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Foreword 

“Modem education has taken a liking to the junior college. It 
has become popular because of its local service and its adaptability 
to various programs. For these reasons and others, its growth has 
been quite steady. What its ultimate destiny may lie is difficult to 
forecast.” These comments were made in 1947 by then State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, L. W. Brooks. 

1954 State Superintendent Adel F. Throckmorton stated. 

Junior Colleges in Kansas have established themselves as an es- 
sential part of the school system in the State. These institutions 
have a unique function in fheir local communities. Kansas j uni or 
colleges are meeting the demands placed upon them by providing 
many services of a local character for adults as well as for students 
enrolled in formal day classes.” 

It is, therefore, well documented that the unique fmiction and 
philosophy of the junior colleges has been prevalent in Kansas for 
many years. Although the community junior college philosophy 
has been stated by many outstanding educators for the past 50 
years, a complete understanding of its role and function has not 
been fully realized. 

. C. Kampschroeder on June 4, 1967, then State Super- 

mtendent of Public Instruction, provided the authors a letter with 
the following position statement which is contained in this docu- 
ment: 

“The full potential of the Kansas Public Community Junior Col- 
lege has not been fully understood or comprehended. It is evident 
from this theoretical premise that the community junior college can 
and must, in the years ahead, provide greater assistance co our 
ever-growing higher education dilemma in Kansas.” 

The purpose of this publication is to provide written, statistical, 
graphical and pictorial evidence of the sound and steady growth of 
the public junior college in Kansas. For those interested in research, 
the appendixes provide a 20-year statistical summary of junior col- 
leges, both public and private in terms of enrollment, finance, fac- 
ulty and a listing of vocational-technical programs offered in junior 
colleges since 1946. 

The writers wish to acknowledge indebtedness and express sin- 
cere appreciation to the many individuals who have contributed 
valuable informational materials, both written and oral, from which 



data was secured to compile and complete this document. Special 
appreciation is also expressed to Alton Davies for his assistance in 
editing, to Robert Boring for his contributions, to Paul Pickerill for 
the cover design and to Arlin R. Morgan for the final editing and 
layout of this book. 

The writers also wish in behalf of the Kansas Public Community 
Junior College Association, and especially Jack M. Flint for pro- 
viding the original draft, and to the Kansas State Department of 
Public Instruction for their interest in the publishing and dissemina- 
tion of this document. 



— F. F. H. and C,LH, 
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Introduction 

America’s fastest growing segment of public education, the com- 
munity junior college, is often referred to as being the hope of 
higher education for great numbers of young people who aspire 
to post-high-school educational opportunities. If this be true, it is 
apparent that the community junior college is filling a distinctive 
role in modern day higher educational endeavors. The present 
total of approximately one and one-third million students is more 
than double similar enrollment figures in 1950 and represents about 
one in every three students in our nation’s colleges. Many predict 
this percentage will rise to an even more astounding figure in the 
early seventies. 

Today, junior colleges make up a strong and important link in 
the educational chain. Their diversity of curricular offerings in 
the vocational, technical, occupational fields, for all ages of people, 
along with the first two years of a baccalaureate program, make 
them uniquely fitted to supplement the endeavors of the university 
and four-year colleges. Combined, they may provide “opportunity 
for all” in the American tradition. 

Todays population explosion and technological revolution are 
rapidly changing the occupational outlook in our economy. Business, 
industry, and all facets of our economy are demanding that those 
they employ have some type of special training over and above that 
of the high school. In this respect, there are many who think that 
graduation from at least a two-year college will soon be as essential 
as a high-school diploma has come to be in recent years. 

It is estimated that by 1970, sixty percent or more of the jobs in 
the United States will require some post-high-school training. In 
comparison only ten percent required this in 1930, and a grade- 
school education was suflficient for approximately sixty percent. If 
one can make a valid prediction from available data, it would 
certainly appear that a very small percentage of those with only 
an eighth-grade education will be employable in the near future 
and that a similar decrease may be expected within the ranks of 
those with only a high-school education. 

The increased occupational demands of our economy, coupled 
with both a larger population and an increase in the proportion of 
persons continuing education beyond the high school, presents a 
staggering prospect for the number of students in higher education 
within the next decade. 



Most professional fields presently require a full four years or 
more of college. There is, however, a growing need for a middle 
level labor force in semi-professional, technical, vocational, and simi- 
lar endeavors. The two-year college can be the major training insti- 
tution for these occupations as well as providing a transfer program 
to ^sist the four-year institutions with their enrollment dilemma. 
Such programs can usually be conducted for a fraction of the cost 
incurred at most four-year institutions. This will, in essence, rep- 
resent a saving to both the student and the taxpayer. 

As an illustration of this latter premise, the impact of California’s 
expanding junior college system can be seen at the University of 
California. By diverting students to the junior colleges, the univer- 
sity plans even further reductions in its freshman and sophomore 
raijs while at the same time planning an increase in upper level 
and graduate offerings. The significant feature of such efforts is 
that universal recognition is being focused upon the two-year 
college as a necessary segment of the higher educational endeavors 
of these states, a segment which is not in competition with, but 
which supplements the eflForts of state colleges and universities. 
The recent widespread advancement of the two-year college move- 
ment is indicative of the lessening of many of the prejudices which 
have persisted from the days of its inception. These prejudices 
will persist, in varying degrees for some time to come. 

Evidence that junior colleges are adequately preparing students 
for advanced study is shown in Table I. 

In view of the ever increasing attention being focused upon the 
nation’s two-year colleges, there appears to be sound logic in 
recording some important facts which depict a half-century of 
effort in the State of Kansas which was one of the pioneers in the 
junior college movement. No attempt has been made to cover 
every detail, a procedure which would be unrealistic for the purpose 
of this document. This publication is a compilation of materials in 
an eflFort to characterize the developmental background of the 
state’s present day community junior colleges, and present these 
institutions and the system which they comprise on the 50 th anni- 
versary of the initiation of the junior college movement in Kansas. 
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Qualitative analysis, Chanute (now 
Neosho County) Junior College, 1949. 

Electronics laboratory, Hutchinson 
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Historical Background — ^The Junior 

College 

The National Scene 

There is ample evidence that the first impetus toward the estab- 
lishment of the two-year college actually had its roots in the 
questioning minds of early university educators who felt that the 
first two years of university work were secondary in character, and 
difiFered in purpose, content, organization, and method from the 
goals and purpose of the American university. According to Eells,^ 
there appeared to be some expressed opinions that the role of the 
umversity was that of scholarly specialization, professional prepa- 
ration, and pure research. Also, it was thought that the sophomore 
year of work might properly end the general or cultural education 
and that the third, or junior year, should mark the beginning of 
the university work. 

Among those early educators advocating such change, history 
indicates that the first official projection of this idea was made by 
Henry P. Tappan in his inaugural address as the president of the 
University of Michigan, in 1852. He pointed out the advisability 
of the transfer of the work of the secondary departments of the 
university to the high schools.^ Others making similar proposals 
were W. VV. Folwell in his inaugural address as president of the 
University of Minnesota, in 1869, and President James of the 
University of Illinois, in the eighties.^ 

The present day junior college came into being as a result of 
the efforts of Wilfiam Rainey Harper, President of the University 
of Chicago."* His influence was dominant in the early efforts of the 
movement, and he is often referred to as “the father of the junior 
college.” With the opening of the reorganized University of Chi- 
cago, in 1892, he differentiated between the fir.st two years and the 
second two years of college work by coining the terms “academic 
college” and “university college.” It appears that these terms 
proved to be difficult in application, and, in 1896, they were 
changed to “junior college” and “senior college.” Apparently this 
was the first recorded use of the term “junior college.” 

Although the terms “lower division” and “upper division” have 

1* Eells, Walter C*, The Junior College, Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massadiusetts, 
1931, pp. 45-46* 

2. Loc. ciU 

3* hoc* cit» 

4* Eells, op. cit, p. 47* 
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proved to be more acceptable terminology by our nation’s four- 
year institutions than that of “junic./ college” and “senior college,” 
the junior college concept has largely been accepted and maintained 
for those two-year institutions which were separate in nature from 
the university itself. The real significance of the entire matter lay 
in the fact that the philosophy inherent within such a movement 
had, at least to a degree, been established. There is no doubt that 
such philosophy envisioned the developing junior college as being 
basically singular in nature and function in that it was to provide 
the first two years of the traditional baccalaureate program. 

Junior colleges were created by the extension of the traditional 
four-year high-school program to include the additional grades 
thirteen and fomteen or the elimination of the junior and senior 
years of work of a four-year institution. As will be seen later, all 
of the junior colleges in Kansas except one developed by the former 
method. The lone exception came into being through transition of 
a failing four-year private institution which converted to a two-year 
program prior to transition to public high-school extension. 

While there is some evidence that the private two-year colleges 
preceded the development of the public institution, the first public 
junior college which was established and endured was that of 
Joliet (Illinois) Junior College in 1902. However, it is probable that 
the first genuine example of this type of institution was Lewis 
Institute of Chicago which was established some six years earlier. 
Both of these institutions were established through the direct influ- 
ence of President Harper as a part of his continued efforts to 
encourage the developmmt of the concept that the high schools 
should provide the general educational requirements of a college 
education. Other such institutions, while few in number, were 
soon established within this same philosophical framework. Most 
were of a private nature in the early years, and it appears that the 
public junior college did not become popular until after 1915. 

Many states have passed legislation and performed other feats 
which have provided encouragement to the development of the 
junior college movement in our nation. The first legislation pri- 
marily for junior college development, although not known by that 
tide, was passed by the California Legislature in 1907. According 
to Eells, the law was worded as follows: 

The board of trustees of any city, district, union, joint union or county 
high school may prescribe post-graduate courses of study for the graduates of 
such high school, or other high schools, which courses of study shall approximate 
the studies prescribed in the first two years of university courses. The board 
of trustees of any city, district, union, joint union, or county high school wherein 
the post-graduate courses of study are taught may charge tuition for pupils 
living without the boundaries of the district wherein such courses are taught^ 

5* Edls, op, cit, p. 89* 
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Although modified and improved in later ye^, this first piece of 
legislation relative to junior colleges is significant m that it set a 
pattern for action by every state in the nation by accepting the prin- 
ciple of providing post-high-school educational opportunities for 
youth who, for various reasons, chose not to go on to the university. 
The State of California, much as it does today, led the way in this 
early period as it established sixteen junior colleges during the 
period 1910-1915. 

The Kansas Scene 

Available data indicates that the pattern of establishment and early 
growth of the junior college in Kansas was quite similar to that 
experienced in other areas. The singular purpose or function of the 
junior college and its early organization depicted the early philos- 
ophy of such stalwart supporters as President Harper, Leonard Koos, 
and others. Kansas, like the State of Iowa, established most of its 
junior colleges by the high-school extension method. Missouri also 
established some institutions by this process although several insti- 
tutions were the result of modifying four-year schools. 

In 1917, the first Kansas enabling act for junior colleges was en- 
acted.® This law, with only sli^t modification, remained in the stat- 
utes of our states until its repeal in 1965. With this law, the State of 
Kansas joined with the State of Michigan, who passed similar legis- 
lation the same year, in becoming die next states to exhibit the fore- 
sight of providing for this segment of public education. 

This act was permissive in nature. It authorized boards of edu- 
vation of first- and second-class cities or community high schools to 
extend, by a vote of the people at a general or special election, the 
high-school course of study to include grades thirteen and fourteen. 
Although the words “junior college” were never a part of the law, 
the terminology of “hi^-school extension” soon lost its support 
except -in matters of legal reference, and the tide of junior college 
was commonly applied in education^ reference. 

The 1917 law further provided that the boards of education could 
levy a tax of not exceeding two mills on the assessed valuation of the 
district to maintain the extension courses, either wholly or in part. 
A 1933 law provided for first- and second-class cities to levy up to 
one and one-half mills for high-school extension. This was changed 
in 1957 to allow a five mill levy in second-class cities and to limit 
first-class cities to a one and one-half mill levy. Also in 1957 the 
board of education of any city or rural high-school district main- 
taining high-school extension could call lor an election for purposes 
of making a county-wide levy of one and one-half mills to aid in 
operation and maintenance of high-school extension. Since there 

,n,S* Statutes of Kansas, Topeka, 1949, pp. 2269-2270, Ref. L. 

1917, Ch. 283, R. S. 1923, Number 72-3301. » net. j.. 
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was nothing mandatory in the law requiring a board of education 
to utilize this levy, three districts chose not to make the levies and 
the expenditures for junior college operating costs were borne out 
of the local general fund of the district. 

The 1917 law also provided that the State Board of Education 
should prescribe the course of study for the high-school extension 
programs. The course of study in the first and second year w'as 
approximately equivalent to the course of study in the first hvo 
years of accredited colleges. Graduates were entitled to all privi- 
leges granted to persons who completed a hvo-year course in an 
accredited college. Provisions were also provided for inspection 
and supervision of private two-year colleges by the State Board of 
Education. 

There is very little data which would tend to point out the 
definite factors which influenced the Kansas Legislature to pass 




Milling machine operation, Coffeyville Junior College, I940's. 
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this legislation, but according to Eells,” much of the effort came 
from the people of Holton, where Campbell College had ceased 
to function as a denominational college and had been succeeded by 
a private college for two years. Dr. William A. Black, a strong 
advocate of the junior college movement who first became actively 
involved with this movement as an instructor in the Fort Scott 
Junior College in 1934, expressed the following views in his letter 
dated May 2, 1967: 

I started inquiring about the early history of the junior college movement 
in Fort Scott. There are still living members of the legislature who had taken 
an interest in promoting the 1917 legislation. 

A private Normal School was started in Fort Scott as well as in many other 
places throughout the state . . . These institutions received a small 

amount of state assistance but they received most of their help from small 
tuition charges and from private donations made in the local community. 
Except for modest salaries for the staff, all of the money at Fort Scott was 
plowed back into the program, building and facilities. 

Around the turn of the century, the Normal School burned and some effort 
was put into trying to get legislation providing for a state school at Fort Scott 
. . . Since the Normal School was largely engaged in both the training of 

teachers for the elementary school and for providing courses for other jobs 
of a clerical and bookkeeping nature, it was only natural that the business 
leaders and others felt a tremendous loss to the community. Also, the people 
said they enjoyed better leadership from the faculty and students in many 
local endeavors and that it offered a chance for higher education locally and at 
less cost to the individual. 

It is obvious brom other portions of his letter that many argu- 
ments presented in 1917 in behalf of hi^er education at the local 
level, bear marked sunilarities to many of those presented today. 
He closed with this additional remark: 

As late as 1941, some of the books in the junior college library still bore 
the stamp of the Fort Scott Normal, It was indeed the forerunner of the 
junior college in Fort Scott. 

Subsequent impetus for the establishment of high-school extension 
courses under the provisions of this legislation came brom various 
communities which envisioned a similar expanding opportunity for 
business and public endeavors and the opportunity for their post- 
high-school youth to avail themselves of college education within 
a means which they could afford. 

It is obvious that in 1917 the lawmakers, by their omission of any 
state support and their provisions for a special levy, expected junior 
colleges to be financed by local support. Also, since this legislation 
specified that the provisions would be applicable to first- and second- 
class cities or county high-school districts, it is apparent that they 
intended to insure some degree of financial stability at the local 
level by limiting these increased opportunities to the more heavily 
populated areas or to school districts with rather large valuations. 
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7. Eells, op. ciL, p. 135. 



While these provisions have some commendable features, it is clear 
from the junior college law provisions that the principle of state 
financial responsibility and that a desire for an equality of post 
educational opportunity were not prime considerations. 

Although there are some differences of opinion regarding the 
actual year in which the first two-year college opened in Kansas, 
with Hughes stating that Fort Scott opened in 1918 » and Bells 
•tating that Holton opened in 1917 with Marysville following in 
1918.® The minutes of the State Board of Education show diat 
Holton was approved April 29, 1918, Fort Scott on June 8, 1921, 
Garden City on January 30, 1920 and Marysville on April 19, 1919. 
Harper was approved August 4, 1921 but did not operate. 

Wellemeyer and Walker, in quoting from a statement of Mr. 
Shideler, high-school principal and dean of the junior college at 
Fort Scott, attributes the following statements to him: 

The movement was not popular at first, and Marysville and Holton soon 
discontinued their schools because of small attendance and high expense per 
student. Fort Scott and Garden City came near dropping theirs. Many 
higher institutions of learning were unfriendly to the movement and accredi- 
tion was slow. 

Fort Scott had only five students enrolled the second year of its existence, 
none of whom attended the first year. With much work, locally, and with 
the general movement growing more in favor all over the country, the school 
gradually grew.*-® 



They commented further relative to the Garden City situation: 

The Garden City Junior College experienced a very slow growth during 
the earlier years. Three years after its establishment the Garden City Junior 
College had not over thi^ students . . .n 



As was clearly evident, the early junior colleges experienced many 
obstacles in their initial stage and Piofessor Vinsonhaler, then Super- 
intendent of Garden City Schools, characterized the new junior 
college as an “unwelcome offspring” presented to the State Board of 
Education, and remarked: 



I made several trips to Topeka in the interest of the junior college, but these 
trips were not productive of much good. It was simply left in its swaddling 
clohes. I agitated, however, till a clearing house was finally arranged for die 
junior college through the State University, as an accrediting institution acting 
for the State Board. A visiting and accrediting committee composed of Dean 
E. F. Engel of the German Department as chairman and Dean U. G. Mitchell 
of die Mathematics Department as his assistant, was set up. They did very 
satisfactory work and helped put the junior college on a solid basis.is 



With respect to the efforts of this committee headed by Dr. Engel, 
it appears that the official name of the committee was that of The 

mon* J ' Public Junior College in Kansas, School Review, Vol. 38, Tune, 

pp* 45U-5* 

9. Bells, op. cU., p. 135. 

10. Wellemwer, j. F., and Walka, Earl, The Public Junior College in Kansas. Kansas 
Associafaon of Public Junior Colleges, 1937, p. 3. 

11. Ibid. 

13. Wellemeyer, op. cit, pp. 3-4. 
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Committee on Visitation and Affiliation of Colleges, Advanced 
Standing and Examination and that its findings and recommenda- 
tions were made to the faculty senate for official action relating to 
acceptance of credit by the University of Kansas. This committee 
on May 2, 1922, adopted and transmitted to the faculty senate a 
report containing the following: 

The committee recommends the following as an expression of the attitude of 
the University of Kansas toward the junior college movement: 

1. The University of Kansas approves the idea of the junior college. It 
recognizes in this institution one of the significant forms of organization in 
education today. It recognizes further that the rising tide of popular educa- 
tion is unmistakenly spreading from the high school to the lower years of higher 
educational training, and believes further that the wider establishment of the 
junior, college will aid in this popularization movement, just as the great number 
of high schools has popularized the high-school type of education. 

2. Therefore, the University of Kansas recognizes further that while many, 
perhaps most, of its formal contacts with the junior college will arise because of 
University accrediting functions, at the same time the University affirms its 
belief that one of the major purposes of the junior college is to provide appro- 
priate training for those who will not or should not continue their education 
beyond the first two years above the high school. 

3. The University recognizes also the existence of two types of junior 
colleges. One type will satisfy the requirements of the first two years in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the University of Kansas. In this type, 
two full years of work in each of at least six college subjects should be offered. 

4. The other type will offer work which may not in every respect duplicate 
the freshman and sophomore work at the University. It is highly important 
that recognition and even encouragement be given the second type as well as 
the first, to the end that the work done be of a high standard. 

5. Finally, the University would fail signally did it not point out the in- 
creasing unit cost of education on each succeeding higher level. It therefore 
urges that each community or organization make most careful, and if necessary 
exhaustive, examination of its ability to provide through a series of years the 
financial support necessary to maintain a junior college before it starts such an 
institution. 

II 

(Note; "rae following accrediting authority ofiScially refers to recommendations to the 
State Board of Education which was charged with the accrediting activity and in addition to 
the university acting on the matter of acceptance of credit for the University of Kansas and 
other colleges and universities.) 

The committee recommends that the following conditions and requirements 
be met before a junior college be accredited by the University of Kansas: 

1. The University of Kansas recognizes that in content and character much 
of the work of Freshmen and Sophomores is closely related to secondary edu- 
cation. At the same time the University insists upon the recognition and 
adequate safeguarding of the individuality of the junior college as a separate 
unit of educational organization, believing that the chief factors of importance 
in maintaining such individuality are: 

First: The creation and preservation of a group consciousness among the 
junior college students that will result in the presence of well defined changes 
of educational ideals and methods from those which prevailed among them as 
students in the hi^ school. 

Second: Teachers whose training fits them for instruction in college, and 
not merely high-school work. 



Third: The recognition and provision for the study needs of students as a 
different problem from the needs of the corresponding high-school pupils. 

2. All teachers in junior college should have had training equivalent to 
four years work in a standard, fully accredited college. It is highly desirable 
for them to have Master’s Degrees, but they should have had special preparation 
consisting of work amounting to at least ten college credit hours in each subject 
which they teach. 

3. It is recommended that an average of not more than fifteen credit hours 
per week he the teaching schedule of each instructor in a junior college, and 
that eighteen credit hours be the maximum for any one instructor. It is recog- 
nized that courses involving laboratory preparation or excessive paper reading 
require a lower maximum. The number of students in a recitation or laboratory 
class should not exceed thirty. 

Note: A college credit hour is defined as the work involved in recitation, 
laboratory work and other study, requiring of the student three hours per week. 

4. In junior colleges which do not meet the requirements of the first two 
years in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the University of Kansas, 
individual courses may be accredited toward advanced standing on the work 
of the freshman and sophomore years of the University. 

5. Students shall not be allowed to enroll for more than sixteen credit hours 
per week, not including hygiene lectures and gymnasium. 

6. The requirements for admission into a junior college shall be graduation 
from a fully accredited high school. No college credit shall be given for extra 
work done in a four-year high-school course, but high-school students with not 
more than two units to complete at the beginning of the second semester 
of their senior year, may take work in the junior college, provided that the 
amount of work taken in the high school and junior college shall not exceed in 
total the equivalent of thirteen college credit hours. 

Note: A high-school credit hour is counted the equivalent of one-half a 
college credit hour. 

7. Not more than sixty hours advanced standing to be counted as freshman- 
sophomore work, shall be given for work completed in a junior college.i^ 

From an examination of the visitation and accreditation reports 
for the Kansas City Junior College, it is obvious that most, if not 
all, of these recommendations were utilized in the accreditation 
procedures employed by the University of Kansas accreditation 
committee from the arriving at their recommendations to the State 
Board of Education. 

The first set of standards for obtaining approval of the State 
Board of Education for the establishment of a high-school extension 
courses, as provided in the 1917 law, were published by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction on June 27, 1917. These 
standards were: 

1. Buildings. Either a separate building or suitable rooms in the high- 
school building shall be reserved for the exclusive or principal use of the college 
classes. The building or rooms thus provided shall be appropriately furnished 
in keeping with the purpose for which they are to be used, so as to give suitable 
accommodations in respect to capacity, convenience, efficiency, health and 
tasteful appearance. 

2. Equipment. (A) Library. There shall be in addition to the ordinary 
high-school library, a library of not less than 500 volumes relating to the work 



14. Copies and original documents found in the personal files of J. F. Wellemeyer. 
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of each year, a total of 1000 volumes for schools maintaining a two-year college 
course, selected with particular reference to the needs of college teachers and 
students. The library shall have a complete card catalogue and be under the 
supervision of a person qualified to do such work. 

(B) Laboratories, For the scientific courses laboratories must be provided 
and apparatus supplied at an initial cost, for groups of ten to twenty students, 
of approximately $1000 for physics; $500 for agriculture, botany, chemistry, or 
zoology. Laboratories shall be furnished with gas, water, and electricity at 
whatever additional expense may be necessary. 

(C) Maps, etc. For courses in history, language, and literature, adequate 
equipment of maps, pictures, and other illustrative material must be provided. 

3. Departments of Instruction. For a two-year course of study instruc- 
tion shall be provided as follows: 

(A) English. A course in rhetoric and composition and a course in English 
literature. These must follow a standard three-year high-school course in 
English, and may properly be expanded so as to follow a four-year hi^-school 
course. 

(B) Mathematics. A two-year course, including college algebra, solid geom- 
etry, trigonometry, and analytical geometry, following a two-year course in high- 
school mathematics. 

(C) History. A course of one or two years, including one or more of the 
following: Modern European history, advanced English history, Nineteenth- 
Century American history. 

The courses in history must not be a repetition or duplication of the history 
courses given in the ordinary high-school classes. 

(D) Science. One or two years in science selected from the following: 
Agriculture, botany, chemistry, physics, zoology. 

A course of one year in each of at least two sciences should be offered. 

(E) Foreign Languages. Instruction in two or more languages must be 
provided for, selected from Greek, Latin, French, German, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. These courses should be either for beginners or for those students who 
have taken preliminary language courses in the high school. 

(F) Elementary Education. In the second college year, courses may be 
offered in general psychology, methods of teaching, and school management, 
the two latter being restricted to students who are definitely preparing to teach. 

4. Recitation Periods. In college classes the recitation period shall be 
60 minutes, deducting therefrom the time needed for the changing of classes. 
Laboratory periods shall be twice as long as the recitation period. 

5. Separation of Classes. There shall be a distinct separation between 
high-school and college classes. In certain subjects, however, which are essen- 
tially the same except in the rate of progress whether taught in high school or 
college, e. g. solid geometry and elementary courses in language, the combina- 
tion of students of different classification is pormissible to a limited extent, but 
if a difference of more than one year in their classification; and if any college 
student is enrolled in a high-school class the semester hours of college credit 
allowed shall not be more than one-half the number of recitation hours in any 
semester. 

6. Instruction. (A) Administration. The superintendent of schools, when 
the junior college is a part of the public school system, shall be recognized as 
the chief administrative officer, and the high-school principal as the dean or 
director of instruction. 



( B ) Preparation of teachers. The standurd preparation for teachers, includ- 
ing the superintendent and principal, shall be the completion of at least one 
year of advanced study following a college course leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. In addition to the above requirements all junior college teachers shall 
hold legal certificates for high-school teaching. 

(C) College faculty. The college faculty shall include at least one specially 
qualified person with the preparation above mentioned for each of at least four 
of the college departments of instruction. 

( D ) Amount of teaching. No college instmetor shall teach more than four 
classes daily. 

7. Salaries. The salary of each college teacher shall be not less than $1200 
per year. 

8. Admission of Students. .Graduation from the four-year course pre- 
scribed for accredited high schools by the state board of education shall be 
required for unconditional admission to the first year of the college course. 

9. Credits. College credits are to be given in semester hours, one semester 
hour being one hour of recitation per week for eighteen weeks. The amount 
of credit given for one full year’s work shall not exceed 32 semester hours, and 
for two years’ work it shall not exceed 64 semester hours. 

10. Recognition. The junior college will be subject to inspection by the 
representative of the state board of education, and when approved by the 
board in respect to buildings, equipment, instructors, and instruction, credits 
given to students will be recognized and may be applied on the requirements 
for state teachers’ certificates and may be transferred to accredited colleges 
having four-year courses. 

No junior college shall be organized with fewer than fifteen students in the 
first year or twenty-five in the first and second years of the college course. 
When the attendance in college shall fall below ten students in the first year 
or fifteen students in the first and second years for a period of nine weeks, such 
school shall cease to be accredited for college work. 

■pie state board of education desires to make clear the necessity for distin- 
^ishing between high school instruction and junior college instruction. The 
increased requirements mentioned above in laboratories, libraries, and prepa- 
ration of instructors are all intended to make the grade of instruction not only 
stronger than instruction in the high school, but different in scope and character. 
In other words, instmetion in the junior college must be of the college rank.i5 

These standards were further studied and revised by the State 
Board of Education in 1923, 1927, 1935 and 1946 with a major 
change in 1954. The 1954 revisions were: 



CR^iTERIA FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN KANSAS, 1954 

INTRODUCTION 

This statement of criteria for accrediting junior colleges is a revision of the 
former State Department of Public Instruction standards. It has been prepared 
by a committee appointed by the Kansas Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion composed of representatives of Kansas Public Junior Colleges and the State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Standards for Junior 
Colleges^ Topeka, 1923, pp. 2-3. ' 
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Deparbnent of Public Instruction. The committee used the services of many 
consultants who are authorities on junior college standards including Dr. Jesse 
P. Bogue, Executive Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The report reflects an extensive study of accreditation practices found in 
national, regional, and state accrediting agencies. 

Traditionally the responsibility for education is reserved to the states. Gen- 
eral supervisory powers in education are assigned by constitutional provision to 
the State Superintendent. The State Superintendent is directed by statutory 
provision to define ofiicial standards of excellence in all matters relating to the 
administration, courses of study and instruction in junior colleges and to accredit 
those schools in which specified standards are maintained. Approval of the 
stand' ds by the State Board of Education is also required by statute. 

(Note. A handbook including an evaluation schedule was developed to 
furAer define and aid in the application of these criteria. ) 

CRITERIA 

I. Policy of the State Department of Public Instruction 

The policy of the State Department of Public Instruction is to adopt criteria 
for accrediting junior colleges which will tend to encourage improvement of 
existing junior college programs and to characterize a minimum program which 
must be met and maintained by a junior college. Only those institutions which 
meet the standards and provide reasonable evidence of their ability to maintain 
such a program over a long period of time will be accredited. Particular at- 
tention shall be given to the efiFectiveness with which the institutions achieve 
their stated objectives. 

Democratic procedures will be used in the application of the standards. 
Evaluation committees shall include persons familiar with the general responsi- 
bilities of a junior college. Such committees shall be organized under the 
State Department of Public Instruction and shall include at least one person 
familiar with the specific objectives of the particular institution being examined. 

II. Definition of a Junior College 

A junior college is a non-profit institution offering a unique service to the 
community. It may be publicly controlled and operated under state law. It 
may be privately controlled and operated under fully recognized authority. A 
junior college may ofiFer instruction in college and university-parallel curricula 
equal to one-half of graduation requirements for a bachelor degree. Provision 
may be made for instruction in two-year curricula of vocational and technical 
education integrated with general education. Vocational, cultural, or recrea- 
tional courses may be ofiFered as credit or non-credit programs. 

A junior college may be organized as a two, three, or four year institution. 
The upper two years, however, may provide for instruction in curricula of col- 
legiate grade and quality. A junior college may be limited to collegiate credit 
curricula equal to one-half the requirements for a bachelor degree. Provision 
should be made for education and training to meet needs of out of school 
youth and adults within the community who can profit by such ofiFerings. 

III. Junior College Philosophy and Statement of Purpose 

Every institution applying for accreditation shall ofiFer a statement of philosophy 
v/hich includes the school’s belief concerning the following: The educational 
rights of the individual; those skills, knowledges, and attitudes required for 
efiFective living (knowledge of and belief in own ability, concept of moral obli- 
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gation, desire to search for truth, determination to better serve mankind) in 
our modem world; and the role of the junior college in developing faith in the 
principles of freedom and democracy. 

Each institution shall also state its purpose in terms of the following objec- 
tives: University-parallel; general; occupational; and adult education. 

IV. Organization and Administration 

1. Board of Education 

In public schools the board of education has the same responsibility for the 
junior college as it has for any other unit under its control. Policies should be 
those necessary for eflFective administration. Meetings should be held at reg- 
ularly stated times, an agenda of the meeting should be prepared by the chief 
administrative ofiBcer, and minutes of the meeting should be kept and filed so 
that they will give an accurate account of both action and policies. The gov- 
erning body of a private junior college shall assume responsibilities comparable 
to those of a board of education in public schools. 

2. Administrative Personnel 

In a public junior college organized as part of the public schools, the chief 
administrative ofiBcer is the superintendent of schools who has the responsibility 
for all units of the educational program. The person responsible for the admin- 
istration of the program under the superintendent is usually the dean. In the 
case of the private junior college, a president or dean is generally responsible 
for the program under policies established by a board. Additional administra- 
'ive officers include assistants to the dean, registrars, men’s and women’s ad- 
visers, and the chief guidance ofiBcer. 

The superintendent or president, the dean and the assistant dean shall hold 
the a^inistrator’s certificates. The should have as a part of their background 
eflFective teaching experience and some type of administrative experience. 

Any other administrative assistant shall hold a secondary teaching certificate, 
a master’s degree or its equivalent and possess special qualification for the 
responsibility assigned. 

The chief guidance ofiBcer shall be a qualified counselor and hold a master’s 
degree or its equivalent. 

3. General Administrative Procedures 

An administrative chart should indicate responsibility of the board of education 
or governing body, the administrative oflBcers, faculty, custodial staflF, and 
students. 

Administrative procedures should be clear cut and routinized for eflFective 
administrative practice, and yet allow flexibility. 

The organization and administration of the institution should be effective 
regardless of size. Administrative activities should be so organized in any size 
institution that the areas of operation wll be covered by the chief administrative 
officer or by assistants designated by him. 

4. Faculty 

The employment of a competent faculty is one of the more important responsi- 
bilities of the Board of Education or Board of Trustees. Employment should 
be on the recommendation of the chief administrative officer of the institution. 
Faculty competence is influenced by provision for: 

(a) Adequate salary based on academic qualifications, experience, and total 
service load; 
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(b) Planned programs of in-service education, and leaves of absence; 

(c) Retirement, sick leave, health insurance, and other welfare items. 
Competence of the individual is evidenced by interest and improving stu- 
dents, cooperation with associates, and activity directed toward improving him- 
self and his service to the institution. 

Instructors should have a master’s degree or the equivalent with suEScient 
numbers of hours of work in the department and the subject to provide a back- 
ground for efficient teaching. 

5. Finance and Enrollment 

A junior college should give evidence of sound financial structure for successful 
operation and continuity of support. Careful budgeting must be an important 
feature of all financial plans, and an annual audit and report should be made 
available. 

Effectiveness of the institution is reflected to some extent by the financial 
support and the campus enrollment. Inadequate finance or enrollments of less 
than one himdred and fifty may be regarded as sufficient cause for reevaluation 
of the institution. 

6. Physical Facilities 

Classrooms, laboratories, offices and other special service rooms should be ad- 
equate as to healthful surroundings, space, light, equipment, supplies and other 
general factors to enable the school to effectively carry out its stated purposes. 
Grounds should be adequate for present needs. For future expansion, however, 
consideration should be given to acquisition of grounds necessary to accommo- 
date the anticipated program. 

7. Relationship to Instruction 

One administrative responsibility is to organize a school for effective instruction. 
The administrative persormel must function as leaders in the improvement of 
instruction. 

8. Relationship to Student Personnel 

It is the responsibility of the administration to select proper personnel and 
supervise the development and operation of an effective counselling program. 
The administration must be able to work with counselors in expediting charges 
that are indicated as a result of good persormel practices. 

9. Relationship to Community 

The administrative officers of the junior college are mainly responsible for 
good public relations. Their personality, attitude, work and contacts in the 
college and in the community determine the mord tone of the institution. 
Every reasonable effort should be made to keep the public informed about the 
junior college program. 

10. Permanent Records 

Records of a permanent nature, such as academic, personal, and health records, 
should be systematically kept and adequately protected against alteration, loss 
or damage. 

It is the duty of the registrar to maintain records of admission, matriculation, 
attendance, academic progress, extra-class activities, and other essential informa- 
tion. All records should have meaning, not only to staff members but also to 
students. 
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Records of significant infonnation about each faculty member shall be kept. 
Such records in addition to transcripts should contain the teachers entire 
employment record, individual achievements, and evidence of professional 
qualifications, growth and study. 

Complete up-to-date alumni records are essential to a well-managed 
institution. 

Records of all finances handled by the junior college shall be kept so as to 
readily yield any necessary information. All funds shall be properly safe- 
guarded and accounts audited annually. 

11. College Catalog 

The catalog shall bear the official legal name of the college. The purposes 
of the institution should be clearly and briefly stated. An accurate statement 
of the accreditation of the institution shall be included. The calendar of events 
should be published in the school catalog. Conditions and procedures govern- 
ing admission to the college shall be clearly set forth. The catalog should 
contain information concerning enrollment, matriculation, and graduation; 
and accurate description of curriculum offerings; and indication of courses 
offered on alternate years or irregularly. A roster of the personnel of the 
institution should include the degrees held and the institution by which the 
degrees were granted. 

V. Student Personnel Services 

1. Admissions 

Graduation from an accredited high school or its equivalent should be the 
basis for admission to junior college. In addition, high-school students who 
have completed thirteen units of credits may, upon recommendation of their 
principal, be admitted as part-time junior college students. Adults and out-of- 
school youth, not candidates for the associate degree, may be admitted to 
special classes. 

2. Validation 

Credit from non-accredited high schook or colleges may be validated by 
examination and successful completion of at least fifteen semester hours of 
junior college credit. 

Probationary status of non-high-school graduates may be removed upon 
satisfactory completion of thirty semester hours of junior college credit. 

3. Advanced Standing 

Advanced standing may be granted on the basis of plans indicated in 
admission and validation requirements as previously stated, and in addition 
by special examination. 

The record made on such .special examinations shall become a permanent 
part of the regular academic record of the student. 

4. Credit 

One semester hour credit may be recorded when the student has made satis- 
factory progress in a class session at least fifty minutes in length during a 
semester of eighteen weeks or equivalent clock hours. Laboratory periods 
shall be at least ninety minutes in length for eighteen weeks or equivalent 
clock hours for a semester hour of credit. 

5. Student Load 

The maximum amount of college work earned by any student during a 
semester should be adjusted to individual needs and circumstances. Fifteen 
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semester hours is considered the normal load. Permission to carry more than 
sixteen hours should he granted by a faculty committee on the basis of the 
student’s demonstrated merit and ability. Except in rare instances, the load 
should not exceed eighteen semester hours. Credit for band, orchestra, chorus 
and physical education are not included in the above mentioned student load. 

6. Graduation Requirements 

Junior or two-year colleges may award the standard associate degree recog- 
nized by the Kansas State Department of Public Instruction to students who 
have satisfactorily completed college and university parallel curricula of sixty 
or more semester hours and to students who have satisfactorily completed 
programs in two-year occupational or general curricula and have also met 
other requironents for graduation. All candidates for graduation must be 
approved by the dean and the registrar. In acceptance of the sixty hours for 
fulfillment of graduation requirements there must be definite adherence to 
qualitative standards. To insure a spread or variety of interests, in all general 
or liberal courses a definite group requirement should be adhered to. 

Certificates of completion of studies may be awarded to students who may 
not have achieved grade points equal to credit hours but who in other respects 
have satisfactorily met the requirements for graduation. 

Certificates of proficiency may be awarded to students in specialized voca- 
tional and semi-professional curricula who do not meet all requirements for the 
associate’s degree. 

7. Orientation 

Orienting the new student to the junior college environment is a very important 
part of the total program. The purpose of this program is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the campus, the physical environment, the educational programs of- 
fered, and community resources. The faculty should become acquainted with 
the individual student, his abilities, aptitudes, achievements and personality. 

8. Counseling 

The counseling programs should be comprehensive and include educational, 
and personal counseling. The individual counseling, group guidance, and test- 
ing procedures should all be an organized and a related part of the junior col- 
lege program. 

9. Housing 

Housing for junior college students not living at home may be provided in 
dormitories or rooms in homes of the community. Students should be housed 
only in homes approved by the college. 

A good housing program provides for a house parent, social dean, or its 
equivalent to act as a coordinator for all housing. Plans for student participa- 
tion which creates a wholesome atmosphere, develops student initiative and 
affords the opportunity for student-centered government in the housing program, 
should be provided. 

10. Scholarships 

Scholarships, grants-in-aid and student loans should be available and should 
be distributed impartially to students of outstanding ability in any recognized 
department of the school. This may be demonstrated high rank in scholarship 
or special abilities in activities, such as, speech, music, drama, art, journalism, 
athletics. Special attention should be given to the need of the student for such 
aid. A public statement on student aids should be printed and circulated. No 
grants, aids, or scholarships are justified which are not under the supervision of 
the administration of the school. 
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11. Health 

Healthful living is necessary for becoming a wholesome, happy, useful, and 
responsible citizen. The junior college should provide physical facilities and 
well-planned program of health education and services for all its students. 

It should offer courses and experiences which will develop knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and ideas necessarj’ to meet the present and future mental and physi- 
cal health needs of every individual. As a supplement to, and a practical ap- 
plication of health knowledge, there should be correlated with health course 
opportunities for physical e.xaminations and clinical services to all students and 
faculty. In order to encourage and preserv'e hygienic practices, the physical 
facilities should meet high standards of sanitation, and all necessar>’ steps should 
he applied to maintain a healthful campus. 

12. Placement 

Many junior colleges find that it is necessary’ for large numbers of students to 
hold employment while attending college. The college should assume some 
responsibility in assisting students to find suitable employment which will con- 
tribute to their educational and vocational objective. 

Employment services for graduates and those who have dropped out of 
school should be maintained. These ser\’ices are also essential as a means of 
keeping in touch with graduates and dropouts. 

13. Follow-up 

Continuous and periodic follow-up of graduates and dropouts is a function of 
the modem junior college. Students while in college should be infomied of the 
importance of keeping in contact with the college after graduation. As a part 
of the guidance function, students should be informed about the studies that 
have been made of former graduates. 

Records of non-permanent nature should be made available to student ad- 
visers. These records should include test profiles, personal data questionnaires, 
interview summaries, and work experiences. 

VI. Curriculum 

The curriculum of the junior college should be organized in accordance with 
the philosoph 3 ' and objectives developed by the local college. 

The junior college acknowledges its close partnership with the elementary 
and secondary schools, the senior college, and adult education as a part of the 
total educational program. In developing the curriculum of junior colleges, 
serious consideration should be gwen to integration, coordination, and articula- 
tion of the total educational exi)erience. 

Each college should build a program to meet the needs of the community. 
The faculty should strive to guide and stimulate each student to develop into 
a mature, responsible citizen. 

1. College or University Parallel 

Curricular offerings should include those courses which are usually offered the 
first two years of a four-year program in the professions or general education. 
Tliese curricula are often referred to as college or universit>’ parallel. In these 
programs there should be adherence to qualitative standards so that the scho- 
lastic standing of the student will continue on a satisfactory level. Every 
effort should be made to articulate the preparatory programs with those of the 
college or university to which the student transfers in order to safeguard against 
the loss of aedit or of time. 
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2. General Education 



General education in the funior college may consist of a two-year program in 
selected courses or a program of comprehensive courses drawn from the human- 
ities, physical science, biological science, and social science fields. The pro- 
gram should incorporate the necessary elements which will encourage critical 
thinking, contribute to the development of citizenship, promote the desire for 
continuous growth and provide for fair evaluation, of results. Whatever the 
nature of the program, the goals of general education should be stated and 
consistent with the finest ideals of American life and the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the institution. 






3. Vocational and Technietd 

A junior college may make provisions to offer work for specialized vocational 
and technical skills in a one-year or a two-year curricula. These coinrses 
should, if offered for college credit, be clearly of college grade. If the work is 
of allege grade it requires the same admission standards as other courses, 
equivalent laboratory periods, and work of sufficient difficulty as to require 
maturity and breadth of understanding. There should be careful articulation 
of the vocational and technical skills in the fields of work with these curricula; 
however, there should be safe guards against over specialization. These pro- 
grams should incorporate the basic concepts of the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual and of the individual in a democratic society. The needs of the in- 
dividual and the community should determine the type of program that is 
offered. 



4. Adult Education 

Junior colleges recognize that education is a continuous process. Educational 
opportunities should be provided for adults and out of school youth living in 
the community who are not able to pursue studies on a full-time basis. These 
evening school offerings may consist of short term, refresher courses, lectures, 
and collep credit courses designed to meet the needs of the area served. Col- 
lege credrt courses should be governed by the same standards as the credit and 
their title indicate. 

5. Extra-Class Activities 

(a) Faculty. Members of the faculty should accept responsibility as sponsors, 
advisers, and consultants for extra-class activities authorized by the college. 

(b) Student Government. Foremost among the students organizations 
should be the student government. It should be a democratic agency to pro- 
vide student representation and participation in the conduct of student affairs. 

(c) Organizations and Clubs. Students should participate in a variety of 
educational and social clubs and organizations. These organizations should be 
approved by the student government. Regular meetings should be conducted 
according to established rules. Accurate records should be kept by secretaries 
and treasurers and filed in a centrally designated place at the close of the school 
year. 

(d) Athletics. Athletics should contribute to the good morale of the school. 
In order to administer the athletic program in the best interest of the school 
and the students, a statement of athletic purposes, policies, and practices shall 
be drawn up in printed form. 

(e) Forensics, Dramatics, Radio, TV. Tlie college should encourage wide 
participation in these and similar activities. 

if) Music. Both instrumental and vocal music should form a part of the 
college program. 
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(g) Publications. The publication should present a true picture of the 
college oflFerings, activities, and attractions. Students should participate under 
the direction of faculty sponsors in the production of these publications. 

(h) Social Activities. A varied student activity program, designed to pro- 
vide wholesome social contacts, should he encouraged and promoted. Such 
activities should he approved by the faculty and sponsored by the faculty 
personnel with major responsibility carried by the students. 

6. Summer Sessions and Extensions 

It is the responsibility of the junior college to find community needs which 
the institution can serve. Non-credit courses, short courses, or regular courses 
may he included in e.\tension work or summer sessions. 

Vil. Instruction 

1. Library 

The junior college library should provide reading facilities for the best interest 
of the students it serves and aid in effecting the educational program as an- 
nounced in the catalog. It should contain at least 5,000 volumes, carefully 
selected and properly catalogued, exclusive of standard references, hound 
periodicals, documents, variety of magazines and newspapers. Attention shall 
be given to the addition and replacement of hooks in keeping with the enroll- 
ment and curriculum oflFered. A trained librarian with faculty rank and status 
shall he employed at all times. There shall he organized instruction in the use 
of the library for both faculty and students. 

2. Course Outlines, Objectives, Aims 

All courses should contribute to the objectives of the school. A ile.\ible course 
outline which describes the course and states its purpose and objective should 
be placed in the hands of each student and should be filed in the library. The 
outline should be made as a key to information pertaining to the course. This 
outline would include information of community resources that could be utilized 
for learning purposes. Up-to-date references should be listed and should be 
flexible enough to take care of individual differences. 

3. Classroom Atmosphere 

The physical appearance of the room should be wholesome, attractive, and con- 
ducive to pleasurable effort. Both students and teachers should show evidence 
of a spirit of cooperativeness, cheerfulness, and mutual understanding. 

4. Instructional Materials and Equipment 

Materials and equipment should be adequate and properly utilized. Com- 
munity resources should be included among the materials. 

5. Methods of Classroom Procedure 

Varied educational experiences with provisions for individual differences 
should be provided. Instructors should be familiar with current proved meth.'d- 
of instruction. 

6. Evaluation and Revision 

Evaluation and revision should be continuous. Decisions should be arrived 
at democratically by students, teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
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VIII. College Atmosphere 

The spirit, atmosphere, and moral tone of the school are important for its suc- 
cess. The college atmosphere should reveal ethical and moral living and good 
physical and emotional health. These factors are reflected in the attitude of 
the directing board, the administrators, the staff, and the student body. The 
reputation of the college in its own community, in high schools of the area, and 
in institutions to which students transfer is an important consideration in es- 
tablishing and maintaining a excellent junior college. 

With the standards adopted by the University of Kansas and 
those adopted by the State Board of Education for approval of 
establishment, the foundation for future growth and development 
was provided. Mr. Vinsonhaler, in alluding to this premise, had this 
comment: 

Finally, with the foimdling laid by common consent on the doorstep of 
the State University, and with this institution giving it some diluted nourish- 
ment and some care, the youngster lacked and squalled itself into a lean but 
healthy growth.” 

In addition to the previously mentioned assistance by the Uni- 
versity, one would be remiss not to mention another area of assist- 
ance which appears to be quite significant. According to Eells,i^ the 
infiiuence of the University was significant in the area of research 
and study concerning the feasibility and desirability of the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in other areas of the state. Many such 
efforts to determine by careful study the basic facts and conditions 
were conducted under the direction of Dr. E. P. Obrion and the re- 
sults obtained caused Dr. Eells to make this statement: 

These efforts, to determine by careful study of facts and conditions relative 
to the probability of success of a junior college prior to its proposed establish- 
ment, were of immeasureable benefit. . . . The State of Kansas set an 

excellent example in the decade of 1920-1930 on how junior colleges should 
be established.18 

It is within this era of history that the Kansas two-year college 
was bom, and it was this environment upon which its early nurture 
was dependent. That the establishment of other such institutions 
would be forthcoming was almost a foregone conclusion, and Table 
II reveals the significance of such early projections. 

16. WcUemeyer and Walker, op. ciL, p. 4. 

17. Eells, op. cit., p. 4. 

18 . Ibid,, p. 135 . 
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Engineering drawing, Coffeyville 
Junior College, 1940' s. 

Drafting, Butler County (formerly 
El Dorado) Community Junior College, 1967. 
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Junior College Development 

Establishment of New Institutions 

After the official opening of the four initial public junior colleges, 
six new ones were established during the period of 1920 through 
1925. Six additional public junior colleges were established during 
the subsequent period of 1925 through 1938. (See Table II.) This 
group of colleges, excluding the two at Marysville and Holton which 
lasted only a short time, provided the vanguard of such colleges in 
Kansas, and because of restrictive financial legislation no new ones 
were established until 1964 and 65 when three were organized prior 
to the passage of the Community Junior College law of 1965. The 
Highland Junior College resulted from the transition in 1937 of the 
private two-year college which was near discontinuance because of 
lack of financial resources to an extension of the Highland Rural 
High School. This institution was formerly founded by the Presby- 
terian Church on February 9, 1858, and is the oldest institution of 
higher learning in the State of Kansas. 

Philosophy of the Developing Institutions 

In a speech presented by J. F. Wellemeyer, at Lawrence, Kansas, 
on April 9, 1936, respective junior colleges considered their pur- 
poses and objectives, in 1930, to be as follows: 

Arkansas City — “It is the purpose of the junior college in Arkansas City to 
meet the educational needs and demands in our local community, providing 
a two-year college course which meets the preliminary requirements of the 
professional schools and general college courses, and whatever other courses 
there is a sufficient demand to warrant offering to the public.” 

Coffetjville — ^“The junior college provides an opportunity for all to secure 
two years more of education at home at little expense and without specializa- 
tion.” 

El Dorado — “The junior college; . . . (1) Affords a natural avenue 

from the high school to the upper years of the university; (2) The individuality 
of the student is saved, for he is not lost in the multitude; (3) The student is 
in close personal touch with well qualified teachers; (4) There is a much 
greater opportunity for all students to participate in student affairs and thus 
secure training that will develop leadership; (5) Immature young people are 
kept for two more years under home influences; (6) The first two years of 
practically all professional, vocational, academic, and scientific courses can be 
takeri in the junior college with full credit; (7) Junior college graduates in 
the junior and senior years of the colleges and universities are doing better 
than those who took their freshman and sophomore work in the institutions 
where the studies have been made; (8) Much money is kept at home, for every 
student going away to college takes $600 to $1,000 per year away from the 
home community.” 
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Table II 

Date of Establishment of Public Two-Year Colleges in 

Kansas 



College 


Name change — 1965 legislature 
or special law 


Year 

established 


Continuous 

operation 


Holton. ....... 




1917 

1919 

1920 


-No*** 

No*** 


Marysville ..... 




Garden City. . . 


Garden City Community Junior 
College 


Yes 


Fort Scott 


Fort Scott Community Junior 
College 


1921 


Yes 


Harper 




1921 


No* 


Arkansas City. . 


Cowley County Community 
Junior College 


1922 


Y'es 


Coffey ville 


Coffeyville Community Junior 
College 


1923 


. Yes 


Kansas City. . . 


Kansas City, Kansas, Commu- 




Parsons 


nity Junior College 


1923 


Yes 


Labette Community Junior 
College 


1923 


Yes 


lola 


Allen County Community 




Independence. . 


Junior College 


1923 




Independence Community 
Junior College. 


1925 


Yes 


El Dorado 


Butler County Junior College 1963 


1927 


Yes 


Hutchinson. . . . 


Butler County Community 
Junior College 1965 
Hutchinson Community Junior 
College 


1928 


Yes 


Dodge City. . . . 


Dodge City Community Junior 
College 


1935 


Yes 


Chanute 


Neosho County Community 
Junior College 


1936 


Yes 


Highland 


Doniphan County Junior 
College 1959 


1937 


Yes** 


Pratt. ......... 


Highland Commus ity Junior 
College 1965 

Pratt Community Junior College. 


1938 


Yes 


Colby 


Colby Community Junior 
Collie 


1964 


Yes 


Cloud County 
(Concordia) 


Cloud County Community 
Junior College 


1965 


Yes 


Barton County 


Barton County Community 
Junior College, 


1965 


Plans to 








open 1969 



* Approved but did not operate. 

** 1937 as a public junior college but opened 1858 as Highland University. 
Discontinued 1919. 

Closed in 1944 and reopened in 1946. 
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n desperate attempt to meet the requirements of universities 
and kep „„r coDego on, of disrepute wUh onr Ce peo^k i„“‘S 

.ioSre'dtanrieii'nA'ofTe”^^^^^^^^^ 

“anta'Je'nIrl '"1,“”^ “‘"T pre-eng'ineiring 4iorrai"g 

requ rements of colleges, professional schools, and universities and ?9 ? 1w 

provdmg eonrses in commerce wWeh will gen^X^XmeMs of the 
average business for seeretarial, elerioal, and aeooLing wS ” 

accredited courses diatniL the neeSsrf, he LfS" =■”“ "O"- 

TraS4T;iSS^To£o^^ ■"<> Teachers' 

This same souice indicates that the results of a follow-uD studv 
implemented in 1938, did, in many instances, show that the^clSlge 
in this period of time tvas neghgible. The foDowing expression 

unfveSs ® Z, oTr fond desta is fol‘°hf ?” 

semi-professional completion eonrses in the Ma“Z°ref^^ “ 

=rapd*“ato, SSattom"”" 

f 7"”® ““'“efcial work as ZnnrmZTZS' 

Prepare for advanced university traimng.” ^ 

Hutchmson~‘GreatJi service to all who can attend.” 

^arsom.-“Pre-university education, semi-professional and terminal courses.” 2 

Generalization can be made from such an analysis of all college 

IZTh^h possessed a potential for 

p^t-high-school services to our state which was not being met at 
other higher educational institutions. 

In 1954 th rough I960 junior colleges were asked to state their 

2 . wSem J.^F ^EeSS^of Oui? Lawrence, Kansas, April 9, 1936. 

Association, 1936. ^ Questionnaire Survey, Kansas Public Junior College 
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purposes and objectives in the self-study evaluation report for state 
department accreditation. A representative sample of the state- 
ments follow: 

Arkansas City — “The staff believes that as members of society, it is desirable 
that youth acquire and develop democratic attitudes; tliat they become respon- 
sible citizens; that they develop a wholesome type of mental curiosity, a re- 
spect for truth and with it an understanding of the relationship between the 
discovery of truth and the basic principles of freedom; and that they be moti- 
vated by a desire to contribute to the growth and welfare of all members of 
the community and the world at large. It is essential that the individual not 
only become efficient and effective from an economic standpoint, but that he 
acquire the techniques essential for continued growth from a vocational, 
avocational, cultural and moral standpoint.” 

Chanute — “That each individual student should have the opportunity to re- 
ceive the fullest possible development in haniiony with the rights of others, 
regardless of sex, age, race, creed, or socio-economic status. 

That opportunity should be provided for the student to develop cultural 
concepts and technical skills which may enrich his life vocationally and 
avocationally.” 

Coffeyville — ^“The purposes of the college in summation could be said to 
be: (1) To develop within the student abilities in communicative skills, (2) 
to become aware of cultural values, (3) to enhance his opportunities in pre- 
professional and semi-professional, general education, and technical areas, (4) 
as well as to develop within him an ability in the solution of his problems 
through analytical thinking in order that he may take his place as a con- 
tributing member of a democratic society.” 

Dodge City — ^“The junior college today is a community college, offering edu- 
cational, vocational, and cultural opportunities and advantages to thousands of 
persons in localities served by this institution.” 

El Dorado — ^“We believe that the junior college occupies a unique place in 
American education. We believe that most students — the gifted, the a\^erage, 
the immature — can benefit, educationally and financially, by making the junior 
college a transitional step between the high school and a four-year institution 
of learning. The small junior college as it exists in Kansas is particularly 
suited for preparing the individual for the vocational opportunities and the 
civic re^onsibilities that are peculiar to his own geographical area, and for 
preparing him at the same time for vocational opportunities in other localities 
and for civic re^onsibilities on the state, national, and international levels.” 

Fort Scott — ^“The Fort Scott Junior College believes that every individual 
displaying the necessary educational prerequisites, regardless of race or religion, 
means or lack of means, should have the opportunity to continue, in his own 
community, appropriate education at the post high school level to the full limit 
of his or her personal capacity.” 

Garden City — “We believe that education is the privilege of everyone and 
that the junior college is the logical institution in which the growth of the 
intellectually immature young adult can be directed through expert instruction 
and close guidance as he acquires the first two years of college instruction. 
This we understand to be the basis for further training in the liberal arts, the 
foundation for professional training, vocational in that it precedes a job re- 
quiting technical skill, or the means for gaining the cultural background that 
will make for happier living in the adult world.” 

Highland — “It is our belief at Highland Junior College that our facilities 
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and our faculty shall be devoted to the discovery and development of the in- 
nate abilities and talents of all students, to the end that they may become in- 
spired and effective citizens of our modern world.” 

Hutchinson— ‘The purposes and functions of the college have grown out of 
the needs of the student clientele, the nature of the community, and the belief 
that higher educational opportunity hould be available to all high school 

graduates of the community and to certain special students above high school 
age. 

Iola—“\Ve believe it is also our responsibility to offer further opportunities 
beyond high school le\'el whereby individuals may have the opportunity to 
learn to use their ability to think rationally, e.\press their thoughts clearly, and 
to read and listen understandingly. Therefore, we offer both a liberal arts and 
vocational program giving the pupils an adequate foundation to enroll in in- 
stitutions of higher learning for further study, to be a more effective participant 
in family and community life, and/or to provide the specific training to enter 
commercial and industrial life or as terminal education.” 

Kans^ Cittj— “Belief in giving everyone an opportunity to develop his 
potentialities to the fullest. 

Belief that the public should provide an educational program through which 
an individual may develop skills, knowledge, and attitudes that will fit him for 
more etiective citizenship. 

Belief that a thorough understanding of oneself and of one’s environment is 
necessary for mature participation in the affairs of life.” 




Ceramics and oil painting, Coffeyville Junior College, 1940 's. 



Table III 



Year 


Number 
of colleges 


Total 


Year 


Number 
of Colleges 


1923-24 


7 


447 


1945-46 


13 


1924-25 


7 


705 


1946-47 


13 


1925-26 


8 


1,141 


1947-4S 


ri 


1926-27 


8 


1,196 


1948-49 


14 


1927-28 


9 


1,279 


l94Q-=;n 




1928-29 


10 


1,680 




lA 


1929-30 


10 


1,747 


lQnl-n9 




1930-31 


10 


2,117 


JivXMX 




1931-32 


10 


2,918 






1932-33 


10 


3,597 


9 • • • 


1/1 


1933-34 


10 


2,940 


1955-56 


14 


1934-35 


10 


3,047 


19.=»fi-.'57 


1/1 


1935-36 


11 


3,464 


■^vtivr^ot • • • • • • • 

1957-58 


14 


1936-37 


12 


3,531 


19.58-5Q 


1 A 


1937-38. ...... 


13 


3,431 


• • • • • • 

XQnQ-fin 


1 A 


1938-39 


14 


4,087 


vvF • • • • • 


14 

1 J . 


1939-40 


14 


4,819 




14 

1/1 


1940-41 


14 


4,923 


\j^ • • • • • 

1962-6.^1 


14 
1 A 


1941-42 


14 


3,867 


XJx^ ^ « • • « • • 


14 

1/1 


1942-43 


14 


2,840 


X9S4-6t 


14 
1 A 


1943-44 


13 


1,170 


X«7\/T3C l/c# • • • • • • • 


14 

1 ft 


1944-45....... 


13 


1,200 


V l/C/ \j\J ♦ • • ♦ • • • 

966-67 


ID 

16 



Total 

1,604 

3,116 

3,736 

3,370 

3,421 

3,359 

2,718 

2,715 

3,442 

3.690 
4,064 
4,173 
4,176 
4,453 
4,765 
5,201 
6,002 
6,374 
6,590 

7.691 
9,697 

10,685 



^V.lIe^,eyer and Walken 

Complete records for all years prior to 1923-24 were unavailable. 
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Pratt — “The primary purpose of our college is to provide the kind of edu- 
cation that will permit students to transfer up to one-half of the degree re- 
quirements at senior colleges and universities and to develop the skills neces- 
sary to enter the world of work with confidence.” 



Enrolimenf 

The growth in enrollment at Kansas junior colleges was, like that 
in other states, very slow during the early period. For example, 
the enrollment of the first eight such colleges established showed a 
total of only some seven hundred plus students in 1925. As these 
new institutions grew in popularity nationally, there was a cor- 
respondingly rapid percentage growth in the enrollment during the 
next fifteen years in Kansas. During the school year of 1940, the 
fourteen colleges enrolled more than five thousand students and 
appeared to be comparable to the growth pattern for such colleges 
in other areas of our nation. Many factors which are attributable 
to the World War II period did, however, cause the enrollments in 
Kansas junior colleges to decrease during the early and middle 
years of the forties with the low point being reached in 1944. (See 
Table III and Appendix J for twenty year enrollment figures by col- 
lege.) Since that time, however, the growth in enrollment has con- 
tinued steadily toward, with a total enrollment of over six thousand 
students during the 1963-64 school year and over seventy-four hun- 
dred during the following year of 1964-65, the last year in which 
they operated as high-school extension or junior colleges.^ After 
reorganization, numbers continued to increase with enrollments of 
9,697 in 1965-66 and 10,685 in 1966-67. 

Organizational Structure 

Although there were, as is indicated more in detail in later sections 
of this chapter, some basic changes in the organizational pattern, 
the provisions of the 1917 law relative to local and state control 
and supervision for the purpose of high-school extension courses 
were largely maintained until the passage of the new 1965 legisla- 
tion. The local st^ierintendent of schools was delegated by the 
local board the responsibility for the operation of the extension 
course. He usually further delegated such responsibility to a dean. 
As might be expected under such an arrangement, separate facilities 
and staff were the exception rather than the rule. It is rather ap- 
parent that it was only through the dedicated efforts of many of 
the superintendents, deans, staff members, and board members, who 
believed in the philosophy of the two-year institution and what it 

1964-65^™*^* Department of Public Instruction, Junior College Report, 1963-64 and 
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could and should do for their respective communities, that many 
of these institutions were able to survive and to perform the credi- 
table job which they did. 

Beginning in 1943, the first two years of F. Floyd Herrs service 
in the State Department of Public Instruction was confined to gen- 
eral visitations and meetings with the administrative oflBcials. Ob- 
servations on these occasions revealed that the deans were directing 
the programs. The superintendents frequently attended but left 
most of the actual direction to these deans. V^en these meetings 
were held, discussions of activity events, primarily athletics, con- 
sumed nearly all the time. Very little attention was given to cur- 
ricular matters. 

Until 1959 teacher education programs were found in these in- 
stitutions. Three types of programs prevailed — (a) the sixty se- 
mester hour program involving forty-three prescribed semester 
hours, (b) the thirty semester hour program and (c) the emergency 
program leading to certification on less than thii^ semester hours 
of college credit. 

During the ten-year period of 1946-55 inclusive, a total of 6,881 
certificates were issued based on credentials from the private and 
public two-year institutions. Statistical data is available to 1958 
showing that from 1946 to 1958, a total of 7,908 certificates were 
issued on credentials from these institutions. {See Appendix.) 
Teacher education programs, as such, were discontinued in 1958 
because at this time regulations had been passed making a degree 
the minimum qualification for new teachers. However, in the 
limited manner, teachers still qualified in certain instances for a 
teacher certificate based on study in junior colleges. Detailed infor- 
mation concerning the number of teachers who completed programs 
in junior colleges prior to 1946 are quite incomplete. However, it 
is known that from the initiation of the first oflScially recognized pro- 
gram at Fort Scott, the teacher education program was an integral 
part of the junior college curriculum. Other two-year colleges 
included such programs in their offerings as soon as they were 
operating a full two-year accredited program. 

Supervision of the work involved in accrediting these junior col- 
leges was placed in the certification area rather than under the 
supervision of the high-school supervisors because of the eligibility 
of these institutions to offer teacher education programs and be- 
cause of the relationship of the certification function to higher edu- 
cation in the state. The law prescribed that the State Board of 
Education (until 1945 when this function was transferred to 
the State Superintendent) should accredit all institutions offering 
teacher education programs. The original standards by which 
these institutions were accredited are mentioned elsewhere in this 
document. Although the State Board of Education utilized the 
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services of committees to examine these institutions, the responsi- 
bility remained with the State Board of Education until 1945. 

The director of certification and later when the title was changed, 
the director of certification and college accreditation visited each 
of these junior colleges annually. Following his first two years in 
the oflSce, Mr. Herr concluded that much more emphasis should be 
given to curricular matters in these institutions. To shift the 
emphasis, he enlisted the support of several junior college deans. 
These men readily and with enthusiasm entered into activities to 
bring about a shift in the approach to curriculum change. It was 
agreed this project should be attacked on a statewide basis. Dr. 
William A. Black who had recently become head of the Education 
Depaitment of Pittsburg State Teachers College and who was 
enthusiastic about junior college improvement agreed to assist the 
State Department of Public Instruction and this small group of 
deans in efforts to improve the junior college offerings. 

Plans were developed to hold annual junior college meetings call- 
ing in special consultants and involving all members of the junior 
college faculties who could be persuaded to attend. Outstanding 
consultants and other qualified people participated in the program. 
These meetings gave emphasis to the need for a more comprehen- 
sive curriculum but also emphasized the necessity that the academic 
offerings for transfer credit must be of high quality. 

With the publication of the report by the higher education com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the United States, emphasis 
^ tbe “community junior college philosophy” became nationwide. 
The efforts already in progress in Kansas provided background of 
acceptance for this philosophy. As a result the State Department 
^ Instruction, state college and university representatives, 
and officials of local junior colleges added their support to moving 
junior college programs in the direction suggested in the national 
report. This in effect returned the junior college philosophy to 
me ffind of program originally advocated and rigorously promoted 
by Dr. Leonard Koos of Chicago University who had become rec- 
ognized as Mr. Junior College of the Midwest This same phi- 
losophy was advocated by Dr. Jessi Bogue who later became the 
predominate junior college leader and who also became the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Dr. 

ogue gave a considerable amount of his time to consultation with 
Kansas people in designing local offerings and was the chief “out-of- 

state” authority to whom junior college officials looked for guidance 
and direction. 

The new direction with emphasis on curriculum reinvigorated 
the Kansas Junior College Association, stimulated interest in the 
state relative to junior colleges, and provided the ground work in 
the intensive evaluation programs to follow. 
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During World War II the lola Junior College ceased to operate 
for a period of three years. A team from the University of Kansas 
was requested to survey the lola educational program and make 
recommendations concerning the possible reopening of the junior 
college. The team recommended the institution not reopen. How- 
ever, a vote on the proposition to reopen carried by a substantial 
margin and the lola Junior College again took its place along with 
other public junior colleges in the state. The Paola two-year private 
college and the St. Joseph private two-year college at Hays did 
close and these two institutions have not reopened. 

The first break in this traditional type of organization developed 
in 1959 when the Doniphan County Junior College was created by 
an act of the legislature thus replacing the organization of Highland 
Junior College as an extension of the high school.^ Approval of 
the electors of the county was not required although an election to 
extend the levy county wide and to have an advisory board of 
regents as provided in the 1957 legislation had been held and suc- 
cessfully passed by a margin of three to one. This law provided 
that the operation of the high-school extension course under the 
rural high school’s jurisdiction cease, and the property and funds 
be transferred to the county junior college. The first board of 
regents consisted of three members of the rural high-school district 
board and one member appointed from each of the county com- 
missioner districts. 



The law relating to Highland provided that the board of regents 
of the county junior college should operate and maintain the junior 
college with courses of study prescribed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and that it would be under his supervision in 
the same manner and to the same extent as were high-school ex- 
tension courses. The board of regents was authorized to levy a 
tax of not to exceed one and one-half mills. This levy was later 
increased to two and one-half mills. 

This special legislation was silent relative to the executive func- 
tion of the board of regents. Since it was also obvious that such 
person would be working directly with the board of control, the 
title of superintendent or dean did not appear to be in keeping with 
that of a collegiate institution. Consistent therewith, the first set of 
policies of the board of regents prescribed that such a position 
would be that of president. Although the educational institution 
known as Highland University and Highland College had tradi- 
tionally conferred the title of president upon its chief administrative 
oflBcer, it had not done so after its change to a junior college in 
1937. This appears to be the first ofiicial designation of a president 
for a Kansas junior college. 



4. Hayden> Murle M., School Laws of Kansas, 1963, Issued by Adel F. Throckmorton, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Printer, Topeka, Kansas, pp. 272-273. 
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Two other pieces of legislation which were similar in nature to 
that of the Doniphan County Junior College law were passed. In 
view of their more liberal provisions and the influence each exerted 
toward the breaking of the traditional organizational pattern, they 
are worthy of note. 

The Barton County law, passed by the 1961 legislature, was a 
special act authorizing the creation of a county junior college in 
counties of thirty thousand population, with a tangible valuation of 
$100,000,000 to $116,000,000.' The new college could be formed 
therein by the approval of a majority of the electors at a general or 
special election, and the board of control was authorized to levy up 
to a maximum of three mills for operation expense. In addition to 
these stipulations, the board was given the same powers as had been 
conferred by the Doniphan County law. The organizational ma- 
chinery for this college was implemented, but at this date, it has 
not opened its doors to students. 

The third such law of this nature was that of Butler County 
which was passed by the legislature in 1963.® It was a special act 
relating to counties having a population of more than 30,000 and 
a valuation between $85,000,000 and $100,000,000. This law carried 
many of the same provisions as had the Doniphan County law but 
diflPered primarly in that it provided for a two and one-half mill 
levy for operation expenses and the authorization to issue, by a 
favorable vote of the electors, obligation bonds in an amount not 
to exceed three percent of the total taxable valuation of the county. 
These provisions were implemented and the Butler County Junior 
College became the legal successor to El Dorado Junior College. 

The real significance of the implications within the provisions of 
each of these special acts lay in the fact that it marked a departure 
from the high-school extension concept by the creation of separate 
and distinct junior colleges with their own boards of control. Also, 
the chief administrative officer became the president rather than 
the dean or superintendent, and he dealt directly with the board in 
his efforts to perpetuate the development of the junior college. 

Financial Development 

Following the passage of the original provisions of the 1917 law, an 
attempt was made, through the concerted efforts of the Kansas 
junior colleges, to secure legislation providing for state aid. The 
following proposed act failed by a very narrow margin, in 1925: 

Sectiont 1. Any public high school in any city of the first class or second 
class or any community high school in the state of Kansas which shall, under 
the provisions of Kansas for 1917, have established or which shall, under the 
provisions of said chapter, hereafter establish and maintain a high-school ex- 



5. Hayden, op, cit, pp, 275-7. 

6, Ibid,, pp. 279-82. 
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tension course of two years, which extension course shall attain an annual en- 
rollment of at least seventy-five pupils, shall be entitled to receive from the 
state of Kansas a sum not exceeding in amount one hundred dollars per annum 
for each and every student enrolled with an actual attendance of eighty per- 
cent of the time of the school year, and said sum so received to be used only 
for the operating and instructional cost of such extension course: Provided, 
The state shall not expend an amount greater than the amount spent by the 
local school authorities. 

Sec. 2. Before any school shall be entitled to receive the funds pro- 
vided for in this act, it must have maintained such an extension course for 
at least two years and such course shall have been approved and accredited 
under such rules and regulations and inspections as the state board of educa- 
tion may establish and maintain.'^ 

The 1926-27 brochure of the Kansas Association of Junior Col- 
leges had this comment to make regarding this attempt at state aid: 

A number of Boards of Education were very much interested but the pro- 
position was too new to command sufficient support.^ 

While this appears to be the jBrst attempt at obtaining state sup- 
port, it certainly was not the last. Many available items are replete 
with information indicating fairly regular attempts by individuals 
and the Kansas Public Junior College Association to encomage 
passage of similar legislation. It was not, however, until 1961 that 
the cumulative eflports of the years was successful in L.-hieving the 
goal initiated thirty-six years earlier. 

iTie first act of the legislature authorizing a county wide tax levy 
for the support of the junior colleges was enacted in 1957.^ It 
authorized, with a vote of the electors of the county, a county levy 
©f one and one-half mills for operational support and stipulated 
that such a levy would replace any special levies which the district 
had in operation prior to obtaining said approval. This act further 
provided for a non-voting advisory board of regents to the local 
board of education where such a county levy was implemented. 
Under this 1957 statutory provision, county-wide tax levies for 
junior college purposes were adopted in four counties, Reno, Pratt, 
Finney, and Allen. A 1961 amendment to this act provided that 
the advisory board members of the Hutchinson Junior College 
should have a vote on all matters dealing exclusively with the op- 
eration of the junior college.^® Because all advisory boards were 
composed of six members, this later voting privilege accorded to the 
Hutchinson members presented the possibility of a tie vote on junior 
college matters, so the mayor of Hutchinson was given the authority 
for a vote to break any such ties. 

Another piece of special legislation relating to counties having a 

7. Kansas Public Junior College Association, Unpublished Legislative Proposals, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 

8. Kansas Public Junior College Association, Junior College Circular of Information. 
1926-27, pp. 1-4. 

9. Hayden, op. cit., pp. 270-1. 

10. Hayden, op. cit, p. 271. 
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population between 15,000 and 20,000, and having a first-class city 
school district maintaining a junior college was made in 1961. It 
raised the one and one-half mill county tax levy to a maximum of 
two mills.“ This piece of legislation was primarily applicable to 
the Fort Scott Junior College and the lev>^ was implemented after 
a successful vote of the electors of Bourbon County in 1963. Other 
provisions of this special act were essentially the same as those in- 
cluded in the 1957 legislation. 

The first state support for the operation of the junior colleges was 
authorized by the 1961 legislature. It provided state funds at the 
rate of three dollars a credit hour granted each Kansas resident stu- 
dent, not to exceed sixty college credit hours .12 By action of the 
1963 legislature, the state aid law was amended to allow three dol- 
lars for each enrolled student per credit hour up to and including 
sixty-four.i3 The provisions of the act applied only to those two 
year institutions accredited by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and whose collegiate curriculums were limited to a pro- 
gram of not more than two years. 

11. Bid., pp. 277-8. 

12. General Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1961, Section 72-6518. 

13. Hayden, op. cit, p. 387. 




Science lecture hall, Butler County (formerly El Dorado) Community 

Junior College, 1967. 
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Accreditation 

Throughout the developmental period, both the University of Kan- 
sas and the State Board of Education continued to influence the 
organizational and operational nature of the two year college in 
Kansas. With reference to the early procedures and techniques 
employed bv the former, a copy of the letter received by the Kansas 
City Junior College from Dr. E. F. Engle, Chairman of the Ad- 
vanced Standing Committee, indicates that the committee did, in 
the fall of 1923, request the following information from Kansas 
junior colleges seeking accreditation: 

1. Name of the junior college. 

2. Names of members of the faculty with their departments. 

3. Academic preparation and professional experience of each member of 
the faculty, giving names of schools attended with degrees obtained and 
amount of salary for the year. 

4. List of courses that are being offered in each department. 

5. Complete schedule of teaching hours of faculty including high school 
classes and noting number of students in each junior college class. 

6. Total number students enrolled in junior colllege? In first year? In 
second year? 

7. How many students are from outside the district, that is, not graduates 
of your own high school? 

8. What comment would you make cti the junior college situation in your 
community.!^ 

It is obvious that the committee used the information thus ob- 
tained as a preliminary basis of consideration for its accreditation 
process. With the subsequent visitation by the committee, its final 
recommendation was apparently made. With the thought that the 
procedures and techniques would, in application, be quite similar 
from one junior college to another, the following exerpts from Dr. 
Engles’ letters to Kansas City Junior College should suffice to char- 
acterize the entire process: 

This is to inform you that the University Senate at its meeting yesterday 
afternoon voted to approve the work done in Kansas City Junior College this 
year but that the full accrediting of the school as a junior college be deferred 
until further visitation. This was taken upon the recommendation of the Visit- 
ing Committee which felt that your junior college should have two full years 
in operation with the momentum which another year’s work will give it before 
final judgment shall be made as to its permanency.i^ 

The following exerpt is taken from a similar letter dated May 6, 
1925: 

I am glad to report, and I am sure you will be gratified to hear that the 
University Senate yesterday afternoon approved the recommendation of our 
committee that Kansas City, Kansas, Junior College be placed on our list of 
fully accredited junior colleges.ic 

As an illustration of the degree of significance attached to the 

14. Engle, E. F., Letter to Kansas City Junior College, October, 1923. 

15. Engle, op, cit, 

16. Engle, E, F,, Letter to Kansas City Junior College, May, 1925. 
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efiforts of Kansas University in assisting with visitation and accredi- 
teticm, the minutes of the February 1, 1924. meeting of the Kansas 
ruuiic Junior College Association contain these comments: 

. f colleges believe that it will tend further to 

yanry t..J .avorable impressions thus far made. Our State University is tak- 
ing an active interest in the work undertaken by the junior college and is 
lending every reasonable means to make a success of this movement— a situa- 
tion that IS very much appreciated by . those who are working for the better- 
ment and improvement of this new type of institution.i7 

While most of the efforts in accreditation were primarily aimed 



at validating junior 
tions within the St' 
the influence of tl . 
at many other u 
The exact da; 
as the advisory . 
for accreditation i.:. 



credits for transfer to four-year institu- 
'nsas, there is ample evidence to indicate 
■ ty of Kansas in validating such credits 
iroughout the middle-western states, 
time the university ceased to function 
of the State Department of Education 
r . ^vUOwn. The university has continued to be 

ot assistance in matters involving the respectability and transfer of 
credits earned in the states junior colleges. It is probable that 
the university gradually relinquished its semi-official capacity as a 
result or the evolution of standards and the subsequent superisory 
pro^dmes developed and assumed by state educational authorities. 

Educations secretary, Louie Leslie, had re- 
sponsibility for the official accreditation of the junior colleges This 
was due to the relationship of this office with the college teacher 
education programs.^^ A significant milestone in this develop- 

o? transfer of such responsibility 

to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1945. Under 

of F. Floyd Herr, who replaced Secretary Leslie in 
1943, further significant advances in this area of endeavor were 
acJiievea. 



*^e next phase of significant junior college development occurred 
\nth the appointment of a committee by Dr. William Black, then 
chairman of the Advisory Council on Teacher Education, to pro- 
pose to the Kansas Advisory Council on Education a re\ised set of 
standard . and criteria for the improvement and accrediting of these 
instituticns.i» (See Appendix A.) This committee composed of 
Fred Cinotto as chairman. Max Bickford, K. R. Galle, William 
Black, F. Floyd Herr, A. H. Crawford, Buford Fisher, and J. F. 
We lemeyer worked for a period of two years using local junior 
allege faculty members, national and regional authorities in the 
junior college field, and state and local leaders in developing their 
report. Pitts burg State Teachers College under the leadership of 



Kansas Public Junior College Association, OfiBeial Minutes, February, 

Wellempvpr T V t 






18 . Wellemeyer, J. F., Speech at Lawrence, op. cit 
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Dr. William A. Black provided a two-week workshop with major 
emphasis on analysis of programs and suggestions regarding the 
committee’s tentative report presented at the workshop. The pro- 
posed document was presented by Fred Cinotto, Dean of the In- 
dependence Junior College at a state meeting at Hutchinson in- 
volving junior college faculty members and was the subject of 
discussion by all participants. Appropriate suggestions were incor- 
porated into the standards and criteria by the committee and the 
report was submitted in turn to the Kansas Advisory Council. Fol- 
lowing extensive discussion, the Council recommended these stan- 
dards and they were submitted to the State Superintendent and the 
State Board of Education. Official adoption was on February 25, 
1954. 

Following the printing of the standards, copies in large numbers 
were requested by the United States Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, by many states, and by several 
foreign countries. 

The American Council on Education obtained and briefed a copy 
for inclusion in one of their publications. These facts indicate the 
position which the Kansas State Department of Public Instruction 
occupied in the field of junior college evaluation activities during 
the 1950’s. The success enjoyed must be shared equally with the 
local junior college personnel, the Kansas Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation, and state college and university personnel who assisted in 
the development of the standards. Special credit must go to Pitts- 
biug State Teachers College for making the services of Dr. William 
A. Black available to assist with the intensive work rendered with 
this improvement project. 

Following completion of the standards and guide, a series of 
evaluations were begun in 1957 and continued through 1961. Each 
of the public and private junior colleges underwent an evaluation 
using these materials. 

Evaluation teams included superintendents, junior college deans, 
state college and university representatives and members from the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

A report was prepared by Mr. Herr in 1958 summarizing the 
evaluation reports of those colleges reviewed to that date. His com- 
ments are as follows: 

I. Nearly all institutions have made a respectable effort to state the philoso- 
phy of their schools and their purposes and objectives. From these statements 
a reader would get a reasonably good idea of what the school thought a junior 
college program should be. However, there would be in evidence considerable 
confusion in the statements which result from inclusion of history and pro- 
cedure in the statement of philosophy. It also is obvious that many institu- 
tions include in their statement of philosophy an obligation to provide certain 
kinds of education which the program does not reflect. One example is in the 
field of general education. The philosophy of nearly all institutions indicates 



the desirability of general education, however, very few institutions have in- 
dulged in group study for the purpose of determining what they believe such 
general education should include. The programs presented and referred to 
as general education are frequently a number of courses elected from the 
sequence of courses required in a major. Another illustration is the emphasis 
on the pro\. lion of needed education for all students within the commuting 
area of the college. However, in numerous institutions there is no effort to 
adequately provide for the unique needs of students outside urban areas. 

•j ^11 schools pick the public school boards of education as being 

ideally formed and characterize the Board of Education as meeting the junior 
college standards. This is an indication that the system of controlling the 
schools by an elective Board of Education which in turn employs the profes- 
sional personnel— the board assuming a policy-making-role and charging the 
employed personnel with the responsibility of carrying out professional re- 
sponsibility IS sound practice. However, it has been pointed out in several 
evaluations that one weakness shows up in the personnel of the board. This 
IS that most board members represent a fairly uniform kind of personnel. This 
l^ves many segments of society without a means of voicing their views in an 
effective manner. However, it must be pointed out that opportunity for cor- 
rection of this condition is accessible to the lay public. They may voice their 
preference that the Board of Education be broadly representative of the com- 
munity interests through elections. In general the evaluations indicate that 
board members are of high quality personnel but that these persons have 
exhibited a general tendency to accept what they Imd or to '.cquest changes 
based on fra^entary information concerning the college. Very few board 
rnembeis participated in a general study of the objectives of the college or of 
the basic principles which should govern the operation of the college. The 
reasons for this somewhat unbalanced effort on the part of board members are 
that money interests predominate, interest is to meet required standards, and 
me administrator in the typical situation also is a person who is overloaded. 
Conditions are worse when the same person is dean and also high-school prin- 
there is inadequate staff to carry on a good program in the 
held of personnel services including vocational and academic advisement and 
needed health services. 

all faculties include members who do not meet in full 
standards to teach in a junior college, however, deficiencies are such that with 
proper planning, requirements can be met in full by the Fall term in 1961. 
Very few faculty members have specific preparation directed toward junior 
college instruction. Salaries are too low in nearly all instances but are much 
worse in some institutions than in others. Junior college faculties possess a 
unique quahty of working together with or without formal planning to do so. 
Ihe net result that coordination is reasonably good and instructors recognize 
mdmdual needs. The result probably emanates from the smaller student 
body rather than from the organization plan of the junior college. The quality 
of instruction is undoubtedly higher because nearly all junior college instructors 
have studied and had directed practice in methods of teaching. This nrofes- 
sinnal study has no doubt influenced instructors to give more attention to 
techniques which inspire students, aid them in more effective methods of study, 
and generally improve the learning processes. 

1 opportunity to form new junior colleges is limited by 

legal financial baixiers. Existing colleges are limited by prescribed levies. Some 
local boards of education do not use the mrximum levy available to them. In 
financial management most institutions, with effort, are able to identify junior 
collep costs. In numerous instances separate accounting does exist. Very 
few institutions which house both the secondary program and the college pro- 
gram have developed formulas for allocating costs. Some institutions main- 
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tain an activity fund which accumulates from tuition or fees, receipts from 
school sponsored atheltic or dramatic events', or by other means. In most in- 
stances it would be advisable to restudy such financing in terms of Kansas 
statutes and state auditing requirements. There is no evidence of irrespon- 
sible e.\penditures. In numerous' instances the junior college finds it necessary 
to utilize funds originally designed for its elementary and secondary schools to 
maintain and operate the college. 

The method used in financing athletics should be a matter of inve.stigation 
and study by junior college communities. There is considerable evidence that 
much of the recruitment and financing activity is not under the full control 
of the college. Scholarships vary. 

Budgetary procedure varies coasiderably among the institutions. In many 
instances requests for materials do not arise with the people who use them 
and it is not uncommon that faculty members are uninformed concerning the 
budget which is approved for the department or work for which an individual 
faculty member is responsible. 

V. Enrollment — ^In all but two junior colleges the enrollment standard is 
met in full. In at least one instance the junior college is not concerned with 
reemiting a greater enrollment. 

VI. Facilities — ^If facilities are judged in terms of the building being well- 
cared for, the junior college would rate quite well in most instances. How- 
ever, if facilities are judged in terms of what may be included in a junior col- 
lege program then many inadequacies e.\ist. The public junior college and 
high school are crowded together in five instances. There is not a single 
library in the public junior colleges which provides the kind of facilities which 
ought to be included. In only a few instances are facilities available for in- 
struction of a technical character. It may be the demand does not justify the 
inclusion of such facilities. 

VII. The general attitudes of the community towards the junior college is 
quite satisfactory. Howe\'er, in only a very few instances has there been 
vigorous effort to involve the community in the detennination of the services 
which the junior college will offer. Due to the e.\cellenl attitudes which. e.\ist 
the framework for conducting surveys is readily available in most instances. 

VIII. Records — ^Ne.\t to the satisfaction indicated by local study commit- 
tees regarding school boards, records and record-keeping receive the highest 
rating. Records kept are precise, easily available, pemianently and safely 
housed in nearly all instances. Items included have been carefully selected and 
are pertinent. Tlie major suggestion is that records are too limited and do not 
adequately provide the necessary data for a considerable amount of personnel 
work. Testing, health, and followup items were most frequenth' identified as 
areas of inadequacy. 

IX. Catalogs — Most institutions present a catalog which does a reasonably 
good job of prcaenting the program of the institution. There is, however, room 
for improvement such as making the catalog more complete, more accurate, 
and improved in format and editing. 

X. Admissions — ^Admission practices are fairly satisfactory. There are, 
however, instances in which the procedure for validating credit from other 
institutions is not well defined. This is particularly true regarding transfer stu- 
dents from unaccredited institutions. This is probably the result of ver>' few 
transfers to junior colleges occurring from unaccredited schools. 

XL Graduation Requirements— In nearly all instances graduation require- 
ments are clearly stated and insofar as the committees have been able to de- 
termine they have been rather uniformly applied. 

XII. Counseling Services — Counseling services provided are limited in most 
ca.ses. More preenrollment infonnation is needed. More use of collected in- 
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fonnation should be practiced and follow-up studies of those who leave the 
school should be established. All of these activities are practices by one or 
more institutions, but complete procedures are followed in very few cases. 

XIII. Scholarships — ^There are not a great many scholarships available but 
such as are available, if based on scholarship interest, are well supported and 
administered. The amounts of scholarships are quite limited. There is little 
evidence to indicate that junior college programs are improved as a result of 
scholarships offered e.\clusively for the puq^ose of developing outstanding junior 
college athletic teams. There is evidence to indicate that the academic pro- 
gram and the junior college program generally is as great in institutions which 
do not follow this procedure. 

XIV. Health Provisions — Health provisions are rather meager in most in- 
stances. This is no doubt occasioned by the fact that a high percent of junior 
college students live at home and depend upon initiative of the 'amily and 
family health plans to take care of their needs. However, considerable num- 
ber of stu^'ents are rooming away from home to attend junior college. Many of 
these stud- • have no access to definitely defined health service. 

XV. Curriculum — ^The curriculum of the junior colllege is articulated quite 
well with colleges and universities to which most of the students transfer and 
with the high schools in the district maintaining the junior college. Relation- 
ships wth other high schools are almost uniformly weak. The strongest area 
of instruction is the liberal arts major paralleling the first two years of a four- 
year college or university curriculum. Business courses and some industrial 
arts are found in most institutions. Offerings in music, art, agriculture, and 
home economics are uniformly weak. There are, of course, e.vceptions. In 
most instances the curriculum is not specifically designated as the responsuility 
of the faculty. Most faculties, however, become involved in the determination 
of the curriculum. 

General education, as commonly referred to, has not been an objective of 
major study by junior college faculties. The strength of program varies almost 
directly with the availability of continued services of a strong teacher. 

Adult programs of specialized nature are made available on a short-term 
basis in many instances. Extra class activities vary. Some excellent opportuni- 
ties are provided for the development of student initiative, however there is 
also evidence of considerable paternalistic provision of college activity. 

Outside the activities involved in tlie preparation for evaluations there has 
not been aggresive activity in supporting formal plans for improvement of cur- 
riculum or instruction. 

XVI. Libranj — The library is second in importance only to the faculty in 
an educational program. There is a general under-emphasis of the importance 
of the library in Kansas junior colleges. Specific references are usually avail- 
able but in some cases this is not true. The average library reported to the 
American Library Association Ia.st Spring housed 9,000 volumes. This rep- 
resents the ma.\imum included in our Kansas public junior college libraries e.x- 
amined thus far. One church-related two-year college has a holding of ap- 
proximately 20,000 volumes. A good modem library should provide news- 
papers and periodicals which cover general and technical items in each of 
the subjects taught and provides information of an official character from the 
national, state, county, and local governments. There should be available 
also current literature which deals objectively in the fields of international re- 
lations. Numerous ones of our colleges meet many of these requirements ba«. 
very few meet all of them. 

A good library should provide space for individual and group or committee 
study. There should be included space for showing films, listening rooms, di.s- 
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play or art materials and for housing and use of other audio-visual aids. No 
public school library meets this kind of demand, however provisions of such 
facdities is not beyond the means of many of our schools. 

These evaluations provided background and stimulus for all those 
in the state who were interested in these institutions to work toward 
improvement of these junior colleges and to assist in the elimination 
of restraints to future developments. Three items of restraint were 
clearly identified as (a) finances, (b) control, and (c) location. 

The results of the evaluations gave a new look to Kansas junior 
colleges and gave rise to an intensified effort for improvement 
through legislation. 

The legislative effort to follow found the State Department of 
Public Instruction with F. Floyd Herr, Carl L. Heinrich, and Eileen 
Heinen, supported fully by Adel F. Throckmorton and W. C. Kamp- 
sdiroeder, close partners of the members of the Junior College As- 
sociation in working on the new improvement proj'ect. 

For a period of one year following his status as President Emeritus 
of Pittsburg State Teachers College, Dr. Rees H. Hughes worked 
wdth the State Department of Public Instruction and institutions 
of higher education. During this period of time he gave substantial 
attention to the junior college program. This provided Dr. Hughes 
with recent information to support his long-time advocacy of the 
junior college movement. This experience was of tremendous value 
when he later became a member of the house of Representatives’ 
Education Committee and was one of the chief advocates of the 
community junior college law which is discussed at some length in 
this document. 

The junior college standards, along with the respectability ac- 
corded by the university and other similar four-year institutions to 
credits earned in the junior colleges, actually contributed to the con- 
tinuance of an earlier thought that regional accreditation was not 
needed. The prevailing attitude was expressed by J. F. Wellemeyer, 
when, in 1936, he made these remarks; 

We have not attempted to line up our accreditation relations with the 
North Central As.sociation for two reasons — tlie e.\pense of the North Central 
inspection seemed almost prohibitive and we seem to be getting along very 
well without such accreditation.20 

Another reversal of trends in junior college activity related to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Until 
recently evaluations of these institutions by the North Central As- 
sociation focused attention on the liberal arts curriculum. Several 
institutions in other states rejected for membership were criticized 
in the North Central Association reports because of their emphasis 
on vocational and technical offerings. For these reasons most junior 

20. Wellemeyer, J, F., Speech at Lawrence, op. ciL 
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colleges in Kansas declined to apply for membership in the North 
Central Association. In his contacts with North Central Associa- 
tion officials, Mr. Herr concluded that fear of North Central As- 
sociation accreditation for these reasons was no longer sound. He 
visited or communicated with each official of the North Central 
Association concerning this matter and became convinced that the 
trend should be reversed and jimior colleges should begin seeking 
North Central Association accreditation. This matter was dis- 
cussed with the junior college deans and they agreed that Mr. Herr 
should officially present this point of view at the state junior college 
meeting to be held in Independence, Kansas on October 16, 1954. 
In his presentation, Mr. Herr made the following comments: 

It is to the credit of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that as a voluntary accrediting agency, it has recently assumed a new 
character in the junior college field and now recognized the unique function 
of the community college. I have not criticized Kansas junior colleges in the 
past for remaining aloof from membership in the NCA and have not in any 
instance urged that they seek membership. However within the past few 
months, investigations which I have made and conversations which I have had 
with NCA officials convince me tliat for the future, Kansas Junior and Two- 
Year Colleges or Community Colleges or by whatever other title they operate 
would he wise to seek NCA membership at once if they qualify. 

Good accrediting procedure also guarantees to the institution freedom to 
operate on the basis of objectives which may differ from the basis upon which 
other institutions conduct their programs. It is under this philosophy that 
the modem community college has come into its own. It is this philosophy 
that freed the junior college from the shackles of the parallel curriculum of a 
four-year college and permitted its sponsors to serve the local community with 
terminal, general, vocational, and specialized educational services, many times 
of a non-credit character, while offering concurrently a curriculum parallel to 
departmentalized offerings of the first two years in a four-year institution. 

Junior and two-year colleges must continue to demonstrate thtough their 
programs that their offerings are of college caliber and thus answer the critics 
who continue to classify all junior college study as “more high school.” 

Holding power of the high school and the increased number of births will 
come near doubling the number of students knocking at your door within the 
next 15 years. I have every confidence you will continue to maintain and im- 
prove programs which will merit the recognition being accorded the two- 
year program today. 

This was done and several junior colleges later achieved North 
Central Association accreditation or designed a program to move 
in this direction. 

With the establishment of the College Accreditation Section 
within the Department of Public Instruction, and the later appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. H- Hughes as an interim director, prior to the ap- 
pointment of Carl L. Heinrich as a full time director for junior col- 
leges with other assistants to augment the efforts of Mr. Herr, the 
application and supervision of these standards of accreditation as- 
sumed even greater proportions. 
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Curriculum 

There is considcfHhle dsts which indicates thst most curriculHr re- 
quirements in the enriy yenrs of our stnte s junior colleges were 

copied directly from the catalogs of four-year institutions in the 
mid-west area. 

However, while this was the general practice during these early 
years, the jumor college administrators’ opinions regarding junior 
college objectives, given in 1936, were as follows: 

Arkansas City — ^“1. To fill the interim between high-school graduation and 
the time of productive employment in the commercial world and in worth- 
while educational development. 

offer two years of college work to those who plan to complete the 
bachelor s degree, or to enter a professional school. 

3. To oflFer some terminal courses with specific preparation such as secre- 
tarial course. 

CoffeyvUk— “The junior college is the answer to the demand for more pub- 
he Muc^ion. The American people have been increasing the training of 
youth rather steadily during the past six decades. The expense of this increase 
has reached a limit. The junior college can do the job economically.” 

ElDmado — ^“The junior college should •'ncourage young people to go be- 
yond a hi^-school education for either a two-year practical completion course, 
with special emphasis on culture and citizenship, or to lay a dependable, high- 
class foundation for a complete college or university course.” 

Fort Scoff— “The Public Junior College should be the capstone of free 
public education furnishing practical, cultural, liberal, and recreational ex- 
periences suitable to the various levels and needs of the community, including 
adults. 

Gar^n City— ‘Our junior college should give more practical courses for 
the student who will not continue his college work. We need a better guidance 
program and also a more extensive program for adult education.” 

Hutchinson To help the person to learn to fit into his community in a 
more understanding way, to appreciate his duties as a citizen, and to be able 
to make a greater contribution to society.” 

lola — ^“Judged solely on the basis of the students, our function is to prepare 
for additional college work. A program fitting the facts would pay more at- 
tention to terminal courses.” 

Parsons— “The original organization of the junior college was influenced 
largely by university standards. Now we are thinking more in terms of the 
many students who will never enroll in a senior college or university. 

Independence— “The curriculum of the junior college of tomorrow will have 
to give more consideration to the requirements of students. Instead of telling 
us to follow the well-beaten path, the universities will have to aid us in the 
solution of the problem which actually exists. We should change our cunicula 
to do the most good for the largest number of people.” 22 

As further evidence of this growing awareness of the need for a 
change. Dr. E. F. Engle, in assisting with the revision of junior col- 
lege standards in the late twenties, made a signed, but unpublished 
recommendation for a more liberalized definition of the junior col- 
lege as follows: 



22. Wellemeyer, J. F., Results of Questionnaire Survey, op. cit. 
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A junior college is an institution of higher education with a curriculum 
covering two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, methods, aims, and 
thoroughness to that done in the first two years of accredited four-year colleges 
and such other courses of study as will prepare students to continue in four- 
year curricula leading to other than A. B. degrees or completion courses in such 
vocations as will meet the needs of the local community.23 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, who exerted a tremendous influence on the 
development of junior colleges in Kansas, in an address before the 
College Section of the State Teachers Association meeting in 1935, 
dwelled upon the fact that the junior colleges had not identified 
themselves with a number of tendencies to liberalize the work of 
the first two years. Wellemeyer, in commenting thereon, had these 
comments: 

The consewative attitude of junior college men is that pretty generally we 
have been hindered in our plans to establish terminal courses and in other 
ways liberalizing our curriculum by the rapid growth of our enrollments . . . 
also 

We have learned not to be too bold in our advocacy of new courses, through 
fear of the over-shadowing and over-powering effect of the larger univer- 

sities.24 

In characterizing the early curricular endeavors one should recall 
the fact that the junior college was founded upon the singular pur- 
pose of providing two years of traditional academic college work, 
and the evidence is clear that the State of Kansas has, through direct 
or indirect procedures, tended to insure that this tradition would pre- 
vail. 

However, some Kansas junior colleges have liberalized their cur- 
riculums and services, and astonishingly enough, many such pro- 
grams were successful. A list of vocational-technical programs and 
course offerings in the junior colleges are found in the appendix. 
These programs were, however, too few in number due to the limita- 
tion of adequate financial resources for securing staff personnel, 
building facilities, and instructional materials rather than through 
a lack of vision on the part of the administration reh^^ive to the 
need and desirability for liberalization. 

The success of those liberalized curricular efforts by junior college 
personnel is the result of continuous efforts to develop programs of 
this nature. These successes refute the statements frequently made 
that the junior colleges were not interested in vocational-technical 
phases of education until state and federal funds became available 
in recent years. (See publication by F. Floyd Herr in 1946-1954 
and by Wellemeyer in 1936 (Appendix F) for validating data col- 
lected. ) 

Apathy and antagonism toward the liberalization of the curricu- 
lum and to the junior college in general seems to have been gen- 



23. Engle, E. F., Unpublished Recommendation, 1925. 

24. Wellemeyer, J. F., Speech at Lawrence, op. cit 



erated by those not familiar with the expanding philosophy con- 
nected with such institutions and from the unwillingness to accept 
the fact that public education is the responsibility of the state and 
that equality of post-high-school educational opportunity lies in the 
establishment and nurture of expanded curricular patterns rather 
than in the limitation to a singular pattern for a select few. 

In this respect, the Report on Higher Education in Kansas, 1962, 
contains the following: 

Equal Educational Opportunity, or the open door policy for higher educa- 
tion, is important to the people of Kansas. Our technological arid democratic 
society requires that every boy and girl should have the opportunity to develop 
whatever talents he or she may have. By reconstructing the junior college 
system the state can maintain that policy and render even greater service to its 
young people.23 

The above statement indicates that the junior colleges should play 
an increasingly greater role in post-high-school education and sup- 
port the State Department of Public Instruction philosophy that ad- 
ditional curricular functions other than the singular college parallel 
are essential. Only in this way can the needs of our post-high- 
school youth be met and be made compatible with the demands of 
modern society. 



Senate Concurrent Resolution, No. 22 

The last, piece of junior college legislation passed by the Kansas 
Legislature during the developmental period came about in 1963. 
Faced with a crisis brought about by expanding enrollments, an 
antiquated legal structure, and inadequate financial resources to 
meet the demands for post secondary educational needs within the 
existing junior college districts, members of the Kansas Public Junior 
College Association did, at their annual fall meeting at Hutchinson, 
in 1962, reaffirm their position relative to the necessity for focusing 
efi'orts upon securing legislative proposals which would provide for 
a thorough study of the role, function, financing, and organization 
of Kansas junior colleges. The Legislative Committee of this organi- 
zation was augmented with additional members under the chair- 
manship of Dr. O. L. Plucker, Superintendent of Kansas City 
Schools, and was directed to pursue a course of action aimed at 
bringing about such a study. The State Department of Pubhc In- 
struction gave strong direction and support to this movement. 

In view of the efforts of this Legislative Committee, the implica- 
tions contained in the Report on Higher Education, 1962, and the 
successes in other states with the junior college movement. Senate 

25* Report on Higher Education in Kansas to the Board of Regents, Kansas Plans for 
the Next Generation, Panel of Advisors, Topeka, Kansas, December, 1964, p* 5. 
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Concurrent Resolution, No. 22 came into being with the necessary 
finances to carry out the provisions thereof.sc (See Appendix A for 
details . ) 

As was expected, the Kansas Legislative Council delegated the 
responsibility for implementing this proposal to its Committee on 
Education. Committee members were Senator Laurin V Jones, 
Dodge City, Chairman; Representative John D. Bower, x.icLouth’ 
Vice-Chairman; Representative Edward B. Boyd, Lamed; Repre- 
sentative Walter Ford, Ulysses; and Senator Glee S. Smith, Tr 
Lamed.-* *’ 

The Committee on Education, in accepting this responsibility, 
appointed an Advisory Committee of educators to perform the study 

and to report their recommendations. These committee members 
were: 



Chairman, President Emeritus, Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg, Member, Kansas House of Representatives. 

Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, School of Education, University of Kansas. 
Aaron W. Harper, Chairman, Department of Education and Psychology, 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 

..o^' Director of the Division of Accreditation and Teacher Cer- 

tinea tion, State Department of Public Instruction. 

Thaine p. McCormick, Director, State Board of Vocational Education. 

O. L. Plucker, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Chairman, Research 
Commission, Kansas Public Junior College Association. 

Edwin J. Walbourn, President, Butler County Junior College, President, 
Kansas Pubhc Junior College Association.28 



Assisting the Advisory Committee were: 

Camden Strain, Assistant Director, Research Department, Legislative Coun- 



Director, College Accreditation Section, State Department 

ot Public Instruction. 

Eileen Heinen, Assistant, College Accreditation Section, State Department 
ot Public Instruction, Secretary to the Advisory Committee.29 



Kanffs', p® Recommendations, State Printer, Topeka, 

27. Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Advisoru Commitfee> nn 

1964,*^. HL L WvrCo^cTCerr&^^^ 

28. Ibid. 



29. Report of the Advisory Committee on Education, op, cit. 
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Zoology class, Parsons ( now 
Labette) Junior College, 1940. 

Metallurgy laboratory, Hutchinson 
Community Junior College, 1967. 
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The Kansas Community Junior 
Col lege — Esto bl ish ment 



Report of the Advisory Committee 

In accordance with instructions, the Advisory Committee, under the 
able leadership of its chairman Dr. R. H. Hughes made an ex- 
haustive study of the problem to two-year post-high-school educa- 
tion in Kansas. During the course of extensive deliberations, they 
received assistance from many individuals and groups before ar- 
riving at final conclusions and recommendations. In an effort to 
indicate the widespread interest in this study and the diversity of 
informational sources, a list of acknowledgements is presented in 
Appendix H. The committee prepared a report of findings and 
recommendations which was presented to the Legislative Council 
at their November, 1964, meeting. According to the report, there 
was a definite need for greater development of post-high-school edu- 
cational opportunities in our state and the following generalizations 
were indicative of this position: 

fi, ^ conservative estimate of Kansas college population indicates that by 
the end of the next ten years, twice as many eligible college students will need 
opportunity to attend college. An enrollment increase to more than 120 000 
students from the present 66,000 is anticipated. 

2. A need exists in Kansas for more opportunities in post-high-school oc- 
cupational education. Business and industry express continued need for trained 
pereonnel. The greatest increases are expected in those occupations which re- 
quire more training. 

3. .Approximately half of Kansas high-school graduates do not enter col- 
lege, and half of those who do enter college do not continue long enough to 
earn a baccalaureate degree. 

4. A wide variation in patterns of attendance beyond high school exists 
among the various areas of Kansas. Students living in some parts of the state 
are in many rejects deprived of an accessible and adeq-‘ate opportunity to 
continue their education.^ 



This report docs, in its recommendations, state the following; 

•^hhough Kansas has a long history of junior college development since 
1917, reorganization is urgently needed to enable these institutions to serve a 
vanety educational needs at the post-high-school level. Despite limited 
financial resources which have severely curtailed their development, Kansas 
junior colleges, within their limited resources, have accomplished a remark- 
college^””^” for least the university parallel furction of a community junior 



T Rees H., Chairman, Advisory Committee on Junior CoIIpup^ c*nnim§tnihi 

Juntor Colleges, Report to the Kansas LeAlve Council, 

2. Loc. cit 



The report continues further: 

However, a long-range plan should be developed to include provisions for: 
(1) A d" “rsity of post-high-school educational opportunities, (2) a geographic 
dispersion of institutions to provide more opportunities within commuting dis- 
tance of students, and (3) adequate financial support for all post-high-school 
institutions. . . .3 

It was pointed out that, in view of the type of services now be- 
ing provided by the state’s four-year institutions, it was felt that 
the two-year colleges would not be competitive with the four-year 
institutions but would actually supplement their efforts while at the 
same time providing for expansion of post secondary educational 
opportunities. Such expansion would provide additional opportunity 
ill the general as well as in the technical and occupational areas to 
many Kansas youth who might otheiAvise be deprived of such op- 
portunity. Relative to this matter, the report states : 

. . . We believe that a state system of junior colleges would fill a gap 
in our educational system and would jenefit the economy of Kansas and its 
people.-^ 

In view of the above mentioned belief, the Advisory Committee 
formulated a plan for the establishment and implementation of a 
state system of community junior colleges and submitted thirty-six 
specific recommendations. These recommendations were of such 
significance that they have been reproduced below: 

1. A totally new body of legislation for community junior colleges be de- 
veloped and enacted which will provide for establishing; 

(fl) A system of high quality, community-oriented junior colleges operated 
in various local communities distributed throughout the state; 

(&) A plan of organization, administration, supervision, and financing which 
will promote high quality educational services at the community junior college 
level; 

(c) A system which can properly be coordinated with the secondary schools 
and community educational needs of the state as well as with the programs 
of the higher degree granting colleges and universities of the state; and 

(d) A system which can provide for an orderly transition of the 14 presently 
established junior colleges in order that each one may be incorporated into the 
new system, continued without change, or terminated, depending upon the 
local conditions as well as the desires of the hoard in each of the several com- 
munities. (A fifteenth public junior college was established in Kansas by ac- 
tion of the voters of the Colby school district on July 1, 1964. Statutory pro- 
visions, however, prevent this college from participating in the distribution of 
county and state funds.) 

2. The junior colleges which comprise this system be organized and estab- 
lished in accord with newly enacted legislation and officially designated as 
Kansas Communitj' Junior Colleges. As such, the committee recommends 
they be supervised, financed, and administered under the terms of the newly 
adopted legislation. 

3. The state be divided into approximately nineteen junior college areas 
with boundary lines more or less flexible and that all additional post-high- 
school education programs be developed in relationship to this “blueprint.” 



3. Loc. cit 

4. Loc. cit 
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4. The long-range plan designed be to place two years of post-high-school 
education within commuting distance of all high-school graduates in the state. 

H ° i f if of policy and to the extent practicable, the state area voca- 

tional-technical schools be incorporated and operated within the organization 
ot the community junior colleges. 

6. Community junior colleges be operated so as to relieve in increasing 
£veir^'°" college and university enrollment at freshman and sophomore 

7. The system of community junior colleges be financed and administered 
cooperatively by the state and by local districts, with the state principally re- 
sponsible for coordination, standards, supervision, accreditation and research, 
and th^ocal districts responsible for control, management, and operation. 

o. The State Board of Education be designated as the state community 
junior college authority with state administration, standards, supervision, and 
accreditation o. community junior colleges centered in a Division of Com- 
munity Junior CoUeges in the State Department of Public Instruction. The 
division should be organized, managed, and financially supported in a manner 
vdiich guarantee opportunity to attract a director qualified by experience and 
education, which makes possible the provision of adequate staff and assures 
necessary, materials, equipment, and administrative budget to implement prop- 
erly the proposed plan of services. 

9. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction nominate for the Board’s 
coHege^^ ^ State Director who shall serve as coordinator for community junior 

u !i^’ junior colleges prepare and submit reports as required 

by the Division of Community Junior Colleges. 

11. A State Advisory Community College Council be established to be 
composed of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; the State Com- 
munity Jnnmr College Director, who shall be secretary; the State Director for 
Vocational Education; the Executive Secretary of the State Board of Regents; 
one member of the Board of Regents appointed by the State Board of Regents- 
and SK citizens broadly representative of business, labor, agriculture, education! 
and such other interests as may be nominated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and appointed by the Governor. 

1'^. ]^cal control of the community junior college be vested in the local 
boara of education when the college operates as a unit of the public school 

Local control be vested in an elected community junior college Board 
a! ^ “ SIX members when the college operates in a separate district 

and that the members be qualified electors of the district with their election 
and term of office to be prescribed by law. 

14. The local administrative officer of the community junior college be 
d^ignated as president, ^d that he be responsible to the chief administrative 
officer when the junior college is a part of a school system and to the Board of 
Inistees when the institution is in a separate district 

college on1y'by-'°" adopted to permit organization of a community junior 
(ff) A county; or 

u combination of adjoining counties or parts of two or more counties 

but which contains at least all of one county; or 

(c) Any area containing less than a whole county but adequate in terms 
of assessed valuation and student potential to support a Community Junior Col- 
lege and approved by the Community Junior College Authority. 

The committee recommends that all community junior colleges in the state 
pmceed toward reorganization with the county or multi-county operation as a 
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16. Tlie legi.slation recognize the fact that a community junior college may 
carry on its various programs in more than one center within a designated dis- 
trict. However, when more than one center is maintained or when more than 
one junior college is operated within a single county, the committee recom- 
mends that they be operated and maintained within the framework of a county- 
wide or multi-county community junior college district, under the control of a 
board of trustees selected from the area as a whole. 

17. The organization and establishment of a community junior college be 
dependent upon meeting legal requirements, standards,- criteria, approval, and 
authorization of the state authority and that basic determining factors, for 
example, be district property valuation, student potential, and community 
interest. 

IS. A uniform procedure for determining per student operational costs be 
established by the state authority, and all enrolled students, resident and non- 
resident, be included. 

19. State contribution to financial support for operation of each junior col- 
lege be equal to fifty percent of the cost of current operation for the preceding 
year; provided that, during the first two years of operation under this new law, 
the budget as approved by the state junior college authority be used as a basis 
for determining the state’s portion of the contribution. 

20. The site be furnished by the local district. 

21. Federal funds be administered in accordance with provisions of the 
federal act and the state plan implementing it. 

22. Charging of student fees for instruction be optional with the local 
board, provided that a maximum amount which may be charged is established 
by the state authority: Provided, however. That the charges to each student 
will not exceed ten percent of the per student operational cost for tlie previous 
year. 

23. For students residing outside the community college district but within 
the state, the county of residence pay tuition plus an amount equal to the local 
district s share of per student operation and capital outlay costs, said payment 

to be from a tax on all property within said countv outside a junior college 
district. - j t. 

24. No state support payments be made to community junior colleges for 
students who are not residents of Kansas. However: 

(«) Fees for out-of-state students be detemiined by the local board. 

{h) Foreign students attending on a student visa be charged on the basis 
of resident fee schedule. 

25. The state assume responsibility for sharing the cost of capital expendi- 
tures on a systematic, long-term basis taking into account problems involved 
in provision of facilities on a current basis as well as long-term needs for re- 
placement and modernization of plants and equipment; payment for capital and 
expenditures to be based on the principle of amortization of investments in 
buildings, equipment, and other capitalized items. 

^ 26. An amount equal to the total number of students who are residents of 
Kansas multiplied by $50 be paid for capital expenditures and debt service, 
and that all amounts paid for such purposes be placed in a special fund and 
expended only for the following; 

(o) Direct payment for new buildings and equipment. 

{h) Capital improvements to, and remodeling of, existing buildings. 

(c) Purchase of additional equipment. 

(.d) Additions to buildings. 

{e) Site improvements. 

(/) Architect’s and professional fees associated with capital exnenditures. 
(g) Payment of principal and interest on bonded debt incurred for any of 
the above purposes. 
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The committee recommends that such funds be permitted to accumulate for 
She schools^"^ invested in the same manner as special building funds of 

27. Community junior college districts be authorized to levy ad valorem 
taxes for operating purposes and capital costs. 

28. Community junior college districts be auth orized to issue general obli- 
gation bonds not to e;|ceed five percent of the assessed valuation of the district, 
upon approval by majonty vote of those voting in an elecrion called for such 

purpose and to levy ad valorem taxes necessary for payment of principal and 
interest thereon. 

support of community junior colleges be appropriated 
to toe state autliority for reallocation to qualifying institufions. 

f i- ^®h”g eligible for state funds, a community j'unior college con- 

form to the following criteria: 

(a) A minimum unadjusted valuation of all taxable property within the 
dishict in an amount not less than $20,000,000, and a minimum land area 
having adequate taxable property and student potential to maintain a com- 

mumty junior college program and comprising preferably at least one entire 
county. 

(^) A minimum Kansas resident high school enrollment of not less than 900 

SVihuv within commuting distance of the proposed junior college 
from both public and non-public high schools. ^ 

31. Educational offerings of the community junior colleges be concerned 

terminating after two years of study or less; with leeway pro- 
vided for possible development of some technical curricular offerings which 

levyhoweveT”’* completion, all of less than baccalaureate 

32. Community junior colleges operate with programs which may vary 
from a smgle purpose curriculum to a comprehensive, widely diversified multi- 

local area wishes, needs, and resources, 
dd. Ihe systm of community junior colleges provide, within the system as 
a whole and to the extent needed and possible within each college, educational 

fiSriteJthereto^"^ following areas, but not necessarily 

rnufl I’® transferred to a senior 

college or umvereity and applied toward an undergraduate degree. Courses 
for transfer credits shall be cooperatively coordinated with similar courses in 
four-year institutions. m 

, A program of general education liberal arts appropriate for persons who 

will terminate their formal school education upon completion of two years of 
college work or less. ^ 

(c) Technical business, and semi-professional programs including prepara- 
hon of persons for employment in newly developing semi-professional and 
t^hnical occupations evolving as a result of the scientific and technological 
changes m today s economy. 

(d) OccupationaUy-oriented programs of non-college transfer credit courses 
todustry^^ assistance of appropriate advisory committees from trades and 

remedial and/or high-school completion for students of 

post-high-school age. 

(/) Proems for adults — non-credit courses, seminars, in-service training 
and retraining of workers; and other prpgrams of community service. 
ig) A program of student activities. 

(^) A program of guidance and counseling services necessary for the full- 
tinie and the part-time student to assess his capabilities and interests and to 
enable him to choose intelligently the educational offerings consistent with 
realistic goals and aspirations. 
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34. Programs and services offered by ‘ individual community colleges be 
determined by studies of the educational and service needs of the community 
area, with consideration given to the needs of the state and the nation. 

35. Students to fulfill re,iuirements for graduation from an accredited com- 
munity junior college be eligible for the associate degree, a diploma, or cer- 
tificate of completion. 

36. The e.\isting junior colleges and the newly organized community junior 
colleges not be permitted to become the nucleus for four-year institutions of 
higher education.^ 

5. Ibid., pp. .wi-xxii. 




Linotype operation. Parsons (now Labette) Junior College, I940's. 
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Report of the Legislative Council 

It is evident that the Councirs Committee on Education, in accept- 
ing tl.\e Advisory Committee’s report, did consider the report as con- 
stituting only partial fulfillment of their assignment. The following 
statements are indications of this fact: 

. . . However, Ae committee has felt that its respc.isibilities would not 

be discharged under the terms of the resolution, nor its assignment from the 
legislative council completed, by merely transmitting the report of the advisory 
committee. 

. . . The propti function of the council’s committee, as perceived by its 

members, was to evaluate the recommendation of the experts, and then draft a 
final report containing recommendations in the light of a sound legislative pro- 
gram for the forthcoming session of the legislature. We believe this approach 
to be of most benefit to Kansas.® " 

In view of the position taken by the Council’s education commit- 
tee, it is not surprising, that the Legislative Council’s final conclu- 
sions and recommendations differed somewhat from the Advisory 
Committee’s report. The council’s conclusions were summarized by 
the following basic principles: 

1. In all areas of the state not within reasonable commuting distance of a 
public or private college, two years of post-Iiigh-scbool education should be 
made available within reasonrhle commuting distances of potential students, 
imder locally operated units administered by an area-wide elective board of 
trustees. 

2. A state-wide plan of post-high-school education areas should be adopted 
to prevent wasteful and unnecessary overlapping and duplication and co avoid 
leaving significant isolated unserved areas without educational opportunity. 

3. One system of pu liic two-year post-high-school organization should be 
created subject to supervision at the state level by a single state agency author- 
ized to administer state supervisory functions over all locally operated schools. 

4. The establishment of units in the state-wide plan should be subject to 
compliance with realistic criteria relative to population, high-school pupils en- 
rolled in grades nine through twelve, potenti^ post-higivschool students, finan- 
cial resources, adequate curriculum, and attitude of the community. 

5. Financing of the program should be the primary responsibility of the 
area served with a substantial contribution for operation expenditures from state 
revenue sources comparable to that provided by the state for elementary and 
secondary schools. The legislature may want to consider an allowance for 
capital improvement purposes. 

6. Students should be required to contribute toward the cost of their edu- 
cation by payment of tuition in addition to customary activity fees. The county 
of residence of Kansas students attending from outside the taxing district should 
pay a uniform tuition amount equivalent to the previous year’s average operat- 
ing cost pel student in all accredited junior colleges, less the tuition paid by 
the student and the state contribution. Out-of-£;ate and foreign students should 
be charged tuition equivalent to the previous year’s average cost per student in 
all accredited junior colleges, but not to exceed the average tuition charged 
out-of-state and foreign students at the state colleges and universities. 

6* Chsse. Harold H,, Chainnan, Kansas Legislative Council, Report and Recotnmenda- 
ttons. Proposal No. 2, 1964, pp. 5-6. 
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'7. The curriculum offered in post-high-sehool education areas should pro- 
Via_ for the system as a whole, and to the grei .est extent possible within each 
rinit (at least a majority of) the following: 

( 1 ) Two-year terminal programs from sUidents not going on to a four-year 
college for a degree. 

(2) Transfer programs of the first two years of regular college work for stu- 
dents who want to complete a four-year college program. 

(3) Technical, semi-professional, and occupationally directed programs of 
a vocational nature. 

(4) Continuing education for adults including non-credit courses and courses 
for job retraining and job advancement. 

(5) Programs of high school completion for students of post-high-school 
age.7 

The Legislative Council submitted its report, along with the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee, to the appropriate committees of 
the 1965 legislature for possible action. 

The Community Junior College Act 

As a result of the reports of the Advisory Committee and the Legis- 
lative Council, the Senate Education Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Joseph Harder, and the House Education Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Kepreseiitative John Bower, pro- 
ceeded with long hours of deliberations and hearings relative to the 
development of an equitable and sound law for the state’s two-year 
colleges. While much credit can be attributed to the members of 
these two committees and to Governor William Avery for his sup- 
port in providing a financing program in accordance with the pro- 
visions within the legislation, other members \vithin both branches 
of our state government provided strong support toward its develop- 
ment and passage. Special recognition should be accorded to Rep- 
resentative R. H. Hughes, a long time supporter of the two-year 
college movement in Kansas. Without his yeoman efforts and 
guidance-, the final outcome could have been much different. 

The resultant legislative proposal. House Bill 893, was passed into 
law by the 1965 legislature with a unanimous vote by the Kouje 
and only a few scattered votes of opposition in the Senate. The 
complete details of this legislation may be found in the Kansas 
Statutes, 1965, and are carried in full in Appendix L. 

Through this act recognition had been accorded to the Kansas 
two-year college and the flexibility for development into a truly 
comprehensive institution was deeply imbedded within the law. A 
new foundation and framework had replaced the provisions of the 
antiquated 1917 law and the additional confusion brought on by the 
numerous special and local laws relating to specific institutions. 
With this action, Kansas had taken a big step forward in regaining 
some of the prestige it formerly had acquired as a leader in the 
junior college movement. 



7. Chase, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 
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The Community Junior College Advisory Council 

Consistent with the provisions of the new legislation, plans were 
immediately initiated to establish the Advisory Council and the 
members were appointed by the Governor. Those individuals, with 
the organizations or areas which they represent, are: 

Donald E. Bonjour, State Board of Education (Replaced Ailene 
Beall-Resigned ) ; 

Dr. Wilbur Billington, Industry; 

Dr. M. C. Cunningham, President of a State College; 

John F. Eberhardt, State Board of Regents; 

Garland P. Ferrell, Agriculture; 

Dr. Jack M. Flint, Chief Administrator of a Community Junior 
College; 

Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O. S. B., Kansas Association of Private 
Colleges; 

Clifford Hope, Jr., Professions; 

Dr. Jack Kinder, Secondary Schools; 

Jack McGlothlin, Labor; and 

John Collins (Replaced Dr. George D. Marshall), Board of 
Trustees of a Community Junior College.® 

Although the law was somewhat vague as to the definite duties 
of this Advisory Council, its first activity was in assisting the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the development of a State 
Plan which would authorize criteria and standards for establishing 
new community junior colleges. It would also influence the philos- 
ophy of the state system for community junior colleges, and would 
make recommendations to the legislature for the future develop- 
ment of the system. 

Junior College to Community Junior College 

Under the provisions of Section 10, Paragraph (d), of this legisla- 
tion,^® any existing junior college could petition the state authority 
to become a community junior college and would, thereupon, be 
deemed to have been approved. The State Department of Public 
Instruction furnished the necessary forms for requesting "deemed” 
approval, and all existing institutions began the new fiscal year, on 
July 1, 1965, as community junior colleges. 

9. Kampschroeder, W. C.* State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ^‘Kansas State 
Plan for Community Junior Colleges, 1967,** p. 1. 

10. Throckmorton, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
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Business education, El Dorado ( now 
Butler County) Junior College, 1948. 

Data processing, Butler County 
Community Junior College. 1967. 
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Community Junior College Develop* 

ment, 1965-67 



state Plan for Community Junior Colleges 

During Ae early stages of the developmental period, each of the 
community junior colleges was involved with various activities 
within its respective districts to implement the community concepts 
embodied within the provisions of the new legislation. At the same 
time, the Community Junior College Advisory Council was busily 
engaged with its efforts to assist in the development of a state plan 
for a system of community junior colleges. The efforts of the 
Advisory Council were brought into focus when its recommenda- 
tions were approved and signed by Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Adel F. Throckmorton, on March 11, 1966. With this 
action, the first state plan of this nature for Kansas was formalized.^ 

While the Advisory Council members recognized that this plan 
would need future study and revision, it is evident that they felt this 
docurnent to have merit for the present. It is also apparent that 
Superintendent Throckmorton held much the same view when, in 
his statement of approval, he said: 

“This State Plan is hereby approved subject to further study by the Advisory 

Council for Community Junior Colleges and the State Superintendent of PuWic 
Instruction . . .”2 



A similar position was taken by his successor. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction W. C. Kampschroeder, when, on January 6, 1967, 
he a]p)roved and signed a similar but later edition of this plan, one 
which included the Advisory Council s recommendations for legis- 
lative changes to the 1967 Legislature. His statements did, how- 
ever, allude to the approval of Amendment Number Three by the 
electorate, on November 8, 1966, and indicated that more study 
would be required as a result.^ 

Since the significance of this state plan is evident, a brief discus- 
sion of the background and the essential features follows.'* ( For a 
more detailed presentation, see Appendix G . ) 

The purpose of the state plan was to develop a relatively uniform 
system of quality public community junior colleges which could be 
easily integrated into the higher educational system of Kansas. 



PI Adel F., State Superintendent of Public Instruction Kansas State 

Plan for Commumty Jumor Colleges, State Printer, Topeka, Kansas, 1966, p. 11. 

2. Ibid. 



3. Kampscbroeder, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Kansas State 

Plan for Community Junior Colleges, State Printer, Topeka, Kansas, 1967, p. 13, 

4. Ibid, 
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Through implementation of the plan, it was hoped that a minimum 
number of institutions would be established within reasonable com- 
muting distance of every potential Kansas student. The intent was 
that these institutions be separate entities having facilities and 
programs unique unto themselves. 

The authority for the organization of these community institutions 
is contained in the 1965 Community Junior College Act {K.S.A. 
1965 Supp. 72-6901 et seq . ), and Section 6 of this act stipulates that 
the state authority will be responsible for developing the state plan. 

Under provisions of the plan, community junior college areas, 
not to exceed twenty-two in number, were to be established. Loca- 
tion of such areas was to be determined by commuting distances 
for every student in the state, and only in exceptional circumstances 
could more than one such institution be developed in any single 
area. For purposes of determining locations, reasonable commuting 
distance was considered to be fifty miles or one hour’s driving time. 

The plan also established certain criteria of an additional nature 
to assist in determining the feasibility of locations. They included 
post-high-school needs not presently being met by existing institu- 
tions, numbers of potential students and an adequate financial base. 

Districts which did not have junior colleges within their areas at 
the time of enactment of the legislation were provided with the 
procedures to be followed in securing permission to establish new 
institutions. The primary procedure involves as analysis of the 
area and its needs centering upon fifteen specific pieces of informa- 
tion. 

Upon completion of the initial survey, the Advisory Council for 
Community Junior Colleges is authorized to review the application 
and to make its recommendations to the state authority. He may 
approve or disapprove the application based upon the recommenda- 
tions or upon reliance of his own personal judgment. The final step 
upon receiving an approval is for the potential district to submit 
the issue to the electorate of the proposed district as provided in 
the law. 

Guidelines for curriculum offerings are broadly outlined in the 
plan. Both the proposed and previously established community 
junior colleges must offer a wide variety of programs which usually 
fall into four general classifications; College or university parallel; 
occupational, which includes vocational-technical programs; guid- 
ance and counseling services; and public services. 

Junior colleges in existence at the time of enactment of the law 
were limited as to the expansion of their districts. Territory could 
be added only under extremely limiting circumstances. 

In areas of the state with high population density it was con- 
sidered probable that the necessity might arise for the establishment 
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of more than one community junior college in a district despite the 
restrictions on commuting distances. Procedures were established 
to provide for this possibility. 

Certain academic requirements for staflF members of the college 
were also established. In general, the colleges were to employ only 
those teachers who were noted for both competency in their chosen 
field and for the ability to teach. The minimum academic require- 
ment was set at the master s degree, with a graduate major in the 
subject taught. Boards of trustees were also instructed to encourage 
their staff members to obtain thirty semester hours of work beyond 
the master s degree. 

Teachers in the vocational-technical areas must meet the standards 
of certification as provided for in the Kansas State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Recognizing the importance of full accreditation, the Commu.iity 
Junior College Act provided that those junior colleges in existence 
at the time of enactment of the legislation had two years to meet 
the requirements of the state plan and the standards for accredita- 
tion. New colleges had a three-year period in which to gain ac- 
creditation for their programs. 

Legislative Recommendations 

After the first year’s operation under the provisions of the new law 
and state plan, needs for improvement were evident. In keeping 
with both the direct and implied functions inherent within the 1965 
law, the Community Junior College Advisory Council directed its 
efforts toward recommendations as provided in the law. On De- 
cember 7, 1966, the council did adopt, after much deliberation, the 
following recommendations and presented them to the state au- 
thority. 

1. Increased State Assistance for Operations. Amend HB 893 to read: 
The bas:.. for distribution of the community junior college fund shall be ten 
dollars ($10) for each credit hour of each duly enrolled student who is a bona 
fide resident student of the State of Kansas during the current school term not 
to exceed 50 percent of the cost of operation as defined by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Restore^ the^ Operating Levy to 5 Mills as Originally Recommended by 
the State Legislative Council and Increase to 8 Mills the Levy in a County or 
Counties in Which Two Junior Colleges Operate. 

3. Authority to Create a Junior College Building Levy. 

Create New Legislation to provide state financial support of not less than 
fifty dollars ($50) per full time equivalent Kansas resident student 

5. Provide additional legislation to authorized community junior colleges to 
consolidate. 

(B) Define resident students. 

(C) Clarify voting election laws in a community junior college district. 

6. Provide community junior colleges authority to construct donnitories 
upon approval of the State Authority after advice from the Advisory Council 
for Community Junior Colleges. 
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7. Delete all reference to Advisory Council for Community Junior Colleges 
and to place Schilling Institute directly under the supervision of the State 
Board of Education by statute. 

8. Provide one Advisory Council for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions relative to the establishment of new instituiions or to the consolidation of 
existing institutions whether they be community junior colleges, area voca- 
tional-technical schools, or technical institutes.^ 

It is interesting to note that these recommendations, in addition to 
the adoption by the Kansas Public Community Junior College As- 
sociation, were adopted, in part, by both die Kansas State Teachers 
Association and the Kansas Association of School Boards. Items one 
through five were endorsed into the legislative recommendations of 
each of these organizations. 



Summary of 1967 Legislative Accomplishments 

In the 1967 session of the Kansas Legislature, State Superintendent 
W. C. Kampschroeder presented his recommendations regarding the 
community j'unior college. Much of what he suggested was in 
agreement with the proposals of the Advisory Council. Differences 
were slight and did not materially change the concepts within the 
proposals. 

Early in the session, it was brought to the attention of the legis- 
lature that procedures for election of board of trustees of com- 
munity junior colleges were non-existent. This situation was cor- 
rected with the introduction and passage of Senate Bill 71 and 
House Bill 1149. The former bill set up a basic plan with several 
alternatives. The latter bill related to holdover members of certain 
boards of trustees. Additional procedures for electing first boards 
of trustees in new community junior colleges were covered in 
Senate Bill 3(17. 

The 1965 legislation had set limitations on the ad valorem tax at 
5 mills for districts under $60 million in valuation and 3 mills for 
those districts exceeding $60 million valuation. Senate Bill 152, 
Section 2, raised the valuation limits so that districts, widi up to $75 
million valuation could levy 5 mills, and it also increased from 7 
to 8 mills the levy limit for counties in which more than one com- 
munity junior college exists. 

Midway in the legislative session. House Bill 1551 and House Bill 
1557 were introduced. The combined features of these two bills 
embodied most of the concepts inherent within items one through 
five of the recommendations of the Advisory Council. House Bill 
1551 dealt almost exclusively with those proposals which did not in- 
volve expenditures of state funds, and it is the only one of the two to 
receive serious consideration. In the last few days of the session, 

5. Kampschroeder, W. C., op. cit., p. 13. 
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however, the general features of House Bill 1557 and of Senate Bill 
10, which was aimed at the elimination of out-district tuition, were 
amended into House Bill 1551. 

House Bill 1551 had been passed by the House vwthout a dis- 
senting vote. The Senate amended the bill with the above men- 
tioned features. Upon referral to a conference committee, the 
amended version was subsequently passed by both branches of the 
legislature and sent to the Governor who, as was expected, vetoed 
it. His veto message of April 20, addressed to the Kansas House 
of Representatives, gave the following reasons for his veto: 

1. My legal counsel after consultation with the Attorney General have ad- 
vised me that there is a serious constitutional question involved in House Bill 
1551 in that the enactment of this bill Avas in violation of Article 2, Section 15 
of the Constitution of Kansas* In the event litigation resulted from the enact- 
merit of House Bill 1551 all junior college budgets would be in serious jeopardy 
and a chaotic result could ensue if this bill became law. 

This bill is an example of what happens in the last hectic days of any 
geiieral session. One bill becomes the vehicle for two or three other bills. 
This does not aid the junior colleges in their attempt to operate on a sound 
basis. 

3. This legislation is discriminatory in that it provides additional support 
for students coming from outside the county but does not provide any prop- 
erty tax relief for people in the county with a junior college. 

4. The junior college people have made the request that comprehensive 
legislation be held in abeyance until the iiext session of the legislature. 

5. Several persons administratively connected to junior colleges have con- 
tacted this office and indicated their displeasure with this legislation. 

6. Based upon student projections for next school year, it would appear 
that the budget requirement would be $1.8 million in excess of my recom- 
mended budget. This does not make for sound budgeting from the state level. 
Also, if the state is going to become this deeply involved in junior college 
financing, it must establish th< medias, whereby we have greater audit con- 
trol over the junior college expenditures. 

7. I am instructing my staff to begin work immediately and in cooperation 
with the Legislative Council to determine the direction and commitment the 
state should make in the junior college program. Because of the importance 
of the junior colleges, I think it is important that we approach the problem 
responsibly. These proposals will be of benefit to all the junior colleges and 
not penalize the institutions as is the case with this legislation. 

8. The Republican Chairman of the House Education Committee, John 
Bower, recommended this bill not be passed.® 



With reference to this proposed legislation, it is obvious from 
the amendments attached and the subsequent veto by the Governor 
that the entire matter was extremely controversial and that a wide 
diversity of opinion prevailed in the legislature as to the best solu- 
tion for resolving this problem. The merit of both actions will, no 
doubt, continue to be a focal point of controversy for some time to 
come. The reaction by the members of the Kansas Public Com- 
munity Junior College Association relative to both the final 



6. Diking, Robert, Governor of the State of Kansas, 
House of Representatives, Topeka, Kansas, April 20, 1967. 
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amended version of the bill and to the governor’s veto was expressed 
by Jack M. Flint, speaking in behalf of the association, when he was 
quoted in the April 21 edition of the Kansas City Star as follows: 

The bill in its original form was good. The amended version had both 
its good and bad points . . . Our reaction to die Governor’s veto is one 

of mixed emotions. We are not too happy and neither are we too upset. We 
are a group and all involved. We must consider how we are affected as a 
whole. 

We will be back next year to appear before the legislature in an effort to get 
some degree of determination as to what the role and function of a com- 
munity junior college is to be in the total role of Kansas higher education. If 
we are to have a role, then we need to seek adequate financial support to carry 
it out. 



Summary of Developmental Accomplishments 
Since 1965 

Mr. Carl L. Heinrich, Director of Community Junior Colleges for 
the State of Kansas, has provided, in a letter dated May 18, 1967, 
the following summary of accomplishments for this period: 

Within four months after the passage of die law, all seventeen existing 
junior colleges were reorganized as community junior colleges. This change 
in organization meant separation of such colleges horn hi^-school extension 
and provided authority and procedures (1) to enlarge the taxing district, by 
a vote of the people, (2) for elections to separate boards of trustees, and (3) 
many other items aimed at the development of collegiate institutions. 

Thus, the legislative action provided the spark which ignited the com- 
munity junior college to action. Five college ^ards of education asked and 
were granted permission to hold special elections for new boards of tmstees. 
Three colleges had governing boards representative of their county districts 
and were designated as the Board of Trustees upon the effective date of their 
reorganization. The remaining colleges continued with the board of educa- 
tion as the board of authority until June 30, 1967. Elections were held in 
April, 1967, to determine the membership of the boards who took office 
on July 1, 1967. . 

During the past two years, fourteen colleges held elections for the purpose of 
expanding their existing taxing districts to include all or part of their resident 
counties. Three colleges were county district in size at the time of the effective 
date of reorganization. 

To date, Kansas has fifteen county community junior college districts with 
two additional colleges having approximately one-half of their county each as 
their district. 

Limited and submarginal facilities have plagued many of the colleges in the 
past. Four institutions are still located in the high-school buildings; others 
were moved into obsolete school facilities at the time new hi^-school buildings 
were constructed. 

Aware of the need for new or expanded facilities, ten community junior 
college districts passed bond elections for the purpose of constructing complete 
new campuses. Two additional bond elections failed. Two college districts 
have either completed or are in the process of completing new facilities for 
their present campus. Other colleges are in the process of preparing for bond 
elections either to add to present facilities or to build complete new structures. 
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The cominunity junior college is rapidly moving toward the comprehen- 
siveness which IS basic to its philosophy and uniqueness. Occupational pro- 
grams, adult education offerings as well as upgrading of academic curricula 
are in evidence in most colleges with fifty-seven different vocational-technical 
and community service programs now being offered. Where educational needs 
and souths are being met, evidence shows students are attending the pro- 
grams. Over eleven thousand individuals are now enrolled in this 1966-67 
school year. 

• present, difficult to predict. Many changes are 

in the owing due to the constitutional amendment passed in 1966. However 
troin the interest shown in the community junior college movement in Kansas,’ 

e tuture indeed looks bright. The community junior college is an institution 
ot higher education providing, in the community, those educational and train- 
mg opportunities for individuals regardless of their interest, age, abilit:«’S, and 
desires for botn the present and tlie future.^ 

Miss Eileen Heinen, assistant to Carl Heinrich, in her summary 
of the events of the past decade, had these comments relative to the 
improvements which have occurred since the passage of the 1965 
legislation: 

A short resumd of improvements which have occurred since, the passage of 
the law are: (1) further separation of junior colleges from high schools, (2) 
e.xpansion of junior college districts, (3) additional vocational and technical 
otterings as well as expanded academic curricula, and (4) several new build- 

ojnipuses, and additional campuses under construction or 
scheduled to be built within the next year.s 

7. Heinrich, Carl L., Letter to Jack M. Flint, .May 18, 1967. 

8. Heinen, Eileen, Letter to Jack M. Flint, May 22, 1967. 




Planetarium, Hutchinson Community Junior College, 1967 . 
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It is obvious that many improvements and developments have 
occurred since the passage of the 1965 legislation. It must be 
realized, however, that it is diflBcult to differentiate many specific 
happenings of the intervening period and categorize same as being 
solely the result of the legislation. There is no doubt that some of 
these developments would have come about in individual districts 
as a result of necessity and through additional local legislation. The 
new legislation has, however, made such development much easier 
and has given status and impetus not available under the previous 
laws. More significant, perhaps, than what has been accomplished 
during this period would be data indicating where we are now. 
Such data was prepared by State Superintendent W. C. Kamp- 
schroeder, and it is presented in Appendix I. 

A Look fo the Future 

Because the 1967 legislative session produced only limited change 
to affect an improvement of the apparent weaknesses embodied 
within the 1965 legislation, it is logical to assume that there will be 
no lessening of the efforts toward the adoption of legislative pro- 
posals similar to those advocated by the Advisory Council for Com- 
munity Junior Colleges. In addition, it is quite possible that further 
needs will become apparent after the current years operation, and 
these too should merit consideration. 

It is obvious to those responsible for developing and administer- 
ing the community junior colleges in Kansas that much improve- 
ment iieeds to be accomplished. It was with this thought in mind 
that a joint meeting of representative members of the various boards 
of trustees, representative members of the faculty aflSliate group of 
the KPCJCA, and the legislative and executive committees of the 
KPCJCA was held in Hutchinson, on June 3, 1967. As a basis for 
initial discussion. Jack M. Flint projected the following areas as 
those needing immediate legislative attention: 

There is need for legislation which will 

1. Be indicative of the determination, by the state, of a definite role and 
function for the community junior college within the total higher educational 
programs of the State of Kansas. 

2. Provide an indication of the acceptance, by the state, for the responsi- 
bility for this role and function and for the development of same to its fullest 
potential. 

3. Provide procedures for the organization of community junior colleges so 
that they may continue to be responsive to local community needs and so that 
they will be maintained and operated with some degree of local control. 

procedures for the development of an adequate financial struc- 
ture, both operational and capital, and for direct state support on a par with 
that provided to other segments of higher education in Kansas. 

5. Provide for both expansion and consolidation of community junior col- 
lege districts. 
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. Provide for clanfication of the residency versus non-residency of students. 

7. Provide clarification of the curricular responsibility of all types of nost 
secondary institutions relative to vocational-technical offerings. ^ ^ 

It IS interesting to note the similarities of the above-menticned 
I'^^slatiye nee^ in relation to the projections of State Superintend- 

?QC 7 ° Kampschroeder, when, on June 4, 

1967, he provided the following position statement: 

evJnf n® Junior College has not, 

is f>virlonf ? ^ fuIIy Understood or comprehended by many people. It 

ind mi cl theoretical premise that the community junior college can 

hLhpr.5‘ ^ OUT ever growing 

demSds^” r" ^o meeting local community 

nartial lief nf +1, following areas represent at least a 

partial list of those needing further research and implementation: 

1. ^xpansion of existing community junior college taxing districts. 

Possible consolidation of existing community junior coDege districts. 

?■ of a sound and equitable financial structure. 

. Activities and procedures aimed at the improvement of the image of ^he 
community junior college in Kansas. ^ 

h.gh,Sl'tySp«»„T‘' forob.a.„tag and „,aI„.aWng 

nii3ip„fn"r philosophy which maintains an adequate program of co- 

cumcular activities for student personnel. f b 

8. Realistic organizational plans which encompass all facets of student ner- 

9. Need for clarification (that is the acceptance or rejection of the com- 

SiW of”fr philosophy) at the state level, of the definite respon- 

?mal determination 

IXl ’f necessity exists for the state to accept its role in assisting the various 
colleges to carry out them established responsibility .0 

interest shown by the individuals in attendance at 
the Hutchmson meeting and by the governor and many legislators 
ot both political parties, some optimism prevails with reference to 
the possibility of obtaining the necessary legislation in the 1968 ses- 
sion. In any event, many, if not all, of the above areas will be focal 
points for discussion as all segments of interest attempt to clarify, 

develop, and coordinate efforts toward legislation to improve the 
state system. ^ 

Flint' Superintendent of Public Instruction, Letter to Jack 
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Zoology, Dodge City Junior College, 1940's. 

Biology laboratory, Butler County (formerly 
El Dorado) Community Junior College, 1967. 
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Some Related and General Aspects of 
Development, 1917-67 

The Kansas Public Community Junior College Association 

Perhaps as a result of the organization of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges in 1920, and the earlier formation of a state as- 
sociation in the neighboring State of Missouri in 1915, representa- 
tives of the new Kansas junior colleges exhibited an early interest 
in the formation of a similar state organization. 

Relating to this. Dr. William A. Black states: “Superintendent 
Rose of Fort Scott and Superintendent Vinsonhaler of Garden City 
started the association in 1922, and Superintendent Rose was the 
first president.” ^ 

Two years later on February 1, 1924, at the Council of Adminis- 
tration meeting in Topeka, representatives of the junior colleges 
met and formed an official organization. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by R. H. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools at Parsons. 
According to the minutes, the following topics were discussed: 

What is proving to be your biggest problem in the junior college and how 
are you solving it? 

The place of outside activities in the junior college — ^What activities have 
been organized? What awards are given to students representing the school in 
activities? 

Suggestions from the Advanced Standing Committee of the University of 
Kansas — Dr. E. F. Engle. 

Formation and organization of a permanent Kansas Junior College Associa- 
tion.2 

During the discussions relative to the program. Superintendent 
R. H. Hughes was elected president of the junior college association, 
J. W. Shideler, Dean at Fort Scott Junior College, vice-president; 
and E. Q. Brothers, Dean of Arkai .sas City Junior College, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The name of the association was ofificially adopted 
as The Kansas Public Junior College Association. This remained 
as the oflScial name until 1965, when it was changed to the Kansas 
Public Community Junior College Association. 

While the problems considered by this association during its 
infancy included such items as housing, curriculum, accreditation 
and legislation, it is obvious that student activities received a large 
degree of attention. The founding fathers had these comments con- 
cerning the possible significance of this association: 

It is anticip ated that this organization will form a nucleus about which 

1. Black, William A., Letter to Jack M. Flint, May 2, 1967. 

2. Kansas Public Junior College Association, Official Minutes, February 1, 1924, p. 2. 
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Table IV 



Ths Kansas Public Coinmunity Junior C0H696 Association 

(Formerly the Kansas Public Junior College Ass’n.) 

List of Officers 



Year 


President 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


1922 


Mr. Rose 


None 


Mr. Vinsonhaler 


None 


1923 


Mr. Rose 


None 


Mr. Vinsonhaler 


None 


1924 


R. H. Hughes 


J. W. Shideler 


E. Q. Brothers 


None 


1925 


R. H. Hughes 


J. W. Shideler 


E. Q. Brothers 


None 


1926 


R. H. Hughes 


J. W. Shideler 


E. Q. BrotbeCo 


None 


1927 


R. H. Hughes 


0. M. Lockman 


E. Q. Brothers 


None 


1928 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


0 . M. Lockman 


J. A. Flemjng 


E. R. Stevens 


1929 


V. M. Liston 


W. W. Bass 


J. A. Fleming 


E. Q. Brothers 


1930 


V. M. Liston 


W. W. Bass 


r J. A, Fleming 


E. Q. Brothers 


1931 


E. R. Stevens 


C. M. Lockman 


Earl Walker 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


1932 


E. R. Stevens 


C. M. Lockman 


Earl Walker 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


1933 


J. F. Hughes 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


W. S. Davison 


Ira 0 . Scott 


1934 


J. F. Hughes 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


W. S. Davison 


Ira 0 . Scott 


1935 


J. F. Hughes 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


W. S. Davison 


Ira 0 . Scott 


1936 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


E. R. Stevens 


R. H. Carpenter 


C. M. Lockm m 


1937 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


E. A. Funk 


R. H. Carpenter 


J. F. Hughes 


1938 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


E. A. Funk 


R. H. Carpenter 


J. F. Hughes 


1939 


E. A. Funk 


W. W. Bass 


Earl Walker 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


1940 


E. A. Funk 


W. W. Bass 


Earl Walker 


J. F. Wellemeyer 


1941 


E. A. Funk 


W. W. Bass 


Earl Walker 


I. F. Wellemeyer 
E. A. Funk 


1942 


W. W. Bass 


Earl Walker 


H. B. Unruh 


1943 


W. W. Bass 


FJarl Walker 


H. B. Unruh 


E. A. Funk 


1944 


Earl Walker 


W. S. Davison 


H. B. Unruh 


W. W. Bass 


1945 


Earl Walker 


W. S. Davison 


H. B. Unruh 


W. W. Bass 


1946 


W. S. Davison (Ut- 
ter resigned & Karl 
Wilson appointed) 


Karl Wilson 


H. B. Unruh 


Earl Walker 


1947 


Kurl Wilson 


R. C. Guy 


H. B. Unruh 


E. F. Farmer 


1948 


W. H. Crawford 


Fred Cinotto 


V. S. Haas^ - 


K. R. Galle 


1949 


W. H. Cra\^ord 


Fred Cinotto 


V. S, Haas 


K. R. Galle 


1950 


Fred Cinotto 


Kurl Wilson 


Max Bickford 


Chas. Thiebaud 


1951 


K. R. Galle 


H. Jester 


Max Bickford 


Chas. Thiebaud 


1952 


K. R. Galle 


H. Jester 


Max Bickford 


Chas. Thiebaud 


1953 


H. Jester 


Max Bickford 


Chas. Thiebaud 


K R. Galle 


1954 


Max Biekford 


Chas. Thiebaud 


C. M. Lockman 


H. .Tester 


1955 


Chas. TInebaud 


A. H. Elland 


Guy Davis 


Max Bickford (later 
resigned Tim 


1956 


Chas. Tbiebaud 


A. H. Elland 


Guy Davis 


Aley appointed) 
Tim Aley 


1957 


A. H. Elland 


Guy Davis 


Tim Aley 


Chas. Thiebaud 


1958 


A. H. Elland 


Guy Davis (re- 
signed & Ells- 
worth Briggs app.) 


Chas. Barnes 


Chas. Tliiebaud 


1959 


A. H. Elland 


Ellsworth Briggs 


Chas. Barnes 


Chas. Thiebaud 


1960 


Ellsworth Briggs 


Tim Aley 


Chas. Barnes 


A. H. Elland 


1961 


Ellsworth Briggs 
(resigned & Chas. 
Barnes appointed) 


Chas. Barnes 


Edwin Walbourn 


A. H. Elland 


1962 


Chas. M. Barnes 


Edwin Walbourn 


Del Reed 


A. H. Elland 


1963 


Edwin Walbourn 


Jack M. Fliiit 


Del Reed (resigned 
and Paul Johnson 
appointed) 


Chas. M. Barnes 


1964 


Edwin Walbourn 


Jack M. Flint 


Paul Johnson 


Chas. M. Barnes 


1965 


Jack M. Flint 


Paul Johnson 


Wendell McMurray 


Edwin Walbourn 


1960 


Jack M. Flint 


Paul Johnson 


Wendell McMurray 


Edwjn Walbourn 


1967 


Jack M. Flint 


Paul Johnson 


Wendell McMurray 


Edwin Walbourn 



Officers are elected at the winter meeting, latter January or February of the 

year indicated. 
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there will develop a permanent association that will include in its membership 
all *he public junior colleges in the state, and that it will become a very vital 
force in developing and unifying the interests, aims, and ideals of the junior 
college which is yet in its infancy in the State of Kansas.3 

Although two or three other meetings of this young association 
were held during the next two-year period, it was not until February 
5, 1926 that an oflScial constitution was adopted.^ This first con- 
stitution was flexible in nature except in those matters relating to 
student activities. In these areas, specifics prevailed. {See Ap- 
pendix B for copies of both the original and the present constitu- 
•ions.) 

There has been pronounced involvement of the officers in at- 
tempts to further junior college development in Kansas. A list of 
these officers is presented in Table IV. As pointed out by Dr. 
Black, the membership of the association was made up of both 
superintendents and deans and both categories of administrators 
have held offices in the association. He hints, however, that the 
superintendents took a much more aggressive and active role in 
the early endeavors of the association and of perpetuating the junior 
college movement as a whole.** 

Beginning in 1943 F. Moyd Herr, who was responsible for general 
supervision and accreditation of junior colleges, met regularly with 
the association. A strong cooperative working relationship among 
ffie junior colleges, the state colleges, and universities was advocated 
by Mr. Herr. This kind of program was developed. Also he ad- 
vocated a statewide annual meeting including all faculty members 
and participation by the junior colleges in the annual college confer- 
ence on teacher education. The association accepted and imple- 
mented those ideas. These activities formed the background for 
the intensive accreditation program which followed. 

The present faculty involvement is a continuation of the pattern 
initiated in the late 1940 s. 

The association has maintained a continuous practice of trjdng 
to obtain recognized national authorities in the two-year college 
movement to appear on state^vide programs. Such personalties 
as Jesse Bogue, Leonard Koos, and Doak S. Campbell have ap- 
peared in this role. 

The annual summer workshop established at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College of Emporia in 1964 which is jointly sponsored by the 
college, the Kansas Public Junior College Association, and the Mid- 
west Community College Leadership Program has proven to be of 
benefit to Kansas junior college personu-l in their efforts to better 
understand and develop junior colleges throughout the state. Kan- 
sas has been one of only eight states in the nation to receive spon- 

3. Ibid. 

4. Kansas Public Junior College Association, Constitution, February 5, 1926. 

5. Black, William A., Zoc. cit 
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sorship by the Midwest Community College Leadership Program 
and to be the recipient of some of the funds and other assistance 
provided by the Kellogg Foundation. 

Although Kansas State Teachers College was later joined by Kan- 
sas State College of Pittsburg as one of the colleges in promoting 
this venture on their campus, credit for the initial effort must go 
to Dr. Alex Daughtry, Chairman of the KSTC Division of Teacher 
Education for his farsightedness in cooperating vwth the association 
in this worthwhile endeavor. Throu^ these workshops, which are 
now alternated annually between both campuses, junior college 
personnel have benefitted from the wisdom of such authorities as 
Dr. C. C. Colvert and Dr. Jim Reynolds of the University of Texas, 
Dr. Raymond Young and Dr. Norman Harris of the University of 
Michigan, and during the summer of the anniversary year. Dr. 
Leland Medsker of the University of California and Dr. Marvin 
Knudson, Executive Director for the Arizona Junior College Board. 
The programs for this latter mentioned year is typical of the type 
which has prevailed since the programs inception, and is presented 
in Appendix D. 

Another item of note relative to this program is that, with the 
entrance of Kansas State College into the joint sponsorship, the 
services of Dr. William A. Black were made available. His con- 
tributions are indicative of his long and valuable service to the 
Kansas junior college movement. 

Credit should also be accorded to Dr. Elland, President of 
Hutchinson Community Junior College, and to the committee from 
this institution, chaired by Ariel Perril, for their cooperation wth 
the association in joint effort with the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation for an annual state teachers meeting program compatible 
with the needs of two-year college personnel. The opportunity to 
benefit from the assistance of outside consultants on instructional 
matters and the further opportunity to meet together and discuss 
mutual problems concerning two-year college issues has provided 
a tremendous impact upon the developmental pattern in this state. 
The program, started in 1964, is already an established one and 
gives promise of exceeding its expectations. ( The 1966 program is 
presented in Appendix E . ) 

Another major project worthy of mentioning at this time is that 
concerning the one day President-Trustees Workshop for newly 
elected board of trastee members of the various Kansas Community 
Junior Colleges. This workshop was held on May 10, 1967, and 
was a joint project of the association, the Kansas Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Midwest Community College Leader- 
ship Program. Consistent with the new community junior college 
laws, some eighty plus new board members were elected in April 
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of this year, and this project was aimed at providing these members 
with some insight with reference to their duties, role, responsibility, 
and function. Both local and national authorities were used in con- 
sultant roles, and the workshop was a huge success. ( The program 
is presented in Appendix C. ) 

Many other projects should, no doubt, receive mention, but space 
precludes further detail and expansion. Suffice to mention, how- 
ever, is the fact that other endeavors involve cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction in various research projects, such 
as the planning for a statistical research center; cooperation with 
four-year colleges and universities in planning sessions and projects 
relative to the transfer of credits; and in membership on various 
committees and commissions with members from other institutions 
engaged in promoting the cause of higher education at all levels in 
our state. In short, the total scope of this association’s endeavors is 
varied and complex, and the stature of the association continues to 
grow in the higher educational endeavors of Kansas. 




Aufomotive mechanics. Dodge City Junior College, T940's. 
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Historical and Developmental Characteristics 
of Kansas Public Community Junior Colleges 

The following articles relative to specific community junior col- 
leges are statements which have been provided by the administrator 
indicated: 



Allen County Community Junior College 

Db. Paul Parker, President 

What is now Allen Connty Community Junior College had its beginning, 
in 1923, with the establishment of the lola Junior College as an extension of 
the high school ser^^ing District No. 10. At the time, enrollment consisted of 
a few high-school graduates. By 1936, 142 students were enrolled at the lola 
Junior College. The closing of fte school during the war years — 1943 through 
1946 — caused a temporary drop in enrollment figures following these years, 
and a steady yearly increase in enrollment did not begin until 1956. The 
enrollment in 1965 was well over 400. 

The college was completely supported by taxes from District No. 10 until 
1962 when the voters of Allen County approved a 1.5 mill levy to operate the 
college on a coimty wide tax base. Following this, there began a state-wide 
movement to organize Kansas jimior colleges on a community basis, with the 
intention of supporting them with combined state and county taxes. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1965, the local Board of Education petitioned the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and on July 1, 1965, Allen Coimty Community 
Junior College was created. Then, on February 15, 1966, the voters of Allen 
Coimty approved a 1.5 million dollar bond issue to construct a campus-type 
facility north of lola. This campus is to be ready for use during the 1968-69 
school year. 



Barton County Community Junior College 

Db. C. O. Robinson, President 

The Barton County Community Junior College was formed on April 6, 
1965, as a result of an election by the people of Barton County, Kansas, to 
create a community junior college. Believing that a college should be within 
commuting distance of each student in the county, that a community junior 
college could help serve the educational needs of the citizens of the county, 
and that education should be provided at the lowest possible cost for resi- 
dents of the county, the voters of the county chose to create Barton County 
Community Junior College as an institution of higher education. 

The first board of the county was appointed by the County Commissioners 
and served until the election of a permanent board on April 4, 1967. • In the 
meantime a 3.125 million dollar bond issue was passed by the citizens of the 
district. 

Construction for the college began in October, 1967, and the Barton County 
Community Junior College will have its first students in the fall of 1969. 
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Butler County Community Junior College 

Edwin Walboubn, President 

El Dorado Junior College, the forerunner of Butler County Community 
Junior College, was established by a vote of the people in 1927, under the 
leadership of the El Dorado Public School District. The initial enrollment was 
quite similar to that in other Kansas junior colleges, and the college eventually 
grew to an enrollment of around 500. 

In 1956, the college moved to a separate building, and in 1963, special 
le^slation was passed creating a county college, with an independent dis- 
trict. Since this time, a new, fully planned 80 acre, twelve-building campus 
has been implemented. 

The college has developed a complehensive program, offering a full college 
parallel curriculum, many vocational-technical offerings, large adult night 
offering, and community services. The college offers a full program of data 
processing and the first Associate Degree program of nursing in the state. 

college has always had, to a degree, a separate administrative organiza- 
tion, and the proto-type of organization relative to a county community col- 
lege as prevails in the Community Junior College Act of 1965. 

Cloud County Community Junior College 

Abley a. Bbyant, Registrar 

In 1956, the Education Committee of the Concordia Chamber of Commerce 
begaii to accumulate information and stimulate interest for the establishment 
of a junior college. On May 12, 1961, about fifty community leaders met to 
hear an address by F. Floyd Herr of the Kansas Etepartment of Public Instruc- 
tion. Interest remained until 1964 when Dean Charl^ Barnes of the Dodge 
City Junior College explained the educational, vocational, and cultural advan- 
tages of a junior college would give to the area at the annual meeting of the 
Chanmer of Commerce. 

In December, 1964, a public forum was held in the high school auditorium 
to get the comunity reaction to a proposal that a junior college be established 
under the high school extension law. The Board of Education moved ahead, 
and on January 26, 1965, the people voted overwhelmingly for Ae establish- 
ment of the college. First classes were held on February 8, 1965 and met 
in me high school building. 

On ^ptember 28, 1965, an election was held to make Ae district county- 
wide. Follovwng this success, a bond election passed on November 17, 1965, 
to permit Ae building of a one and one-half million dollar junior college 
complex. The college is completing its second full year of operation wiA 260 
sti^ents enrolled. On May 27, Ae first commencement exercises were held 
and 35 students were granted Associate of Arts degrees. 

Completion of Ae new building is expected by second semester 1967-68. 
With Ae move into a new plant will come Ae opportunity to expand Ae 
offerings and to begin to do more of Ae things embodied in the concept of a 
community junior college. 



Coffey County Community Junior College 

Kabl M. Wilson, Dean 

ColFeyville Community Junior College, founded in 1923, was established by 
Ae vote of Ae people for Ae purpose of offering two years of collegiate train- 
ing. The first graduation class numbered 25. 

'fhe college became completely separated from Ae high school in 1931, 
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and has since maintained its separate entity in building and faculty. The two- 
year college in ColFeyville has always maintained a close relationship to the 
University of Kansas with early planning and assistance in setting up the pro- 
gram of instruction and curriculum. 

Providing a university-parallel training, coupled with semi-professional and 
technical curriculum, has always been a chief objective at ColFeyville. In 
1941, at the outset of World War II, a separate building for technical offerings 
was established and has been maintained as an integral part of the college 
since. 

In 1958 the college moved into a modem classroom and laboratory building 
built to accomodate 800 students. During the fall semester, this structure 
housed 735 students. The present junior college district, under the state 
system of community junior colleges, comprises the southern half of Mont- 
gomery County. 

More than 18,000 students have received training at the college in Coffey- 
ville since its inception. More than 90 percent of the local high school seniors 
who attend college choose to attend the local institution. 

Hi^ ranking achievements in academic pursuits as well as in its activities 
program has brought to the college the name “Home of the National Cham- 
pions.” This designation came about through national championships in foot- 
ball, track, basketball, cross country and debate, a record that is unique in 
junior college annals. 



Colby Community Junior College 

Dr. Bichard Mosier, President 

The Colby Community Junior College came into being June 23, 1964, when 
the citizens of Thomas County voted 1201 to 167 to establish a county-wide 
community college district and provide up to 5 mills tax for its support. This 
vote was the culmination of decades of activity dating as far back as the early 
1930s. 

Classes were held for approximately 100 students in the junior high school 
building as the college opened its doors for the first time in the fall of 1964. 
A $1,000,000 bond issue for the construction of the new campus was voted by 
the citizens of Thomas County in the fall of 1965 and application was made 
for additional federal funds to assist in the financing of the project. More 
than $359,000 was eventually granted. 

During the 1965-66 year, classes were held in the Colby Community Build- 
ing and the Cooper Hotel, with the faculty offices in the Morrison Building. 
The full enrollment was slightly more than 200 students. The board of 
trustees, with the concurrence of the College Advisorj' Board, made up of 
representatives of the school districts in the county, selected Dr. Richard H. 
Mosier as the first president of the college in January, 1966. His duties were 
to begin on June 1, 1966. More classroom space in the Community Building, 
City Office Building, and the Pyramid Cafe were obtained, an additional five 
faculty members selected, and plans made for the opening of the college for 
the third successive year in the fall of 1966. 

Cowley County Community Junior College 

Dr. Paul Johnson, President 

Cowley County Community Junior College at Arkansas City has been a 
part of die state public junior college system for 45 years. It is the third 
oldest surviving institution of those established under the 1917 act. Voters of 
the Arkansas City Public School District approved its establishment as Arkan- 



sas City Junior College, a unit of the city system, on August 1, 1922, and 
classes began in September, with four staff members and 60 students. Spare 
rooms in the high-school buildings, most of them below ground level, were 
its home for its first thirty years. 

The curricula for the first decade were almost exclusively oriented toward 
the transfer students aiming for university degrees in liberal arts and profes- 
sional fields, but devoid of the necessary cash to attend the more prestigious 
institutions. Because of the demand generated by depression, war, and the 
GI Bill, occupationally oriented programs were added, but limited tax re- 
sour^ and absence of state support held these to a minimum until the be- 
ginning of state and non-local assistance in the 1960’s. The relatively inexpen- 
sive transfer curricula were, however, gradually extended and improved. 

The influx of veterans after 1945 and crowded building conditions led to 
erection of a college academic building, housing classrooms, laboratories, 
library, a student lounge, and administrative offices, occupied in 1952. In 
1967, with growth continuing in all departments, a completely new campus, 
removed from the present “down-town” setting, is an immediate prospect and 
necessity. 

Change has been most rapid since passage of the Kansas Community Junior 
College Act of 1965. The Arkansas City Junior College joined the new state 
system immediately, and on December 1, 1965, became Cowley County Com- 
munity Junior College as a result of voter approval of extension of the district 
to include the entire county. The college became a new independent institu- 
tion, separate from the public school s)^tem, with its own president, instruc- 
tional staff, and board of trusteees. 

Designation as the administrative agency of an Area Vocational-Technical 
School on June 11, 1966, gave to Cowley County the opportunity needed to 
become a fully comprehensive community junior college, and led to complete 
staff reorganization, with an academic dean and a dean of vocational-technical 
^ucation to lead the major curricular areas. The AVTS arrangement is unique 
in Kansas, though most other junior colleges have cooperative arrangements 
with area schools. Resulting development of new or extended occupational 
programs and continued growth of general education and preprofessional cur- 
ricula promise to double immediately the approximately 1000 persons served 
annually in day, evening, and summeriofferings. 



Dodge City Community Junior College 

Charles M. Barnes, President 

Dodge City Junior College, as it was orginally known, was founded in 1935 
by School District No. 1, Dodge City, Kansas. The college remained an 
integral part of the city’s public school system until 1965 when the new state 
law was adopted. The establishment of a public junior college 
in 1935, in the midst of the great depression, is a tribute to the importance 
Dodge Citians give to public education. 

Approximately 225 students were enrolled by September 14, 1935, and the 
junior college began its first classes. The new junior college occupied quar- 
ters on the third floor of the senior high-school building for 22 years. In 
1957, when the new junior high school was completed, the college moved into 
the vacated building. 

In the summer of 1965, the citizens of Ford County voted overwhelmingly 
to establish the Dodge City Community Junior College as a county-based 
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school and the Board of Trustees was elected from the county at large. In 
October, 1966, the voters endorsed a $ 2?2 million bond issued to build a new 
campus for the college. A federal academic facilities grant of $720,000 to 
assist the project has had tentative government approval. In addition a 
$700,000 revenue bond issue will be used to build a new student center, and 
some $250,000 in private financing will be sought for dormitory purposes. 
Target date for completion of the new campus is the spring of 1969. 

The college had a 1966-67 enrollment of 833. Besides the college-parallel 
program, the school offered vocational-technical courses in cosmetology, prac- 
tical nursing, executive secretarial, commercial truck driving, automotive, elec- 
trical and machine shop training. Adult programs vary from courses in basic 
reading and writing, welding, plumbing, and many other vocational and 
avocational programs to the regular college courses taught in the evening. 



Fort Scott Community Junior College 

Leon Foster, President 

Fort Scott, along with Garden City, is the oldest junior college in Kansas, 
having been established in 1919, just two years after the legislature had en- 
acted legislation that enabled the secondary schools to e.xtend their academ'.c 
curriculum by two years. 

The first junior college class had seventeen members but it was not until 
1921 that the college boasted of a graduating class — of two. Because of its 
location and academic and vocation^ offerings, the enrollment of the college 
grew rapidly and in 1939 there were 247 students. That year the graduating 
class totaled 96. The library had grown from a 2,000 volume beginning to over 
5,000 volumes. The chemistry department, later to be housed in the new wing 
added to the original 1913 structure in 1941, was valued at an impressive 
$4,000. 

During the war years enrollment dropped below the 200 mark for tlie first 
time. After the war, however, classrooms were bulging again with returning 
military men. During this period of time educators estimated Aat over fifty 
percent of all grade-school teachers in the area received their junior college 
training at Fort Scott. 

Noted for the calibre of excellence achieved by its graduates, the coiu-^^t 
of change and growth have been much a part of the school in recent years. 
This growth is best evidenced by the million dollar complex now being built 
on a 160 acre site southeast of Ae city. Jt will be ready for occupancy this 
fall. 



Garden City Community Junior College 

L. C. Crouch, President 

Garden City Junior College was organized in April, 1919 as one of the first 
four junior colleges organized under the 1917 Kansas law authorizing estab- 
lishment of such schools. The school opened in the fall of 1919 as part of the 
Garden City Public School System. Enrollment consisted of 22 freshmen and 
one sophomore, who became the first graduate of the school. 

Qasses were first held in the high-school building sharing faculty and ad- 
ministrators with that school. Curricular offerings were made in five academic 
areas and three vocational departments. The college continued its operation 
adding to the curriculum and serving the community under this administrative 
orgam'zation until 1965. Enrollment showed a slow, steady growth throughout 
its history reaching 475 in the 1966-67 year. 
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In the fall of 1954, the high school and junior college were moved to a 
new plant where they continued to share faculty and administration, although 
some faculty members were now full-time college teachers. Within four years 
the college was moved to the old Jones Elementary School building. Still 
shanng some faculty members and laboratory facilities with the high school, 
the college was a separate unit for the first time. 

An attempt to place the college on a totally separate basis, with f ull 
county support, was studied by an advisory committee in 1958. This proposal 
was rejected in the state legislative committee and the school continued under 
the Board of Education until a change in Kansas law, in 1965, enabled them 
to establish as separate units from the public school system. 

In the summer of 1965, Finney County voters elected a Board of Trustees 
and the school became known as the Garden City Community Junior College. 
In this two year period, the school showed marked growth with enrollment, 
curriculuin, faculty, and future planning. With the fall semester of 1967, the 
faculty will be composed entirely of college staff members and by the fall of 
1968, the school will move into its new $3,000,000 campus consisting of six 
buildings and a dormitory-student center building with an anticipated enroll- 
ment of 1,000 students. Course offerings are now available in both voca- 
tional and academic areas including college transfer programs, terminal busi- 
ness training, approved vocational agriculture programs, and flight training. 

An adult basic education program is also offered to meet the needs in the 
community. 



Highland Community Junior College 

T. H. WoonauM, President 

The forerunner of Highland Community Junior College was founded Feb- 
ruary 9, 1858. Two years older than the State of Kansas, it had its beginning 
as a dream of Samuel Irvin, known as “Father Irvin.” In 1837 Rev. Irvin 
established a mission for the Iowa, Sac and Fox Indians, who were moved by 
the government from the Platte Purchase area in Missouri to a reservation two 
miles east of the present city of Highland. Father Irvin came under the 
auspices of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church and with 
the help of this church his dream of a college came true, located on the present 
townsite. This institution was named Highland University in a charter signed 
by acting territorial Governor Denver, on February 9, 1858. 

Irvin Halls construction was begun that first year and was completed so 
that classes convened within its walls in the fall of 1859. The second story, 

the chapel, was added later and in 1872 the first graduating class received 
bachelor's degrees. 

Later, since the school never achieved university status, its name was 
changed to Highland College; and about that time the church discontinued 
its aid. The financial strain then fell on the community. Becoming too heavy 
for its supporters in 1920 under Rev. J. L. Howe, the top two years were dis- 
continued and the school became a junior college, a type of school new to the 
educational world. In 1937 a law was passed, by which Highland High School 
assimilated the college, financially, enabling the college to share in the tax 
funds from Doniphan, Brown, and Atchison counties. 

The governing board sought legislation which established Highland College 
as a Doniphan County educational institution on June 1, 1959. This new 
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legislation established the first county junior college in the State of Kansas. 
Highland Community Junior College became a part of a state system of com- 
munity junior colleges by an act of the Kansas State Legislature in 1965. 

In November of 1966 the construction of a Student Union-Library with 
general classrooms, a business department, and a lecture hall began. The 
structure should be completed in the summer of 1967. 

Hutchinson Community Junior College 

Db. a. H. Elland, President 

The Hutchinson Junior College found birth at the city election of April, 
1928 and opened on September 10, 1928, with an enrollment of 185 stu- 
dents. Classes were first held in the new addition to the Hutchinson Senior 
High School. The new school was accredited by che State Board of Educa- 
tion and approved by the University of Kansas Senate for the 1928-29 term. 

In February, 1938, the Hutchinson Board of Education acquired an acreage 
in the northeast section of the city for the future site of the junior college. 
Financed by a bond issue, the main building on the campus was completed 
and dedicated on January 23, 1939. In 1941 the National Youth Administra- 
tion erected and used the second building on the campus. This structure, 
known as the Industrial Arts building, became a part of the college plant in 
1941 and housed the engineering programs. A million-dollar Hutchinson 
Sports Arena was completed by the city, in 1952, on a large acreage adjoining 
the college campus. A part of this building was set aside as a gymnasium for 
the junior college and is leased from the city for physical education activities. 

During 1958-59, the administration and faculty completed an institutional 
study. Full accreditation by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was received following the acceptance of a visitation com- 
mittee’s report. The college opened the 1960-61 year as a fully accredited 
institution. 

Until 1959, the college had received its major financial support from the 
Hutchison school funds. The State Legislature in 1957 enacted permissive 
legislation enabling junior colleges to levy a maximum county-wide levy of 
Ha mills. This proposition was accepted by the voters of Reno County in 1959 
and the first of the county tax money was received in the 1960 school year. 

The 1959-60 term brought about another important change. For the first 
time, the college operated under the direction of two boards of control — the 
Hutchinson Board of Education and the newly-formed County Board of 
Regents. On July 1, 1965, the school became a part of the State System of 
Public Junior Colleges and the official name was changed to Hutchinson Com- 
munity Junior College. The Board of Regents became the Board of Trustees— 
the governing body of the college. 

Completed in time for the opening of the 1966-67 college year were two 
new air-conditioned buildings— the John F. Kennedy Memorial Library and 
the Arts and Science Building. Unique among colleges in the geographical 
area was the addition of a planatarium which was privately financed by the 
Hutchinson Arts and Science Foundation. 

Independence Community Junior College 

Neil Edds, President 

Independence Junior College was established in 1925 as a part of the public 
school system for the purpose of enabling graduates of Independence and sur- 
rounding towns to obtain two years of college training close to their homes. 
At the same time the local Board of Education revised the organization of the 
public schools of Independence into a 6-3-3-2 plan. 
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For the next 29 years, the junior college was housed in the same buildings 
with the junior and senior high schools and operated as an associated junior 
college with the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades of the senior high school. 

In 1950-1951 a study was made of the total educational system of the In- 
dependence school district. As a result of this study, recommendations were 
made to construct a new community college building and reorganize the edu- 
cational plan so far as location of students were concerned to a K-6-4-4 type 
of organization, effective in the fall of 1954. 

Construction of the present building began in the summer of 1952 and was 
completed in the summer of 1954. The building is constructed of monolithic 
concrete, all on one floor level, on a 40-acre plot. About 15 acres are used as 
athletic practice fields and outdoor activities areas. 

In 1965, the Kansas Legislature established a uniform system of public com- 
munity junior colleges, of which the Independence Community Junior College 
became a part. The building now houses grades 11, 12, 13, 14 and an adult 
evening school. Insofar as possible, it operates as one unit in meeting many 
student and community needs. 

The college has had a steady growth. In 1925, there were 60 students 
enrolled. During the past 41 years, there has been a total of 11,448 students 
enrolled in the day school and 2,253 have been graduated. Many more have 
attended the adult evening school. 



Kansas City, Kansas, Community Junior College 

Dr. Jack M. Flint, President 

Kansas City Junior College was established following a general election on 
April 3, 1923. The first classes were started in September, 1923, and were 
held on the third floor of the old Wyandotte High School Building. They 
remained there until the building was destroyed by fire in 1934. The college 
was then moved to its present quarters in the Horace Mann Elementary School 
building and the Wyandotte High School Gym building which was not de- 
stroyed in the fire. 

The college began its operation with approximately 60 students and a staff 
of nine. Its growth in both enrollment and staff is comparable to the pattern 
in other Kansas two-year colleges, with the only possible deviation resulting 
from the larger center of population which it serves. 

The college applied for and was accredited by the North Central Regional 
Association in 1953, an accreditation which it ha.s held consistently since that 
date. This accreditation was based largely upon a curriculum which was 
limited almost entirely to one of a college parallel type, a practice which con- 
tinues to prevail even today. 

With the implementation of the provisions of the 1965 legislation and the 
subsequent new organization as a community junior college on July 1, 1965, 
the changes have been and continue to be made with reference to organization, 
curriculum, staff, and enrollment. Enrollment has now increased to approxi- 
mately 1,500, with a projected further increase to 3,000 in five years. The 
teaching staff has increased to 50 full-time and approximately 20 part-time in- 
structors and the administrative staff has increased to four. The college is 
now a separate entity from the public school system with its district encom- 
passing the whole of Wyandotte County and has an assessed valuation of al- 
most two hundred million dollars. All of these facts have enabled the college 
to begin expansion into a more diversified curricular offering which includes 
vocational-technical areas and adult education programs in addition to the 
traditional college parallel program. 
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Labette County Corjimunity Junior College 

Charles Thiebatjd, President 

Labette Community Junior College, founded as Parsons Junior College in 
1923 and operated and financed by the Parsons School District, was housed 
with the high school until 1962, when it moved into its first individual building, 
an old junior high-school structure. 

Significant growth of the college and permissive legislation by the state 
brought about a vote of the county in June, 1965, to make it a county institu- 
tion, operated by a board of trustees elected at large from the county in 1966. 
Steps are under way toward planning a new campus with distinctive features 
of every kind. 

Some 125 students enrolled as the college opened in September 1923, and 
enrollment that year descended to a low of about 75. Growth was slow but 
steady until interruptions during World War II. After the war, the uptrend 
continued, and particularly during the 1960’s the enrollment somewhat more 
than strained the college facilities and the shops which were still operated 
jointly with the city school system in Parsons. 

^^^*^dcula of the college have grown and undergone significant changes in 
this decade. Liberal arts offerings have been e.\panded in every direction and 
vocational-technical courses have long strained existing facilities. Undoubtedly, 
the greatest growth as the college moves to ultra-modern quarters will be in 
a wide variety of technical courses, particularly those designed either as terminal 
courses or leading to completion in a four-year college. 

Moreover, Labette Community Junior College, despite small faculty and 
limited quarters, has shown great progress in developing evening classes, both 
for youths and adults. Summer coi:rses, likewise, have enabled the school to 
serve the county and surrounding areas. 

One record of which the college is quite proud is its record of “drop outs,” 
but this must be quickly explained: Dozens of students each fall begin train- 
ing in business courses; so good is its quality of training given and so high is 
the demand for stenographers, typists, and operators of business machines that 
there is a very heavy turnover as the college supplies business and industry 
with highly skilled personnel. 



Neoshc County Community Junior College 

W. H. McMurry, Dean 

Neosho County Community Junior College was originally established as 
Chanute Junior College in the fall of 1936 with an enrollment of 192 students. 
Fire destroyed the building on July 30, 1936 just after its completion and before 
it could be occupied for the first time. Classes were conducted in the Memorial 

P lilding during the first year. The building was rebuilt and occupied for 
Classes in the fall of 1937. 

Until 1965, the Junior College was operated under the direction of the 
Chanute City School District as a part of the local school system. In the fall 
of 1965 the Junior College District was reorganized as a county unit under 
the law creating a state system of Community Junior Colleges. 

The college offers courses in college and university parallel which transfer 
to apply toward the baccalaureate degree or an Associate of Arts degree may 
be earned. Over a period of years the college has placed special emphasis on 
training in the fields of elementary education, pre-engineering, biological 
science, and business education. A trade school is operated as a part of 
the Chanute School System and provides training in industrial education. 
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Vocational courses, terminal courses, refresher and special courses are also in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Six classes in practical nursing have beer> graduated 
by the college and one class in auto mechanics. The evening school of adult 
education has grown during the past three years to nearly equal the day school 
enrollment. 

Enrollment during the early World War II j'ears reached a high of 357 stu- 
dents in 1941, and dipped to a low of 92 students in 1943. F. A. A. flight 
training proved to be a successful program during the early 1940’s. A com- 
munity project of an all-time reunion of local college graduates exceeded all 
expectations when the Junior College celebrated its 25th anniversary. 

Neosho County Community Junior College has presently under construction 
^ four-building complex on a 50-acre site in the southwest part of Chanute. 
This two million dollar facility has been planued to provide for future expan- 
sion, and to adequately serve a student body of over six hundred. The citizens 
of Neosho County take pride in maintaining a program of higher education for 
the area. 



Pratt Community Junior College 

Jess Cooper, President 

During the depression years of the middle thirties’ a “freshman college” 
mght school was organized for the people of Pratt and surrounding area under 
the Public Works Administration and operated for two years. The college was 
under the direct supervision of Wichita University and unemployed teachers 
were used as instructors. 

The present junior college was established in 1938 at the request of the 
citizens of Pratt, School District No. 30, and under the support, direction and 
authority of the Pratt Public school system. During the 1938-39 school year, 
the college was housed for the first semester in the Liberty High School with 
grades 7-12. At the beginning of the second semester grades 11, 12, and 13 
were moved into the new senior high and junior college building. In 1958 
the people of Pratt County voted to assess a county levy to help support the 
junior college. The county commissioners appointed a six-member Board of 
Regents from Ae county to meet with the Board of Education of the Pratt city 
schools to advise in the operation of the college. 

The K-6-4-4 plan of organization of the Pratt school system remained until 
1962, when the Board of Education and the Board of Regents effected a broad 
plan of reorganization of the Pratt schools which gave separate facilities to the 
college. The name was changed to Pratt County Junior College. This separa- 
tion from the senior high school gave the college an identity separate from 
that of the secondary school, and allowed for needed expansion of space and 
equipment. In 1965, the college entered the Kansas state system of junior 
colleges, and the name of the school was changed to Pratt Community Junior 
College. At the present time, a complete new campus is being built on the 
outskirts of Pratt. The move into the new facilities is due to be made in 
January, 1968. 
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Summary 

Kansans must have the opportunity to pursue a type of post- 
secondary education compatible with both his and society’s needs. 
Kansas junior college supporters feel strongly about this segment of 
public education and have realistic visions as to what it can and 
should do in the scheme of higher education, vocational education 
and community services. Great strides have been accomplished in 
the development and acceptance of this phase of the educational 
system in Kansas. A word of caution is in order and was well 
stated by Thornton Wilder in the Skin of Our eeth, when he said: 
“Every good in the world stands moment by moment on the razor 
edge of danger and must be fought for. . . .” 

Many stalwart supporters may be found throughout the state in 
areas served by two-year colleges as well as in areas not being 
served by such institutions. These people are now actively support- 
ing a phase of public education which was looked iq)on by many 
with skepticism and tolerance 30 years or more ago. 

Many factors have, over the years, contributed to this changing 
philosophy relative to the role and function of the two-year college 
in Kansas. Two of these incentives, however, can probably be at- 
tributed to the development of standards and the evaluation pro- 
grams during the 1950’s and early 1960’s and to the passage of the 
1965 legislation which established a new basis for a state system of 
community junior colleges. This legislation did not just happen. 
It was the result of the tireless efforts of those who believed in what 
the two-year college stood for and in what they believed it could 
do to aid in furthering the educational opportunities for Kansas 
youth. The junior college advisor)^ committee appointed by the 
Education Committee of the Legislative Council headed by Dr. 
Rees Hughes, which spearheaded an exhaustive research project 
over the greater part of a two-year period, identified the benefits 
available through junior college programs. The document which 
they presented to the Legislative Council formed the basis of the 
new legislation. This legislation should not be considered as a 
final product which will last for all posterity without modification. 
It has, however, reembarked the State of Kansas upon a path long 
ago established and one which will assist in better meeting the post- 
high-school educational needs of our youth. 

Kansas was one of the pioneers in the founding and promotion of 
the junior college movement in this nation and was surpassed only 
by California in the passage of legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of such schools. The original law, passed in 1917, followed 
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by some 20 years a movement which began at the University of 
Chicago under the direction of its President, William Rainey Harper. 
It is only natural that the early institutions established under this 
state legislation would reflect the philosophy of the period. Al- 
though these institutions were better known as junior colleges, a 
term coined by President Harper, they were high-school extension 
institutions by the terms of the legislation. 

During the ensuing 20-year period following the establishment 
of junior colleges at Marysville, Holton, Fort Scott, and Garden- City, 
12 more such institutions were founded. Of the 16 established, 
the Marysville and Holton institutions ceased to operate after only 
a short period of time. Although the remaining 14 institutions were 
few in number and their enrollments were small, th^ did provide a 
unique service to their respective communities, and each passing 
year provided increasing evidence of the potential and influence 
which such institutions could, and did, contribiite to Kansas public 
educational endeavors. 

During the periods immediately preceding and following World 
War II, Kansas continued the typical pattern of tradition established 
with the 1917 legislation. Local legislation, as a matter of ex- 
pediency over that of general legislation, was the prevailing pattern 
and eventually led to a confusing maze of operational procedures. 
One attempt which ended in failure and which appears to have 
had some significance was that of state aid in 1925. Although it 
failed by only a slight margin, it is interesting to note that there 
was no evidence to indicate a changing philosophy relative to the 
role and function of this type of educational institution. A further 
significant aspect is that no subsequent attempt at state aid received 
any greater consideration until the passage of a limited provision in 
1961. 

Exploding population trends, with the subsequent increase in the 
percentage of our nation’s youth seeking opportunities for post-high- 
school pursuits, has led to a national reevaluation of the role of two- 
year college. Coupled with this fact is that of the economic de- 
mands of our society. The present complex and changing economic 
structure demands a more diversified program of post-high-school 
opportunity — a type of program which is geared to meet the edu- 
cational gap in post-high-school educational opportunities and one 
in which the junior colleges have provided for a number of years 
to their respective communities. In Kansas, this was accomplished 
without the benefit of any state aid prior to 1961. Also, research 
projects have proven that the educational products of these in- 
stitutions have performed on a par with their four-year ccllege or 
university counterparts. 

The intensive program of evalution during the I950’s and the 
early 1960s established integrity and created confidence in existing 
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junior college programing. This established a firm background for 
initiating a further improvement in the organizational legal struc- 
ture and for further program improvements. 

All of these factors have led many citizens to focus their attention 
upon the uniqueness of this institution. Its potential is not yet fully 
understood or realized, but it has been discovered and with dis- 
covery has come increasing acceptance of the two-year college as 
a full-fledged partner in higher education and as the logical voca- 
tional and community service unit at the post-high-school level. 

It has often been said that it takes 75 years for a major educa- 
tional change to be accepted and become reality. Seventy years 
have now passed since the junior college movement began in 1896 
at the University of Chicago. During this period, over 800 such 
institutions have been established across the nation. Junior col- 
leges now represent approximately one-third of all institutions of 
higher education and enroll in excess of twenty percent of all col- 
lege students. It has been estimated that this figure will increase 
to forty percent by 1970. 




Language laboratory, Butler County Community Junior College, 1967 . 
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In making application of the above figures to Kansas, we find an 
approximate 20 percent increase in student population during the 
fall of 1965 over that of the previous year and in 1966 we find 
another comparable increase to a total in excess of 11,000 students. 
This figure will, no doubt, continue to show a corresponding in- 
crease in the years ahead and can reasonably be expected to reach 
16,000 plus in 1975 as projected by Dean Kenneth Anderson earlier 
in the present calendar year. 

Although much remains to be accomplished, the 1965 legislation 
establishing a state system for junior colleges reflects the national 
trends and thoughts and has formed a beginning basis for an ex- 
panding acceptance of the community junior college in our state. 
Among such trends for which this legislation provides in part are: 

1. The necessity for a separate organizational structure without any direct at- 
tachment to local high-school structure. 

(a) Staff 

(b) Curricula 

(c) Facilities 

(d) Administration 

2. Continuance of the principle of local control which is responsive to both 
its local constituency as well as to state authority. 

3. Recognition of the multiple function in curricular offerings. 

4. RecogniHon of the responsibility of the state as well as its ciHzenry for 
financial support 

5. Recognition of the necessity for safeguards and controls. 

6. Recognition of the necessity for evaluation and legislative change to insure 
the establishment and maintenance of reputable institutions. 

In closing, it appears that the following poem, author unknown, 
reflects the challenge which faces all higher educational endeavors 
in the State of Kansas and one in which the community junior col- 
lege can make a major contribution as it embarks upon the next 
50-year period. 

I am the new era, I am unused, unspotted, without blemish. I stretch 
before you many days and months long. I will present each day in its 
turn, a new leaf in the Book of Life, for you to place upon it your im- 
print. 

It remains for you to make of me what you will; if you write with firm, 
steady strokes, many pages will be a joy to look upon when the next era 
comes. If the pen falters, if uncertainty or doubt should mar the page, 
it will become a day to remember with pain. 

I am the new era. Each hour of each year, I will give you sixty minutes 
that have never known the use of man. White and pure, I present them; 
it remains for you to fill them with sixty jeweled seconds of love, hope, 
endeavor, effort, patience, and trust in God. 

I am the new era, I am here but once past, I can never be recalled. 
Make me your best. 
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Appendix A 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 22 



STUDY OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 22 

A CoNCURraNT Resolution directing the Kansas legislative council to make a 

thorough and comprehensive study concerning the role, function, organiza- 

hoii, general sup^ision and financing of junior colleges in this state and to 

make a report of its study together with such recommendations as it shall 

see nt to adopt. 

\V^EREAS, There are fourteen public junior colleges in this state, twelve of 
which are located in the southern half of the state and all of which are ac- 
credited; and 

Whereas, In 1962-1963 enrollments of these fourteen public junior colleges 
are reported to exceed six thousand students; and 

Whereas, There is a lack of uniformity in the tax bases of these junior 
colleges; and 

Whereas, A few junior colleges are being partially financed by a county 
levy while most of them primarily depend upon money raised by a property 

tax levied upon the valuation of the city school district in which each is sit- 
uated; and 

Whereas, There is little uniformity among said junior colleges concerning 
the amount and kinds of student fees charged and collected; and 

Whereas, It has been pointed out by various surveys that the major pressure 
on Kansas colleges and univt.sities during the next fifteen years will arise from 
the anticipated doubling of the number of students; and 

Whereas, The state will undoubtedly rely on the public junior colleges to 
provide part of die facilities for higher education for ^is great increase in the 
number of students; and 

Whereas, If the maximum use of public junior colleges is to be made in 
this state in furnishing part of the facilities for higher education to the increas- 
ing number of students there should be some provision made to establish some 
uniformity among the public junior colleges of the state including, but not by 
way of limitation, a tax base to provide adequate financing, minimum standards 
of enrollment, area requirements, courses of study and curriculum, tuition and 
fees and also organization and supervision; and 

Whereas, An equitable and adequate program of state financial assistance 
to public junior colleges must be based on certain standards and uniformity 
established by law or rules and regulations of some state authority such as the 
state department of education; and 

Whereas. The trend among other states has been to establish a state system 
of public junior colleges in order that students residing in all regions of the 
state would have available a junior college for attendance; and 

Whereas, It has also been recommended that public junior colleges should 
be reconstituted and their educational program elevated under individual local 
boards; and under the general supervision of the state board of regents; and 
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Whereas, A determination of the advisability and feasibility of the adop- 
tion of many of the suggestions and recommendations heretofore set out in this 
preamble by the enactment of the necessary legislation would first require a 
thorough and coraprei^ensive study concerning the role, function, organization, 
general supervision and financing of junior colleges in this state: Now 

therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: That the Kansas legislative council is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough and comprehensive study concerning the 
present and proper future role, function, organization, general supervision and 
financing of junior colleges in this state and to make a report of its study to- 
gether with such recommendations as it shall see fit to adopt to the 1965 regular 
session of the Kansas legislature. 

Be it further resolved: That the secretary of state is hereby directed to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the chairman and to the secretary of the 
Kansas legislative council. 

Adopted April 1, 1963. 



Appendix B 

Constitutions of Th© Kansas Public Community 
Junior College Association 

(a) First Constitution — adopted February 5/ 1926 

(b) Present Constitution — adopted January, 1966 

CONSTITUTION OF THE KANSAS 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

Adopted February 5, 1926 



Article I. 



Section L— The name of this organization shall be the Kansas Public Junior 
College Association. 

Section 2.— The membership of this organization shall consist of the Junior 
Colleges of Arkansas City, Coffeyville, Ft. Scott, Garden City, lola. Inde- 
pendence, Kansas City, and Parsons. This membership may be changed by a 
^o-thirds vote of the entire Executive Committee provided thirty days notice 
has been given the proposed action. 

Article II.— ADMINISTRATION 



Section 1 —The business of this association shall be transacted by an Execu- 
bve Comimttee which shall be composed of the Superintendent of Schools in 
tne junior College cities or some person appointed by him. 

Section 2.— The officers of this association shall consist of a president vice- 
president and a secretary-treasurer and shall be chosen at the annual meeting 
dunng Uie Council of Administration at Topeka for a period of one year, each 
college having one vote. A majority of all members of ffie association shall* elect. 

Section 3.— The duties of these officers shall be those which are usually 
performed by such officers. 



Section 4.— Regular meetings shall be held during the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention and during the Council of Administration. Special meetings shall be 
called by the president when occasion demands or by the secretary when a 
spmal request in writing signed by two-thirds of the membership is made 
to him. 



Article III. 

Section 1-— The annual membership fee for this shall be two dollars per 
school, payable October 1st of each year. Special levies may be made by the 
Executive Committee as occasion demands. 

Article IV. — ^Activities 

Section 1.— The forms of college activities which shall be promoted by this 
association shall be football, basketball, track, debate, oration and declamation. 
Any other activity may be included by a vote of a majority of the schools. 
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Article V.— ELIGIBILITY 



Section 1. — A contestant must have made passing grades in a minimum of 
ten semester hours of collt.'^e work or three high-school subjects, in last se- 
mester of attendance in school, or have graduated in high school, and must be 
passing in ten hours at the time of the contests. A contestant must have been in 
class five days before he can participate in a contest. 

Section 2. — A contestant may not participate in any activity more than 
two years. 

Section 3. — contestant must not have more than sixty semester hours 
credit or its equivalent. 

Article VI.— AWARDS 

Section 1. — ^Letters may be awarded in any contest. Each individual player 
in any athletic contest may be awarded emblems in the form of a silver football 
for football, a silver basketball for basketball championships, and similar em- 
blems for other athletic activities by the athletic association of the Junior Col- 
lege winning the championship. 

Article VII. 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the entire Execu- 
tive Committee provided thirty days notice has been given of such intended 
action. 

The following rules shall he applicable for all activities of an extra-curricular 
nature in which the member schools participate: 

Football 

Rule I. — A schedule of games shall be made at the Council of Administra- 
tion meeting by the Executive Committee. 

Rule II. — ^The eligibility rules shall be the same as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

Rule in. — ^The school having the highest percentage of games won, shall 
be champion provided such school has played at least three schools and at 
least four games of the association. 

Rule IV. — ^The home school shall furnish the officials, a list of whom shall 
be submitted to the authorities of the visiting school prior to the contest A 
fifty dollar guarantee shall be allowed in all games. This amount may be 
changed by the consent of the two competing schools. 

Basketball 

Rule I. — A schedule of games shall be made at the time of the Annual 
Teachers’ meeting by the Executive Committee. 

Rule II. — ^The eligibility rule shall be the same as provided in the constitu- 
tion. It is the spirit of this Association that no player shall participate in other 
than college games. 

Rule in. — No school shall be declared champion which has not competed 
-with at least five colleges of this Association. 

Rule IV. — ^The home school shall furnish all officials, a list of whom shall 
be submitted to the visiting school at a reasonable time prior to the contest. 
A fifty dollar guarantee shall be provided for each game bj' the home school 
Tinless by mutual agreement of the two competing schools. 

Rule V. — ^Spalding Rules will govern all contests. 
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Track 



Rule I. — ^The date shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Rule II. — ^Each team shall pay its own expenses to the meet. 

Rule III. — The local school shall manage all local matters pertaining to 
the meet. 

Rule IV. — ^All expenses shall be taken out of the gross receipts after which 
the net receipts will be prorated on the basis of man-mileage provided the 
local school shall receive an average of all the net receipts which any school 
could have received. 

Rule V. — Two men may enter in each event Each man may enter in four 
events exclusive of the relay race. Each team will be limited to ten men. 

Rule VI. — The following events will be included in the track schedule: 
100 yard dash; 120 high hurdles; 220 yard dash; 440 yard dash; 220 low 
hurdles; 880 yard dash; mile; mile relay; pole vault; sixteen pound putt; high 
jump; broad jump; discus; javelin. 

Debate 

Date. — ^The contest shall be held during April as determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Place. — ^The pairing shall be done by the Executive Committee. 

Eligibility. — ^The rules shall be the same as founded in the convention. 

Question. — ^The question shall be chosen by the Executive Committee. 

Number of Debators . — ^Two debaters shall constitute a team. 

Time Limit. — ^The main speeches shall not exceed 14 minutes in length and 
each speaker shall be given a rebuttal speech not to exceed 7 minutes in Icstgth. 

Expenses. — The expense shall be prorated among the schools as to trans- 
portation, board and lodging of the team and one sponsor. 

Judges. — ^The judges shall be chosen in the same manner as in the Kansas 
High School Debating League except the home school shall submit the names 
of the judges to the visiting school. 

Declamation 

Date. The contest shall be held during April as determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee, on the same day and in the same city as the Oration contest. 

Place. — ^The place of the contest shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

Eligibility 

Section 1. — The rules shall be the same as provided in the Constitution ex- 
cept that the winner of first place shall be ineligible in a Declamation contest 
in this association thereafter. 

Section 2. — No selection which has won first place shall be eligible in the 
next contest following the one in which it won a first. 

Section 3. — Each contestant shall choose his own selection. 

Section 4. — No selection in the contest shall exceed twelve minutes in 
length. 

Section 5. — decision for first and second place will be rendered by an 
expert judge. 

Expenses. — The expenses of the contest shall be paid out of the gross re- 
ceipts after which the remainder shall be prorated among the contesting schools 
on the basis of mileage provided that the school which holds the contest shall 
receive the amount equal to the average each school would have received No- 
entrance fee shall be charged. 

Awards. — Cups may be awarded by the entertaining school. 
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Oration 

Date . — The contest shall be held during April as determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee on the same day and in the same city as the Declamation 
Contest 

Place . — ^The place of the contest shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

Eligibility. 

Section 1. — ^The rules shall be the same as provided in the constitution e.x- 
cept that the winner of first place shall be ineligible in the oration contest in 
this association thereafter. 

General Regulations. 

Section 1. — The subject for oration shall be chosen by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the oration must be an original production. 

Section 2. — No oration shall exceed 1600 words. 

Section 3. — One expert judge on delivery will grade the contestants, basing 
his judgment on general impressions. 

Expenses . — The expenses of the contest shall be paid out of the gross re- 
ceipts after which the remainder shall be prorated among the contesting schools 
on the basis of mileage provided that a school which holds the contest shall 
receive an amount equal to the average each College would have received. No 
entrance fee shall be charged. 

Awards . — Cups may be awarded by the entertaining schools. 



CONSTITUTION and BY-LAWS OF THE KANSAS 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

Revised, January, 1966 



Article I 

Section 1. — The name of this organization shall be the Kansas Public Com- 
munity Junior College Association. 

Section 2. — Regular membership of this organization shall be limited to the 
Public Community Junior Colleges in Kansas. Any Public Community Junior 
College accredited by the State Authority shall be eligible for membership. 
Other types of membership may be established by by-law. 

Section 3. — The business of this Association shall be transacted by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee which shall be composed of the chief administrator of 
member Public Community Junior Colleges or a person representing the chief 
administrator. A simple majority of the Administrative Committee shall consti- 
tute a quorum. Each Public Community Junior College is entitled to one vote. 

Section 4. — ^The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President and a Secretary-Treasurer. The officers shall be elected at the annual 
meeting during the Council of Administration, for a period of one year. 

Section 5. — ^The duties of the officers shall be those which are usually per- 
formed by such officers. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers 
and the immediate past president. The function of the executive committee 
shall be to make such decisions as need to be made when it is not convenient 
for the Administrative Committee to meet or take action. Matters necessitating 
a decision between Administrative Committee meetings, not determined by the 
Constitution or the Administrative proceedings, shall be detemiined by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 6. — Three regular meetings shall be held annually; one in October, 
one during the Council of Administration, and one in March. The election of 
officers shall be held during the Council of Administration meeting. 

Special meetings shall be called by the President when the occasion demands, 
or by the Secretary when a special request in writing signed by two-thirds of 
the membership is made to him. 

Article II 

The constitution may be amended by two-thirds favorable votes of the entire 
Administrative Committee. Official notiScation, including proposed changes, 
shall be given to each member college in writing by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation thirty (30) days prior to the action on said amendment. 

Article III 

This Association shall promote those activities that meet the requirements of a 
comprehensive program consistent with the Public Community Junior College 
image. Any activity may be included by a majority vote of the members of 
the Association. 
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Article IV 

The annual membership fee shall be fifty dollars ($50.00). The member- 
ship fee is payable on or before November 1. 

Special levies may be made the Administrative Committee as occasion demands. 

Article V 

The By-Laws shall constitute a worldng and functional part of this Constitution. 
The By-Laws may be amended by a simple majority vote of those present at 
any regular or called meeting of the Association. 

GENERAL BY-LAWS 

Rule I. Special Levies. 

Section 1. — ^An assessment of ten cents ( 10^ ) per student shall be levied on 
all member colleges each semester. The student count shall be made at the end 
of the 5th week of both first and second semesters. 

Section 2. — ^Payment of special assessments shall be made on or before No- 
vember 1 and March 15 of each college year. 

Rule II. Associate Membershifs. 

Section 1. — ^Any accredited two-year college in Kansas whose credits will 
transfer and apply toward a baccalaureate degree, may be granted an Associate 
Membership by making formal application to the Secretary of the Association. 

Section 2. — ^Associate Member two-year colleges will pay the regular annual 
membership fee as stated in the Constitution. Associate Members will not be 
assessed for special levies. 

Section 3. — ^Associate Members will be granted the right of discussion and 
debate in regular or called meetings, but shall have no vote in matters of official 
business. 

Section 4. — ^Participation in the activity programs sponsored by the Associa- 
tion shall not be granted Associate Members, except in case of invitation as 
voted by a majority of the members of the Association. 

Rule III. Athletics. 

The Association endorses a fully rounded program of athletics which shall be 
governed and controlled by the Kansas Jayhawk JuCo Conference members 
and officials. 

Rule IV. Forensics. 

Section 1. — ^The date and place of the forensic meet shall be determined by 
the Administrative Committee. 

Section 2. — ^The management of the annual forensic tournament shall be in 
the hands of a Forensic Committee of three, appointed by the President. A 
representative of the college at which the meet is to be held shall be the execu- 
tive head of such committee for that college term. 

Section 3. — Events shall include debate, declamation, oration, and extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

Section 4. — ^The question for debate shall be the one selected by Pi Kappa 
Delta, the National Debate Fraternity. 

Section 5. — ^Detailed regulations shall be formulated by the management 
committee. 
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Section 6. — Expenses of the forensic meet shall be borne by the Association. 
The Forensics Committee of three shall select the awards. 

Section 7. — ^In the debate tournament, colleges are limited to one place. 
Section 8. — Competition shall be open to any full-time student in the Junior 
College who has not completed more than 64 hours including physical educa- 
tion. Ten hours, exclusive of physical education, shall be considered the mini- 
mum load for a full-time student. 

Rule V. Student Council. 

Section 1. — ^The Association shall sponsor a student organization known as 
the Kansas Public Community Junior College Student Council Association. 

Section 2. — ^The Student Council Association shall operate under a consti- 
tution as adopted by that organization and approved by the Administrative 
Committee. 

Section 3. — ^The Dean or President of the College from which the Student 
Council President is elected shall be tlie sponsor and liaison officer representing 
the Administrative Committee. 

Rule VI. Other Activities. 

The Association may promote and sponsor such other activities as determined 
by the Administrative Committee. 
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Program of The Trustee-Presidenfs Conference 

Topeka, 1967 

TRUSTEE-PRESIDENrS CONFERENCE 

Topeka, Kansas 
May 10, 1967 

Tuesday, May 9 
Evening 

7:00 Pre-Conference Meeting, Ramada Inn 

Wednesday, May 10 
Morning 

8:00 Conference Registration, Lobby, Ramada Inn 

9:00 “Conference Plan” — Ralph W. Banfield 

“Welcome” — W. C. Kampschroeder, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

“The Community Junior College” — Carl L. Heinrich 
“Planning for the Next Legislative Session” — Rees H. Hughes, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Kansas State College of Pittsburg and Member Kan- 
sas State House of Representatives 

10:30 “Theoretical Basis for Board/ Administrator” — ^Local Community — State 
Relationships — Trustee-President Interpretation (Small Institutions) 
Nathan Ivey, President, Southwestern 
Michigan College, Dowagiac 
Fred Mathews, President, Board of Trustees 
Southwestern Michigan College 
11:15 Coffee Break 

11:30 “Midwest Community College Board Meeting” — (Role Playing — Simu- 
lated Meeting) 

12:30 Buffet Lunch 
Afternoon 

1:30 “Defining Roles” (Large Institutions) 

Administrators: Robert Lahti, President 
WiUiam Rainey Harper College, Illinois 
Trustees: John Haas, President, Board of Trustees, 

William Rainey Harper College 

2:30 “Guidelines for Trustees and Presidents” — Consultants Reports 

3:30 Coffee Break 

3:45 Seminars 

6:15 Buffet Dinner 

7 :00 “Report of Universities Role As A Consultant” 

8:15 “Case Studies” 
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CONFERENCE STAFF 



Ralph W. Banfield, Executive Secretary 

Midwest Community College Leadership Program, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Carl L. Heinrich, Director 

Community Junior Colleges, Topeha, Kansas 
Sigurd Rislov, Consultant 

Director, Junior College Administrative Program, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Max S. Smith, Consultant 

Director, Community College Administrative Training Program, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
Raymond J. Young, Consultant 

Director, Community and Junior College Administrative Institute, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
William A. Black, Consultant 

Professor of Education, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Supported in part by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 



Program of The 1 967 Midwest 
Community Colleges Leadership Workshop 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 

THE "OPEN DOOR" COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

KSTC-’Emporia, Kansas 
July 24-28, 1967 



Co-sponsored by: 

The Midwest Community College Leadership Program 
The Kansas Public Community Junior College Association 
Kansas State Teachers College — Empoiia 
Kansas State College — ^Pittsburg 

Co-directors : 

Dr. William A. Black, Professor of Education — ^Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg 

Dr. Jack M. Flint, President — ^Kansas City Community Junior College 
and the Kansas Public Community Junior College Association 

PROGRAM 



July 24 

8:00-10:30 Registration — Student Union KSTC 

10:45-11:00 Opening Remarks 

11:00-11:15 Overview of the Workshop and Presentation of Workshop Con- 
sultant — ^Dr. William A. Black 

11:15-12:15 Dr. Leland Medsker — Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California 

Philosophy of the “Open Door” College 
Some Implications for Implementation of the 
“Open Door” College 

12:15- 1:30 Recess for Lunch 

1:30- 2:00 Mr. Ralph BanBcld, Executive Secretary — ^Midwest Community 
College Leadership Program 

The Midwest Community College Leadership Program 

2:00- 3:30 Dr. Leland Medsker 

Nature of the Student in an “Open Door” College 
Success of “Open Door” college students in College and Uni- 
versity Parallel Programs — ^Discussion Session (format to 
be arranged) 

4:00 Kansas State Teachers College Reception — ^All Workshop Partici- 

pants, Staff, and KSTC Faculty 



July 25 
9:00-10:15 



10:15-10:30 

10:30-11:15 

11:15-12:00 
12:00- 1:30 
1:30- 2:30 



2:30- 3:30 

July 26 
9:00- 9:05 
9:05-10:30 

10:30-10:45 
10:45-12:00 
12:00- 1:30 
1:30- 2:30 

2:30- 3:30 

July 27 
9:00-10:00 



10:00-10:15 

10:15-11:15 



11:15-11:45 
11:45- 1:30 
1:30- 2:30 

2:30- 3:30 



Dr. Leland Medsker 

The "Open Doc: ' College — Fartner in American Higher 
Education 

Articulation with Secondary Schools and Four Year Collegiate 
Institutions 

CoSee Break 
Dr. Leland Medsker 

Staff Characteristics and Responsibilities 
Discussion ( format to be arranged ) 

Recess for Lunch 
Dr. Leland Medsker 

Utilization of Available Research on the Two Year College 
The Obligation of the "Open Door” College in Research 
Discussion ( format to be arranged ) 

Presentation of Workshop Consultant— Dr. Jack M. Flint 

Dr. Marvin Knudson, Executive Secretary of the Arizona State 
Junior College Board 

Identification of and Response to Community Needs 
Coffee Break 

Panel Discussion (format to be arranged) 

Recess for Lunch 
Dr. Marvin Knudson 

Identification of and Response to Individual Needs 
Panel Discussion ( format to be arranged ) 



Dr. Marvin Knudson 

State Responsibility for the "Open Door ' Community Junior 
College . . 

1. Planning 

2. Governing 

3. Financing 

4. Coordinating 

5. Supervising 

6. Research and Evaluation 
Coffee Break 

Panel Discussion 

Carl Heinrich — ^Kansas Director, Community Junior Colleges 

Dr. Wally Good, Director of Extension, KSTC 

Dr. O. L. Plucker, Superintendent of Schools — ^KCKs. 

Dr. William Black 
Dr. Jack M. Flint 

The Kansas State Plan for Community Junior Colleges 
Discussion — Question and Answer 
Recess for Lunch 
Dr. O. L. Plucker 

Local Relations of the "Open Door” College 
Dr. Marvin Knudson 

Powers and Responsibilities of the Local Board of Control 
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July 28 

w. •00-10:00 Dr. Marvin Knudson 

Fulfillment of the “Open Door’ Concept 

1. Organizational and Administrative Processes 

2. Curricular Processes 

3. Co-curricular Processes 
10:00-10:15 Coffee Break 

10:15-11:15 Panel Discussion (format to be arranged) 

12:00 Luncheon — ^KSTC Student Union 

IiUroduction of Speaker — ^Dr. John Visser, President — KSTC 
Address— The Honorable Robert Docking, Governor of the 
State of Kansas 

;ing Remarks— Dr. Jack M. Flint 



Appendix E 

Program of The 1966 Hutchinson KSTA Meeting 

DEPARTMENTS 

State Junior College Meeting 

Theme: Articulation in Higher Education 
Thursday, November 3, 1966 

9:30 a. m. KSTA First General Session, Sports Arena 

1:30-3:00 p. m. College and Junior College Department meeting, Hutchinson 
Community Junior College Auditorium 
Address: “Articulation in Higher Education” 

Speaker: Dr. Joseph P. Cossand, President, The Junior College District 
of St. Louis, St. Louis County, Missouri 
3:15-5:30 p. m. Group Meetings 

Chief Administrators 
Walnut Room, Student Union 

Chairman: Dr. Jack Flint, President, Kansas Public Community Junior College 
Association, Kansas City, Kansas Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. Arthur Miller, Dean of Students, Kansas State Teachers College 
Mr. Richard Barnett, Assistant to the President, Ft. Hays State College 
Dr. Harland L. R. Paschal, Superintendent, Hutchinson Public Schools 
Subject: “Suggested Reforms for the Improvement of Articulation in Kansas 
Higher Education” 

Division of Business 
Room 203, Administration 

Chairman: R. L. Seager, Butler County Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. Raymond Rnssell, Ch. Dept, of Business, KSTC, Emporia 
Dr. Fran Jabara, Dean, Col. of Business, Wichita State University 
Dr. Joseph McGuire, Dean, School of Business, University of Kansas 
Dr. Milburn Little, Ch. Dept, of Economics and Business, Ft. Hays State 
Dr. C. Clyde Jones, Dean, College of Commerce, Kansas State University 
Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Ch. Dept, of Business Administration, KSC, Pittsburg 
Subject: “Articulation Between Business Departments of the Junior and Senior 
Colleges” 

Divlsion of Humanities 

English and Journalism 
Room 105, Administration 

Chairman: Mrs. Arless Eilerts, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. Duane Nichols, Director of Freshman English, Kansas State Uni- 
versity 

Dr. William Elkins, Director of Freshman English, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Dr. John R. V/illingham, Director of Freshman-Sophomore English, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 
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Dr. Vem Panzer, Head of Freshman English, Kansas Wesleyan University 
Subject: “Articulation in Composition and Literature” 

Audience Participation 

Modern Language 
Room 104, Administration 

Chairman: Gerald Hickey, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. Minnie Miller, Ch. Modem Language Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Dr. Robert Elkins, Dept, of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kansas ^ 

Dr. Eugene Savaians, Chainnan, Spanish Department, Wichita State 
University 

Subject: “Articulation between Junior Colleges and Four Year Institutions in 
the Field of Modem Language” 

Music and Art 
Auditorium 

Chairman: Vernon Zollars, Dodge City Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. B. A. Nugent, Head of the Department of Music, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Leroy Twarogowsld, Instnictor in Art, Fort Hays State 
Subject: “Getting Together on Curriculum Matters” 

Speech 

Room 205, Administration 

Chairman: Everett W. Brown, Pratt Community Junior College 
Panel: Dr. Alex Daughtry, Ch. Division of Teacher Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Dr. Karl Brader, Head of Department of Speech, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Mr. Joe Hardy, Hutchinson Businessman, and Host of KTVH Community 
Window 

Subject: “The Articulation of Speech Activities between Junior and Senior 
Colleges” 

Division of Life Science 
Biological Science 

Room S128, Biology Lecture Hall, Science Building 

Chairman: Ardon Brandyberry, Hutchinson Community Junior College 

Speaker: Dr. Ted Surdy, Professor of Biology, Kansas State Teachers College, 

Emporia 

Subject: “The Audio-tutorial Method of Teaching Bacteriologj'” 

Division of Physical Science 
Chemistry 

Room S130, Chemistry Lecture Hall, Science Building , 

Chairman: Robert W. Barclay, Allen County Community Junior College, lola 
Speaker: Dr. Clark E. Bricker, Professor of Chemistry, Universibv of Kansas 
Subject: “The Undergraduate Program in Chemistry at the University of 
Kansas” 

Physics 

Room SI 17, Physics Lecture Hall 

Chairman: William Kitchen, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Speaker: Dr. Bruce Daniel, Head of Department of Physics, Pittsburg State 
College 

Subject: “Physics in the Kansas Junior Colleges” 
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Mathematics 

Room 102, Administration 

Chairman: L. A. Britton, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Panel: Henrietta Courtright, Cowley County Community Junior College 
Loren L. French, Kansas City, Kansas, Community Junior College 
Dale Meadors, Garden City Community Junior College 
Kay Dunday, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Subject: “Improving the Mathematics Curriculum in the Junior Colleges” 

Division of Social Science 

History, Government, Sociology, and Economics 
Room: Student Union Lounge 

Chairman: Olin Allen, Hutchinson Community Junior College 
Business meeting — then small group discussion 
Friday, November 4, 10:00 a, m. Student Union 

Speaker: Dr. F, O, Woodard, Chairman of the Department of Economics, 
Wichita State University 

Subject; “Current Business — Government Relations” 

Psychology 

Room 101, Administration 

Chairman: Bonnie E. Brown, Kansas City, Kansas, Community Jumor College 
Panel: Mrs. Leona Watkins, Butler County Community Junior College 
Mr. Jon Gosser, Kansas City, Kansas Community Junior College 
Subject: “Student-Teacher BelaHonships” 

Librarians 

Place: John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 

Chairman: Mrs. Audria Shelden, Dodge City Community College 
Discussion: Jean Bailey, Pratt Community Junior College 

Patsy Ruddick, Garden City Community Junior College 
Audria Shelden, Dodge City Community Junior College 
Subject: “The Junior College Library: Its Physical Facilities and Services” 

Guidance-Counseling 

Room 209, Administration 

Chairman: Jerry L. Walters, Kansas City Kansas Community Junior College 
General Discussion 

Subject: “Junior College Counseling: Problems and Responsibilities” 

Drafting 

Room 7, Vocational-Technical Building 

Chairman: Moses H. Voth, Independence Community Junior College 
Speakers: Frank E. Fitzgerald, Instructor in Mechanical and Drafting Tech- 
nolop^. Southeast Kansas Area Voc-Tech School and McFarland 
Trade School, Coffeyville 

Fred J. Smith, Assistant Professor, Industrial Education and Art, Kansas 
State College, Pittsburg 

Dr. F. Victor Sullivan, Associate Professor, Industrial Education and Art, 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg 



Registrars 

Room 108, Administration 

Chairman: Orville P. Kliewer, Dodge City Community Junior College 
Speaker: Cecil Kelley, IBM Regional Office, Wichita 
Subject: “Data Processing for the Registrar’s Office” 
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6:30 p. m. Thursday, Dinner, Student Union, Hutchinson Community Junior 
College 

Foreman: Dr. Jack Flint, President, KPCJCA 
Invocation: Dr. A. H. Elland, President, HCJC 
Greetings: Dr. Melvin Neely, Executive Secretary, KSTA 
Official Roundup: Paul Jewell 

Music: The Dragonaires, Mr. Russell Dickenson, Director 
Address: “Riding Herd on Personnel Policies,” Dr. Max Raines, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Friday, November 4 

8:00-9:45 a. m. Breakfast, Student Union, HCJC 

Foreman: Dr. Jack Flint, President, KPCJCA 

Invocation: Lieutenant Governor John W. Crutcher, State of Kansas 

Address: Governor William H. Avery, State of Kansas 

Branding Procedures: Paul Jewell 

KSTA Round Tables (See General Program) 

‘■’ 00 p. m. KSTA Second General Session, Sports Arena 



Appendix F 

Data on Liberalized Curricular Offerings in 
Kansas Junior Colleges— 1 936 

SUAAAAARY OF KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE QUESTIONNAIRE 

J. F. Wellemeyer, 1936 



Special Summary of Questions 1 and 

1. Courses which might be termed 
“terminal” now offered in the Jun- 



ior Colleges. 

Secretarial and commercial 9 

Teacher training 5 

Oil industry courses 1 

Music 3 

Industrial Arts 1 

Home Economics 1 

Medical secretarial course 1 



2 : 

2. With additional means of support, 
what vocational or terminal courses 
would you feel justified in adding 
to your present offerings? 



Business (bkkp., acc’t.) 1 

Agricultural engineering 1 

Vocational agricultural 3 

Electrical engineering 2 

Restaurant management 1 

Shop work for boys 5 

Home Economics for girls 5 



SUAAAAARY OF KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE QUESTIONNAIRE 

J. F. Wellemeyer 

1. Courses which might be termed “terminal,'^ now offered in tht. Junior 
Colleges. 

Arkansas City — Secretarial Training, Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Dodge City — Secretarial Training, Teacher Training 

El Dorado — ^Secretarial, oil Held mechanics, oil Held math., petroleum ge- 
ology, Teacher Training, public school art and music 
Fort Scott— Secretarial, Teacher Training, cafeteria, chorus and orchestra 
Highland — Commercial, medical secretary course, and so-called “general” 
course 

Hutchinson — Secretarial, parliamentary procedure, slide rule 
Independence — 

Ida — Shorthand I and II 
Parsons — Commercial, industrial arts, music 
Pratt — Commercial, teacher training 
(Secretarial and commercial training include — typewriting, shorthand, 

accounting) 

2. With additional means of support, what vocational or terminal courses 
would you feel justified in adding to your present offerings? 

Arkansas City — General machine shop, auto mechanics, printing, expansion 
of home economics. 

Dodge City-Vocational agriculture, agricultural engineering, electrical 
engineering 
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El Dorado — Machine courses in commerce, more extensive home economics, 
and more courses in oil industry 

Fort Scott — General metal work, general Vvood work including cabinet 
making, vocational agriculture, homemaking courses for men and 
women, a coordinated program of emploj'ers and school providing 
experiences in various vocations for student 

Highland — ^Agriculture, home making, possibly hotel and restaurant man- 
agement 

Hutchinson — Homemaking course, shop course for boys 

Independence — ^Depends on the amount given by either state or national 

lola — ^Bookkeeping, accounting, business law, woodworking 

Parsons — ^Vocational agriculture, electricity, carpentry, community economics 
or consumer education 

Pratt — ^Agricultural courses and industrial arts courses for boys and courses 
in the field of home economics for girls 

3. How would you justify such additions? 

Arkansas City — On the same basis that any education at public expense 
can be justified. 

Dodge City — ^This is a typical agricultural community where problems of 
soil conservation, water conservation, irrigation and engineering 
are necessary. They are of daily concern. 

El Dorado — Many who do not plan on degrees after graduation do go on 
for additional work in such courses (6 mos. to 1 yr. in business' 
college, trade schools, etc. ) 

Fort Scott — On the basis of Aeir need in the community and the service 
which such offerings would render. Probably just as justifiable 
as the giving of Latin to pre-law students and chemistry to pre- 
medic^ would be the giving of vocational classes to those who 
need such. 

Highland — ^The territory served has many young people unemployed. Many 
of them cannot or should not continue academic work. They need 
practical courses pointing to specific objectives. Unless the junior 
college provides such courses, they will noc be provided. 

Hutchinson — Need of community. No other agency offers such training. 

A boy cannot learn some of these things in our community unless 
he involuntarily gets admitted to the State Reformatory. 

Independence — Non-college students (if enough of them) have as much 
right to courses as do college students planning advanced work. 

lola — Our present curriculum prepares for further college work but in many 
cases the student •will be unable to complete a four-year college 
course. 

Parsons — ^Need in the community and demand by students. 

Pratt — Local practical applications. 

4. Is it financially difficult for you to maintain your present terminal offerings? 

Arkansas City — Not very, as the terminal courses are so limited. 

Dodge City — ^It is financially impossible for us to carry the program under 
number 2 and 3 without aid — ^federal or state. 

El Dorado — ^Yes. Our finances really are suflncient only for the barest aca- 
demic offering. 

Fort Scott — ^Yes, it is difficult to maintain our present terminal offerings. 

Highland — ^Yes, quite. 

Hutehinson — No, they are so limited that they entail little expense in addi- 
tion to our regular progra’.n. 

Independence — ^I doubt if one is more difficult than the other. 
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lola — No. These offerings are too meager to be expensive. However, ex- 
pansion is prevented by lack of money. 

Parsons — ^We are able to maintain present offering but should be able to 
further extend it. 

Pratt — Not particularly since offerings are small. 

5. Which courses do you find more expensive? 

Academic — 1 school 

Terminal and vocational — 5 schools 

Did not specify — 4 schools 



Courses offered which might be called terminal: 



General Mathematics 

Art for Elementary Teachers 

Principles of Geography 

Children’s Literature 

Shakespeare 

Practical English 

Journalism 

Advanced Journalism 

Public Speaking 

Public Speaking ( cont’d ) 

Dramatics 

Dramatics (Advanced) 

Principles of Argumentation and 
Debate 
Accounting 
Accounting (cont’d) 

Accounting (advanced) 

Economic and Industrial Geography 
Business Organization 
Salesmanship and Advertising 
Applied Business Problems 
Office Practice 
Business Correspondence 
Machine Shop Practice 
Machine Shop Practice ( cont’d ) 
General Auto Mechanics 
General Auto Mechanics ( cont’d ) 
Automotive Electricity 



Automotive Electricity (cont’d) 
Bench Woodworking 
Wood Turning 
Woodworking 
Printing 

Printing (advanced) 

Showcard Writing 
Showcard Writing (cont’d) 

Art Metal 
Freehand Drawing 
Elementary Design 
Costume Design 
Clothing 
Foods 

Home and Family 
Music Appreciation 
Music History 
Music History (cont’d) 

Vocal Ensemble 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Public School Music 
Class Voice Training 
Typing 

Advanced Typing 
Shorthand 
Shorthand (cont’d) 

Business Law 



P 
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Appendix G 

State Plan For Kansas Community Junior Colleges 

PREAMBLE 

The purpose of the State Pkn is to develop a uniform system of superior public 
community junior colleges integrated into the over-all educational program of 
the State of Kansas. The plan seeks to provide post-high-school education 
through a minimum number of institutions within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance to every potential student in Kansas. Such community junior colleges 
shall be institutions of higher education, as differentiated from high-school ex- 
tension, and shall (a) have qualified, separate faculties of their own; (b) have 
adequate, separate facilities of their own; (c) offer comprehensive, diversified 
programs of studies; and (d) be available to all students who want, need, and 
can benefit from such programs. 

I. Authority 

The 1965 Community Junior College Act (K. S. A. 1965 Supp. 72-6901 
et seq.) establishes a state system of public community junior colleges. 

Section 6 of the act stipulates that the State Department of Education shall 
develop a State Plan for communiy junior colleges which shall take into account 
the four factors specified therein. 

II. Definitions 

Wherever used herein, any term defined in Section 2 of the Community Junior 
College Act shall be accorded its statutory meaning. 

III. Community Junior College Areas 

The goal of this State Plan is to establish not to exceed twenty-two community 
junior college areas. These areas should be located to provide a community 
junior college within reasonable commuting distance of every potential student 
in the State of Kansas, and, except in exceptional circun._l:inces, to prevent es- 
tablishing more than one community junior college in any such area. In general, 
reasonable commuting distance is considered to be 50 miles or one hour’s driving 
time. However, this is not an inflexible distance-time test, but is subject to 
modification upon the basis of population density or sparsity and geographical 
consideration in particular areas. It is deemed impractical and inadvisable, at 
this time, to attempt to divide the state into specific geographical community 
junior college areas. 

Criteiia to be considered for determining community junior college areas shall 
include the following: 

(1) Post-high-school needs (educational programs and fervices) which are not 
being met by existing public and private higher educational institutions; 

(2) Degree of reduction in the effectiveness and comprehensiveness of 
service to students within reasonable commuting distance of existing institutions 
which would result from establishing a new community junior college; 

(3) Number of potential students; 

(4) Adequate financial base. 
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IV. Standards 

Section 9 of the Community Junior College Act specifies standards which must 
be met by a district or districts to establish a community junior college. 

V. Preparatory Study and Program 
Preparatory Study 

The Community Junior College Act (Section 8) stipulates that one or more in- 
terested school districts may make a preparatory study of the need and feasibility 
of establishing a community junior college. Each study shall include evidence 
and analysis of the following: 

(1) The present concentration of population, and population trends and 
projections within the community junior college area. 

(2) Number of resident high-school students living within the limits of the 
proposed district (grades nine through twelve). 

(3) Number of resident high-school students living outside the proposed 
district, but not included in an existing community junior college district and 
not more^ than fifty miles or one hour’s driving time from the approximate 
geographical center of the proposed district (grades nine through twelve). All 
such data shall be presented by school, grade, and school attended. 

(4) Total school enrollments in grades one through twelve and in grades 
nine through twelve in the proposed area. 

(5) Number of high-school graduates in the area during the preceding ten- 
year period, with a classification of their post-high-school educational experience. 

(6) A ten-year estimate of the number of high-school graduates in the pro- 
posed community junior college district, and a ten-year projection of the esti- 
mated enrollment, curriculum development, and operating and capital expenses 
for the proposed community junior college. 

(7) An analysis of vocational-technical programs offered by schools in 
the area. 

(8) An analysis of all post-high-school educational facilities (including 
capacities) and curricula already existing in the area, including area vocational- 
technical schools and private and public institutions. 

(9) An analysis of post-high-school curricula, services, and facilities needed 
and desired in the proposed community junior college district 

( 10 ) A description of facilities and sites available which might be used for 
the proposed coinmunity junior college in relation to that of all other area insti- 
tutions of post-high-scbool education. This phase should relate to an overall 
plan to develop a well-coordinated system of educational facilities. 

(11) Student costs, in terms of tuition and fees, to attend existing area 
post-high-school institutions. 

(12) A map showing the boundaries of the proposed community junior 
college district. 

(13) A map showing geography and main commuting routes to the pro- 
posed campus sites. 

( 14) Community attitudes toward post-high-school education. 

(15) Financial resources of the proposed district, including the ability to 
carry its share of operational costs as determined from its potential enrollment 
and program needs. These resources should be shown by statistical data on 
assessed valuation of all tangible property within the proposed district certified 
by the county clerk or county assessor of the county or counties involved. 

When completed, twenty copies of the preparatory study (with all data and 
statisHcs pertaining to public and private colleges, universities, vocational- 
technical schools, elementary schools, and secondary schools to be verified by 
the administrative head or other appropriate authority of the college, university, 
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or school involved), together with a petition from the board of education of the 
district or districts involved and a certified copy of a resolution authorizing the 
request, shall be submitted to the Advisory Council for Community Junior 
Colleges which shall, in turn, present all such material with its recommenda- 
tions to the State Authority. 

After considering such material and the Advisory Council’s recommendations, 
the State Authority shall approve or disapprove establishinen': of the community 
junior college as proposed in the request. If approved, its '?*• .blishment shall be 
subject to approval by the electors of the proposed commui . ^ junior college dis- 
trict as provided by law. (Sec. 10 (/) of the Community Junior College Act.) 

Curriculum 

The basic purpose of the community junior college is to offer comprehensive 
post-high-school educational opportunities, no'-mally of two-y^ar duration, to 
youths and adults of Kansas. The educational offerings must be available at a 
reasonable cost to all persons. 

A community junior college shall offer a wide variety of curricula. Both pro- 
posed and existing community junior colleges shall indicate development of 
compreheiKive offerings, usually falling into five general classifications: College 
or university parallel; occupational, which includes technical and vocational 
training; adult education, which may include general education courses; guid- 
ance and counseling services; and public services. 

The community junior college offerings should meet these needs: 

( 1 ) The high-school graduate who plans to obtain a baccalaureate degree, 
but either through preference or necessity desires to live at home for the first 
two years of the four ye'^.rs. 

(2) The high-school graduate who desires training as a technician, highly 
skilled craftsman, or other semi-professional specialist which requires specialized 
study beyond the high school. 

(3) The high-school graduate who goes directly into the world of work 
upon graduation, but later acquires post-high-school educational needs that can 
be met in locally available classes. 

(4) The high-school non-graduate who desires to return for special training, 
upgrading, or retraining vocationally, or for general educational programs (sub- 
ject to local regulations). 

(5) The individual who desires to continue attending school for personal, 
vocational or avocational reasons. 

(6) Individuals who, because of world, state, or community developments, 
desire specialized training in a public service endeavor. Examples would be in 
civil defense, training of scout leaders, and others. 

Vocational and technical education is an essential part of most community 
junior college offerings. Kans&~ community junior colleges continuously should 
examine their curricula in terms of the effectiveness with which the local area 
vocational-technical schools meet the needs of all those interested in post-high- 
school education. The law provides that vocational or technical education 
offerings in community junior colleges should be closely coordinated with the 
state system of area vocational-technical schools and should be submitted to the 
State Board for Vocational Education for review before being implemented. 
Such studies should include exploration of short-term courses for adults as 
well as short or regular-term courses for students who contemplate employment 
at the conclusion of their junior college work. Such schooling requires a com- 
plete assessment of the technical and vocational needs of persons resident in 
the community junior college district for both actual and anticipated employ- 
ment within and outside of the district. 
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As a matter of policy, inasmuch as community junior colleges are primarily 
commuter institutions, approval of the State Authority upon recommendation 
of the Advisory Council for Community Junior Colleges should be obtained 
prior to erecting dormitories. 

VI. Expansion of Existing Community Junior College Districts 

Section 11 of the Community Junior College Act specifies the procedures for 
adding territory to any existing community junior college district. Continued 
studies regarding development and expansion of existing districts are a re- 
sponsibility of the Advisory Council for Community Junior Colleges, the State 
Authority, and the local community junior college districts. 

Community junior college districts within close proximity of one another 
should explore continuously the opportunities for closer coordination, coopera- 
tion, and possible consolidation. 

VII. Establishing on Additional Community Junior College Campus in on 
Existing Community Junior College District or Approving a New Community 
Junior College District Within Reasonable Commuting Distance of on 
Existing Community junior College Campus 

In community junior college districts of high population concentration, an addi- 
tional campus may, upon recommendation of the Advisory Council for Com- 
munity Junior Colleges and approval of the State Authority, be constructed if 
studies indicate a lack of availability of community junior colleges, and that 
services to the residents of the area are inadequate. 

If an area within reasonable commuting distance of existing community 
junior colleges is not included in an existing community junior college district, 
and if a preparatory study indicates a need, a new community junior college 
district may be established upon recommendation by the Advisory Council for 
Community Junior Colleges and approval by the State Authority, subject to 
approval by the electors of the proposed district. New facilities within a new 
district should be placed near the geographic and/or population center of the 
proposed district. 

VIII. Faculty Qualifications 

Academic 

The comniur.ity junior college places major emphasis on quality instruction 
rather than o.'.. research and publications. To insure excellent instruction, faculty 
members should be well-qualified. Community junior colleges should employ 
teachers for competency in their teaching subjects as well as ability to teach. 
Community junior college teachers should be able to motivate students and be 
cognizant of community junior college philosophy. 

Minimum preparation for community junior college teachers should be a 
master’s degree, including a graduate major in the .subject or field taught. The 
board of trustees should encourage the teaching staff to have 30 semester hours 
beyond the master degree. Several doctorates among the faculty add strength 
to the teaching program. 

Vocational 

Qualifications for teachers in technical education programs offered in com- 
munity junior colleges shall meet the certification standards as provided tor in 
the Kansas State Plan for Vocational Education (Section 1.53, General Qualifi- 
cations for Teachers of Vocational or Technical Education Subjects). Minimum 
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requirements for a one-year certificate to technical education teachers are five 
years experience in the programs which they teach, including three yeais’ 
supervision of technical employees or one year’s experience in such program 
plus eighteen college hours of mathematics and science. 

IX. Accreditation 

A. State 

Junior colleges in existence on the effective date of the Community Junior 
College Act (April 30, 1965) shall have wo years after such effective date to 
meet the requirements of the State Plan and the standards for accreditation as 
provided by law. If any such community junior college fails so to meet the 
requirements for accieditation, the State Authority promptly shall so advise its 
Board of Trustees. If, after twelve calendar months from the date of such 
notification, the Board of Trustees has failed to correct the deficiencies noted, 
the State Autiiority shall withdraw approval of such community junior college, 
and it shall not be entitled to state aid during the continuance of any such 
period of withdrawal (Section 12 of the Community Junior College Act). 

New community junior colleges established and appmved after the effective 
date of the community junior college act shall have three full calendar years of 
student instruction before an evaluation for accreditation by the State Depart- 
ment of Education is initiated. In all other respects, each such new community 
junior college shall be subject to procedures described in the preceding para- 
graph. 

B. Regional 

All community junior colleges are expected to obtain accreditation by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Prior to April 1 of each year, each community junior college which has not 
obtained North Central Association accreditation shall submit to the Advisory 
Council for Community Junior Colleges a report concerning its progress to- 
wards obtaining such accreditation. 
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Appendix I 

Community Junior Colle9e Report Summo'ry 

1966-67 

KANSAS COMMUNITY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE REPORT SUMMARY 

From: W. C. Kampschrcsder, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Carl I-. Keinricli and Eileen Keinen, Community Junior College and 
College Accreditation Section 

Enclosed is a summary of information collected in the annual report form by 
the Community Junior College Section of the State Department of Public 
Instmcdon. The summary includes information concerning finance, library, 
vocational-technical, programs, faculty, enrollments and communitv junior col- 
lege graduation. 

Significant Developments Since the 1965-66 Report Was Published 

1. Community Junior College enrollments have increased approximately 12 
percent. 

2. Summer school enrollments have doubled. Th’s is due in part to four col- 
leges adding summer school programs this past year. 

3. New vocational-technical programs have been added now making a total of 
57 enrolling over 1,081 students. 

4. The number of full time instructors has increased from 293 in 1965-66 to 
356 this year. Part time faculty has decreased from 172 in 1965-66 to 161. 

5. One additional college has expanded its district to include the county. There 
are now 15 county community junior colleges and two colleges share one 
county. Therefore, valuations of districts have increased from $823,431,383 
in 1965-66 to $940,749,396 in 1966-67. 

6. Three additional colleges have passed bond elections this year making a 
total of 10 colleges now in the process of constructing entire new campuses. 
One college has completed two new facilities and one is beginning construc- 
tion on a new facility on their present campus. 

The Kansas Public Community Junior Colleges are well on their way to provid- 
ing the conprehensive diversified programs of education and training needed by 
Kansans now and in the future. 



COMPARISON OF THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE BUDGETS 
FOR THE 1965-66 AND 1966-67 SGHOOL YEAR 



July 1, 19Co--June 30, I960 



July 1, 19C6-June 30, 1957 



COLLEGH 



Operating 

cost 



Total opera- 
tions Pud 
capital out- 
lay costs 



Operating Bonds for 
budget capital outlay 



Total 



Allen County CJC 

Butler County CJC 

Cloud County CJC 

Coffey ville CJC 

Colby CJC 

Cowley County CJC 

Dodge City CJC 



$171,198 

391,307 

85,213 

321,674 

112,681 

223,799 

294,010 



$171,108 

423,978 

85,213 

321,674 

112,681 

223,799 

294,010 



Fort Seott CJC. . 
Garden City CJC 
Higliland CJC. . . 
Hutchinson CJC. 



Independence CJC 

Kansas City Kansas CJC 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC 

Pratt CJC. . 



177,118* 

214,410 

215,114 

567,435 

Gen. 

80,936 

AVTS 

248,133 

393,276 

171,144 

201,431 

185,899 



197,118 

307,392 

224,271 

660,892 

Gen. 

143,801 

AVTS 

248,133 

444,286 

171,144 

203,442 

185,899 



$233,497 

650,043 

131,396 

453,552 

218,200 

347,827 

392,705 

Gen. 

56.000 

AVTS 

226,200 

400,000 

225,150 

915,440 

Gen. 

188.022 

AVTS 

366,800 

653,205 

303,230 

192,790 

230,450 



$112,356 

202,816 

56,414 

None 

76,816 

None 

2,500,000 



23,725 

40,990 

29,939 

None 



None 

None 

None 

115,690 

132,550 



$345,853 

852,859 

187.810 

453,552 

295,016 

347,827 

2,948,705 



249,925 

440,990 

255,139 

1,103,462 



366,800 
653 , 205 
303,230 
308,480 
363,000 



Total. 



$4,054,838 



$4,418,931 



$6,184,507 



$3,291,346 



$9,475,853 



® Total less facilities rental* 



COMPARISON OF THE VALUATION AND INDEBTEDNESS (BONDED) 
OF THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 

With the Mill Levy for Operation and Bonded Indebtedness, June 30, 1966 



College 


1 

Valuation 


Bonded 

indebtedness 


IVIills levied 


For 

operation 


Bonded 

debt 


Allen County CJC 


836,411,505 

91,341,518 

38,250,000 

32,854,880 

24,666,402 

82,038,474 

54,628,813 

26,740,383 

58,877,952 

18,817,088 

141.230.000 
30,943,666 

187.500.000 
45,162,589 
32,104,136 
39,181,990 


SI, .500,000 
1,810,000 
1 ^nn rmn 




4.900 

1.748 

1.050 

None 

3.14 

None 

None 

3.033 

1.400 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5.49 


Butler County CJC 


o.4yu 

2.500 


Cloud County CJC 


Coffeyville CJC 


1 . f uUl/ f lAivI 


1 .ooU 


Colby CJC 


None 
1 nnn non 


• .jbOU 
A nO 


Cowley County CJC 


1 1 UUU . UlrU 

None 


4.9*5 
o 1 1 n 


Dodge City CJC 


IIU 
o Qnn 


Fort Scott CJC 


None 
7on non 


*2.oOU 
o no 


Garden City CJC 


/ y vf f uuvi 

^nn non 


A non 


Highland CJC 


Ol/U , uuu 

None 


4,UoU 
o nnn 


Hutchinson CJC 


880,000* 

68.000 

None 




Independence CJC 


o.OOo ^ 
7 nn 


.Kansas City Kansas CJC 


/ .UU 

1.730 

o nos 


Labette CJC 


Neosho Countv CJC 


None 
1,250,000 
1 nnn 


0.000 
Q 7n 


Pratt CJC 


o, /U 




i. . 'tOl/ , lA/LI 


z.uol 


2.054 


Total 


S9-< 0,749, 396 


810,748,000 













® Revenue indebtedness for student union and dormitory. 
.665 of 3.558 mills for AVTS. 
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COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE FTE STUDENT COST OF OPERATION 



College 


1905-1966 


1966-1967 


Allen County CJC 






439.00 


525.00 


Butler County CJC 






619.74 


620.79 


Cloud County CJC 






534.60 


546.62 


Coffey ville CJC 






454.86 


748.31 


Colby CJC 






767.42 


872.00 


Cowley County CJC 






443.68 


673.69 


Dodge City CJC 






471.10 


593.25 


Fort Scott CJC 






506.20 


476.54 


Garden City CJC 






607.40 


868.06 


Highland CJC 






374.56 


394.00 


Hutchinson CJC 






595.24 


730.34 


Independence CJC 






471 .65 


674.52 


Kansas City Kansas CJC 






380.53 


438.00 


Labette CJC 






443.50 


670.89 


Neosho County CJC 






483.65 


685.00 


Pratt CJC 






491.00 


597.00 



LIBRARY FACILITIES— APPROPRIATION AND NUMBER OF VOLUMES, 
FaU, 1966— COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 



College 



Allen County CJC 

Butler County CJC 

Cloud County CJC 

Coffey ville CJC 

Colby CJC.. 

Cowley County CJC. . . . 

Dodge City CJC 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC 

Highland CJC 

Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC 

Kansas City Kansas CJC 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC.. . . . 
Pratt CJC 

Total 



Appropriation 



Number of volumes 



S6.000 


5,715 


5,548 


10,495 


1,106 


6,699 


8.000 


9,452 


11,050 


1,355 


10.666 


11,438 


10,900 


10,438 


i,2or 


735 


5,962 


6,718 


7.000 


10,645 


12,000 


15,586 


3,700 


8.834 


10,344 


10,949 


NA 


5,829 


1,841 


7,751 


3,000 


7,750 


598,317 


130,389 



ADMINISTRATORS AND INSTRUCTORS AT THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR 

COLLEGES— Fall, 1966 



College 


Administrators 


Instructors 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Total 


Full 

time 


Part 

time* 


Total 


Allen County CJC 


2 


0 


2 


16 


8 


24 


Butler County CJC 


4 


1 


5 


43 


3 


46 


Cloud County CJC 


1 


2 


3 


7 


14 


21 


Coffeyville CJC 


2 


4 


6 


22 


16 


38 


Colby CJC 


2 


0 


2 


10 


8 


18 


Cowley County CJC 


3 


0 


3 


26 


11 


37 


Dodge City CJC 


4 


4 


8 


28 


8 


36 


Fort Scott CJC 


2 


4 


6 


10 


7 


17 


Garden City CJC 


3 


3 


6 


19 


10 


29 


Highland CJC 


2 


0 


2 


13 


4 


17 


Hutchinson CJC 


2 


5 


7 


63 


13 


76 


Independence CJC 


1 


4 


5 


17 


23 


40 


Kansas City Kansas CJC 


2 


0 


2 


43 


6 


49 


Labetto CJC 


1 


.9 


1.9 


17 


6 


23 


Neosho County CJC 


1 


1 


2 


8 


15 


23 


Pratt CJC 


2 


1 


3 


14 


9 


23 


Total 


34 


29.9 


63.9 


356 


161 


517 



• Part-time instructors include part-time administrators who teach one or more classes. 
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INSiWCTORS, TEACHING LOAD AND RATIO OF FULL TIME 
EQUIVALENT STUDENTS TO FUI.L TIME EQUIVALENT FACULTY 
IN KANSAS COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES, Fall, 1966 



College 


Full time 
equivalent 
instructors 
(ficm. hrsO* 


Average 

teaching 

load 

(spin, hrs.) 


Ratio of 
FTE students 
to FTE 
faculty 


Ratio 
of student 
credit hrs. 
to FTE 
faculty 


Allen County CJC 


20 

44 

11.0 

27.3 
NA 

31 

31 

12.8 

24 

14 

68.5 

27.5 
46 

19.7 

16.5 i 

16.4 


17 

14. OG 

14 

15 
1 


Od. 




Butler County CJC 


OO 


oOU 

Qnn 


Cloud County CJC 


23.7 

OJ. *7 




Coffey\dllo CJC 


OJ o 


Colby CJC 




04 1.^ 

onn 


Cowley County CJC 


X O 

u 

14.33 
15 
11 
1 •*! 


lo. 0 

17.92 


oou 
ono fio 


Dodr City CJC 


.OO 

432.36 

A n 


Fort Scott CJC 


• OO 
90 


Garden City CJC 


Ol 

IQ 




Highland CJC 


XO 

0*7 fin 


04 If 
AA(\ 


Hutchinson CJC 


X o 

14 

15 
15.5 
13.1 
11 
15 


a5/ .OU 

22.50 
10 on 




Independence CJC 


ooO . if 
OOQ O 


Kansas City Kansas CJC 


26.30 

01 dfi 




Labetce CJC 


oUO 
OOO 00 


Neosho County CJC 


aSl .40 

10.30 
on 7n 


o*.2 • OO 
0 A ^ 


Pratt CJC ... 


A40 . 4 
Oil O 




aSU. fU 


oJ i.o 



* Includes pro-rata administrators wlio teach one or more semester hours. 



TENURE AND SALARIES OF INSTRUCTORS IN COMMUNITY JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 



College 



Allen County CJC - . 

Butler County CJC. . . . . 

Cloud County CJC 

Coffeyville CyfC 

Colby CJC 

Cowley County CJC 

Dodge City CJC 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC 

Highland CJC 

Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC 

Kansas City Kansas CJC, 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC. . . , . 
Pratt CJC. 



Higli 


Low 


Average 


Median 


Average 

tenure 


8,325 


5,975 


7,007 


7,088 


6 


10,518 


6,143 


7,953 


7,900 


NA 


9,500 


6,200 


7,078 


6,650 


2 


8,325 


5,400 


7,000 


7,075 


10 


8,439 


5,775 


7,600 


8,421 


2.2 


8,000 


5,350 


NA 


7,080 


7.7 


8,865 


6,000 


7,350 


7,235 


7.1 


8,533 


6,300 


0,953 


6,900 


6.2.5 


9,038 


5,418 


7,402 


7,872 


5 


7.700 


5,720 


6,397 


6,325 


3.3 


9,400 


5,300 


^841 


NA 


6 


8,702 


5,765 


/,184 


7,534 


8.6 


8,900 


5,450 


7,155 


7,1.55 


5.7 


8,450 


6,000 


7,390 


7,660 


11 


7,100 


5,800 


6,600 


6,600 


10.5 


8,200 


6,050 


7,394 


7,500 


10.1 


8,624 


5,790 


6,144 


7,266 





Total.... 



ENROLLMENT DATA, Fall, 1966 
Kansas Residency 



College 


Living in 
district 


L’ving in 
adjoining 
county 


Living in state 
outside adjoin** 
ing county 


Allen County CJC 


282 


115 


73 


Butler County CJC 


886 


391 


58 


CloMd County CJC 


144, 


98 


27 


Co ‘'iyville CJC 


405 


69 


74 


Colby CJC 


160 


72 


54 


Cowley County CJC 


392 


115 


26 


Dodge City CJC 


304 


82 


76 


Fort Scott CJC *. 


235 


8G 


51 


Garden City CJC 


357 


74 


72 


Highland CJC. 


89 


157 


80 


Hutchinson CJC 


1,008 


318 


264 


Independence CJC 


273 


162 


43 (27)* 


Kansas City Kansas CJC 


1,077 


273 


12 


Labette CJC 


407 


56 


20 


Neosho County CJC 


255 


46 


10 


Pratt CJ C 


230 


71 


54 


Total 


6,504 


1,794 


994 



* From Coffeyville District. 



ENROLLMENT DaTA, FaU, 1966 
Out-of-state Residency 



College 


Living in 
adjoining county 
out state 


Living out 
state not 
adjoining county 


Living in 
foreign 
countries 


Allen Coup.tv CJC 


0 


8 


4 


Butler County CJC 


0 


17 


5 


Cloud County CJC 


0 


6 


0 


Coffeyville CJJC 


39 

0 


91 


24 


Colby CJC 


5 


0 


Cowley County CJC 


11 


20 


4 


Dodge City CJC 


0 


67 


3 


Fort Scott CJC 


18 


86 


2 


Garden City CJC 


0 


30 


2 


Highland CJC 


10 


39 


5 


Hutchinson C.iC 


0 


60 


4 


Independence CJC, 


3 


40 


0 


Kansas City Ke.nsas CJC 


2 


16 


2 


Labette CJC 


0 


12 


14 


Neosho County CJC 


0 


8 


5 


Pratt CJC 


0 


50 


5 






Total . . 


83 


555 


79 
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ENROLLMENT OF COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE FEMALE STU- 
DENTS ACCORDING TO CLASS AND COURSE OF STUDY— 196R-1967 



College 



Allen County CJC.. 
Butler County CJC. 
Cloud County CJC. 
Coffey vill s CJC. . . . 

Colby CJC. 

Cowley County CJC 
Dodge City CJC. . . 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC. . . 

Highland CJC 

Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC.. 

Kansas City CJC 

Labette CJC.. . .... 

Neosho County CJC 
Pratt CJC 

Total 



1 

1 

Freshman 


Sopho- 

more 


I 

Voca- 


Special 


Total 

(licad 

count) 


tional 

tcelinical 


College 

credit 


Non- 

college 

credit 


114 


57 




4: 




175 

432 


338 

62 


81 

27 


72 


2 

13 

4 


11 

3 


162 


71 


103 


lUQ 

340 

1 91 


84 


26 




10 

17 

13 


1 

1 


103 


60 




1 fil 


109 


61 


109 


iol 

292 

1 


104 


34 






99 


49 




52 


5 


xoo 

onK 


57 


38 




^kJo 
0 ^ 


306 


157 


64 


15 




542 

905; 


116 


81 




7 


i 


345 

137 


145 

76 


13 


3 

11 


X 

3 


^uo 

509 

224 


41 


45 




46 

18 


7 


38 


30 




f 


XoU 
1 90 










2,215 


1,038 


361 


21.5 


66 


3,823 



ENROLLMENT OF COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE MALE STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO CLASS AND COURSE OF STUDY— 1966-1967 



College 



Allen County CJC.. 
Butler County GJC. 
Cloud County CJC. 
Coffeyville CJC, , , , 

Colby CJC 

Cowley County CJC 
D.»dge City CJC. . . 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC... 

Highland CJC 

Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC.. 

Kansas City CJC 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC. 
Pratt CJC 

Total 



Freslunen 


Sopho- 

more 


Voca- 

tional 

technical 


Special 


College 

credit 


Non- 

coHe/re 

credit 


185 


126 




4 




554 


114 


274 


12 


7 


117 


51 




2 




276 


175 


4is 


11 


3 


109 


54 




7 




247 


113 




27 




231 


135 


72 


18 




201 


139 








184 


92 




53 


i 


190 


95 




4 




660 


344 


160 


23 




195 


145 


37 


2 




605 


272 


68 


8 


i 


162 


118 


37 


5 




118 


53 




21 


4 


144 


110 




18 


18 


4,175 


2,136 


1,066 


215 

1 


34 



Total 

(head 

count) 



31*5 

943 

170 

883 

170 

387 

456 

340 

329 

289 
1,187 

379 

954 

322 

196 

290 



7,610 
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SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENT (Head Count) COMMUNITY JUNIOR 

COLLEGES, 1966 



College 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Allen County CJC 

Sutler County CJC 


15 


29 


44 


Cloud County CJC 


ii 


22 


33 


CoffeyvHle CJC 

Colby CJC. 


90 


52 


142 


Cowley County CJC 

Dodge City CJC 


24 


32 


56 


32 


50 


82 


lort Scott CJC 


51 


41 


92 


Garden City CJC 

Highland CJC 


11 


16 


27 


9 


7 


16 


Hutchinson CJC 


116 


102 


218 


Independence CJC 


37 


49 


86 


Kansas City Kansas CJC 


85 


75 


160 


Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC 


21 


29 


50 


Pratt CJC 


21 


21 


42 


Total 


523 


525 


1,048 



GRADUATES ENROLLED IN FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTION— 1966 



College 


In state 


Out state 


Regularly 

employed 


Certihcate 
of completion 


Men 


Worn- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


T^tal 


Men 


Worn- 

en 


1 

Total 


Allen County CJC 

Butler County CJC 

Cloud County CJC 


64 

24 


27 

21 


91 

45 


3 

1 


1 

2 


4 

3 


17 

7 


8 

6 


25 

13 








Coffey ville CJC 

Colby CJC 


42 

2 

32 

37 
21 
18 
26 

234 

75 

59 

44 

29 

38 


29 


71 

2 

51 

55 

32 

27 

47 

355 

95 

97 

60 

50 

54 


21 


4 


25 


26 


17 


43 








Cowley County CJC 

Dodge City CJC 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC 


19 
18 
11 
9 

21 

121 

20 
38 
16 
21 
16 


4 

5 
10 


3 

0 

1 


7 

5 

n 


31 

18 

14 


15 

19 

8 


46 

37 

22 


25 


3 

46 


28 

46 


Highland CJC 

Hutchinson CJC 


8 

62 

10 

15 

8 


5 

17 

5 

5 

2 


13 

79 

15 

20 

10 








1 


3 


4 


Independence CJC 

Kansas City CJC 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC 


25 

8 

12 

2 

11 


20 

22 

8 

8 

3 


45 

30 

20 

lu 

14 







* * 


Ratt CJC 


4 


4 


8 








Total 








745 


387 


1,132 


151 

1 


49 

1 


200 


171 


134 


305 


26 


32 


78 
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COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES— 1966 



Ck)Ll£0E 



1 



o 

ERIC 





Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Allen County CJC.^i^ 


90 


42 


132 


Butler County CJC 


32 


27 


59 




Coffeyvill*!? CJC 


63 


34 


97 


Colby CJC 


7 


8 


15 


Cowley County CJC 


42 


31 


76 


Podge City CJC 


60 


37 


97 


Fort Scott CJC 


45 


20 


65 


Gardefi C*ty CJC 


22 


11 


33 


Highland &C 


49 


23 


72 


TTiiftrhiniinn CJC 


125 


80 


205 


Independence CJC . . . 


66 


34 


100 


Kantti! Qty CJC.. 


82 


65 


147 


Labette CJC... 


61 


26 


87 


Neoebo County CJC 


31 


29 


60 


Pratt CJC 


55 


27 


82 




Total 


830 


497 


1,327 





Liberal arts 



Technical- 

vocational 


Other 


Diploma 

conferred 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 
























































26 


21 


47 




























































































3 


3 


6 














15 


12 


27 


















































8 


1 


9 
























































41 


33 


74 


8 


1 


9 


3 


3 


6 



<4 
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Appendix J 

Junior College 20>year Data 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS VALUATIONS 





1946-47 


1947-48 


1948-49 


1949-50 


Arkansas City 


811,466, 657 


$12,365,167 


$12,800,000 


$13,480,314 


Chanute 


8,547,677 


9,400,000 


11,050,613 


11,674,386 


Coffey ville 


16,501,432 


17,362,686 


18,258,329 


18,658,820 


Dodge City 


10,793,116 


11,839,911 


12.531.904 


13,582,903 


El Dorado 


9,100,000 


9,661,236 


13,326,766 


11,217,671 


Fort Scott 


7,556,834 


7,992.518 


8,326,302 


8,713,754 


Garden City 


6,220,089 


6,850,000 


11.500.000 


13.304.395 


Highland 


2,502,729 


2,502.729 


2.612.421 


2,760,820 


Hutchinson 


30,731,195 


33.352.533 


35.060.584 


38.451.201 


Independence 


10,313,932 


11,045,981 


11.446.725 


12,210,342 


lola 


No sciiool 


No school 


6,058,144 


6,184,036 


Kansas City 


89,440.924 


88,835,039 


91,313,355 


97.756.579 


Parsons. 


11,692,369 


12,237,592 


12.407.374 


12.407.374 


Pratt 


6,138,000 


6,623,683 


7.082.690 


7.602.051 


Totals 


8221,004,954 


8230,069,075 


$253,784,207 


$268,004,646 




1950-51 


1951-52 


1952-53 


1953-54 


Arkansas City 


$14,146,849 


$14,927,500 


’ $15,306,416 


$15,718,884 


Chanute 


10,400,000 


10,938,802 


10,800,000 


10,941,260 


Coffeyville 


18,540,000 


19,111,237 


19,141,000 


19.00C.000 


Dodge City. 


15,043,222 


15,599,109 


15.701.120 


15,720,010 


El Dorado 


15,710,937 


13,892,452 


14,400,000 


15.113.281 


Fort Scott 


9,112,927 


9,574,455 


0,450,115 


9,450.000 


Garden City 


14,009,665 


14,566,093 


14,731,767 


15.350.072 


Highland 


2,756,728 


2,953,174 


2,878,578 


2.767.460 


Hutchinson 


41,399,200 


44,480,200 


45,131,526 


46,000,000 


Independence 


12,.511,017 


13,315,197 


13.244.429 


13,310,113 


lola 


6,664,437 


6,983,457 


6,939,192 


6,959,276 


Kansas City 


97,410,443 


100,816,106 


103.68S.087 


115.982.881 


Parsons 


13,388,335 


13,447,174 


14.632.827 


15,369,160 


Pratt 


7,589,710 


8,341,772 


8,549.785 


8,530,412 


Totals 


$278,683,470 


$288,946,728 


$294,594,842 


$310,212,818 




1954-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


Arkansas City 


$16,007,771 


$16,271,824 


$16,881,387 


$16,834,350 


Chanute 


10,753,112 


10,776,734 


11,210,871 


11,425,012 


Coffeyville 


18,183,385 


18,427,046 


18,951,635 


10.405.503 


Dodge City 


15,860,075 


16,131,466 


16,827,140 


17,204,471 


El Dorado 


15,080,311 


15,723,277 


16,639,576 


17,132,775 


Fort Scott 


9,357,557 


9,451,418 


9,585,000 


9.781.871 


Garden City 


19,801,347 


15,536,198* 


16.030.290t 


16.761.876t 


Highland 


3,258,995 


3,292,945 


3.222.617 


3,195,899 


Hutchinson 


48,000,000 


49,728.760* 


52.495.542* 


53.289.144 


Independence 


13,110,725 


13,319,180 


13,676,991 


13,715.o0(> 


lola 


7,090,026 


7,135,804 


7,113,378 


7.189.324 


Kansas City 


119,705,437 


123.093.906 


126,317,673 


126.633.213 


Parsons 


15,431,143 


15,500,955 


15.716.421 


15,418,653 


Pratt 


8,530,412 


8.376.961 


9,176,605 


9,683,667 


Totals 


$320,198,219 


$303,6(16.474 


$333,845,126 


$337,671,258 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS VAhVATlONS— Concluded 



- 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-G2 


Arkansas City 


$17,310,825 


$17,472,517 


$18,896,406 


$18,589,194 


Ciianute 


11,672,413 


11,718,956 


11,797,200 


11,937,623 


Coffcyville 


19,900,886 


20,118,711 


19,948,426 


19,623,294 


Dodge City 


17,974,901 


17,950,157 


17,936,941 


18,797,660 


El Dorado 


18, 543,. 540 


19,163,444 


19,602,922 


19,513,034 


Fort Scott 


9,730,880 


9,646,391 


9,475,000 


9,500,000 


Garden City. . 


16,905,663 


17,227,485 


17,279,828 


18,015.671 


Highland 


3,195,899 


20,369,235 


20,369,235 


20,369,235 


Hutchinson 


53,700,000 


53,300,000 


53,410,577** 


53, .300,000** 








128,807,466tt 


129,763,000tt 


Independence 


14,210,000 


14,000,000 


14,277,832 


14,133,991 


lola 


7,358,147 


7,310,294 


7,293,415 


7,475,005 


Kansas City 


125,911,605 


128, 712, .341 


127,433,226 


126,921,572 


Parsons 


15,186.841 


14, 629,. 391 


14.467,779 


14,716.976 


Pratt 


9,822,156 


0,670,688 


9,781,112 


9.750,234 








301,969,959 


362,643,489 


Totals 


3341,423,756 


$361,289,610 


8437,366,828 


843!'. 106, 489 



Arkaasas City. 

Chanute 

Coffcyville. . . . 
Dodjxe City. . . 
Ei Dorado 



Fort Scott. . . 
Garden City . 
Highland . . . 
Hutchinson. . 



Independence . 



lola. ....... 

Kansas City. 

Parsons 

Pratt 



Totals. 



1962-63 



S18, 784,742 
11,722,000 
19,551,402 
18,797,660 
19,542,522 

9,524,755 

18,712,810 

20,369,235 

52,994,858** 

129,813,392tt 

14,331,897 

7,374,506 

127,973,727 

14,708,184 

9,975,466 



364,363,764 

$441,182,298 



1963-64 



$18,872,237 

11,867,526 

19,551,402 

21,010,924 

20,300,000 

9,808,336 

20:016,374 

20,369,235 

132,274,562tt 

14,589,006 

7,438,089 

127,666,009 

14,684,674 

10,377,433 



$448,825,807 



.41len County CJC . . 
Butler County CJC. 
Cioud County CJC. 
Coffcyville CJC. . . . 
Colby CJC 



Cowley County CJC. 
Dodge City CJC. . . . 

Fort ^ott CJC 

Garden Ci^ CJC. . . . 
Highland CJC 



Hutchiason CJC 

Independence CJC 

I^nsas City Kansas CJC. 

Labette CJC. 

Neosho County CJC 

Pratt CJC 



Totals. 



1964-65 



$7,269,588 

92,289,641 



19,408,203 

12,230,000 

22,293,085(Est.) 

21,744,333 

10,000,579 

21,316,594 

18,303,859 

54,343,258 

14,716,202 

131,074,111 

14,684,674 

12,061,914 

10,492,634 



$442,228,675 



1965-66 



$31,322,529 

92,539,645 

37,000,000 

32,168,078 

24,336,360 

31,260,000 

53,594,424 

27,156,326 

57,512,942 

18,524,382 

136,934,686 

31,259,251 

135,080,898 

44,323,087 

31,743,893 

38,674,882 



$823,431,383 



• Tangible only. 

f Entire System — not junior college alone. 
•• Local, 
f I County* 
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TOTAL BUDGET AND LEVY 



194<M7 



Total 

budget 



Levy for 
operation 



Arkaasas City. 

Clianute 

Coffe3rvilIe 

Dodge City 

El Dorado . > . . 

Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson . . . 
Independence. . 

lola 

Kansas City. . , 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total 



521. 840.00 
28,500 00 

57.337.00 

40.000. 00 

30.000. 00 

28.855.00 

32.200.00 

11.900.00 

50.000. 00 

23.857.00 

Nc scliool 

108.593.00 

42.000. 00 

25.000. 00 



$478,292.00 



1.37 

.66 



1.25 



1.38 



2.00 

1.25 



3.00 

1.14 



1948-49 



Total 

budget 



Arkansas City. 

Chanute 

Coffeyville 

Dodge City. . . 
£I Dorado 

Fort Scott 

Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. . . 
Independence. 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total 



$40,000.00 

45.000. 00 
85,148.90 

48.000. 00 

60.000. 001 

21.300.00 

46.000. 00 

19.500.00 
104,033.45 

65.159.00 

35.320.00 
106,446.031 

60.000. 00 
50,360-00 



$790,267.38 



Levy for 
operation 



1.33 

.84 

1.5 

1,25 



1.43 

‘i!85‘ 



4.01 



3.5 

1.30 



1947-48 



Total 

budget 



$25,700.00 
28,500 00 
86,907.11 

46.040.00 

47.000. 00 

33.000. 00 

39.000. 001 

17.100.00 

62.000. 001 

45.600.00 

No school 
108,000.001 

51.500.00 
36,.321.00 



$679,497.11 



Levy for 
operation 



1.31 

.85 



1.25 



1.343 

3.03 

1.79 



3.4 

1.28 



1949-50 



Total 

budget 



$43,000.00 

52.170.00 
105,745.60 

55.600.00 

55.000. 00 

23,291.57 

53.200.00 

20 . 100.00 

101,578.321 

72.000. 00 

40,625.00 

117,070.791 

65.000. 00 

49.000. 00 



$845,181.28 



I^evy for 
operation 



1.31 

.87 



2.80 



1.303 

3.21 

3.81 



4.38 

5.432 



1950^1 



Total 

budget 



Arkansas City. 

Chanute 

Coffeyville. . . . 
Dodge City. . . 
£1 Dorado .... 

Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 

Higliland 

Hutchinson . . . 
Independence. . 

lola 

Kansas City. . . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total 



$47,624.00 

62,000.00 

155,372.00 

^, 180.00 

50.000. 00 

23.954.00 

56.430.00 

22.660.00 
104,828.75 

76.800.00 

41.970.00 
110,544.00 

65.000. 00 

62.000. 00 



$904,932.75 



Levy for 
operation 



1.32 

1.36 



2.41 



1.335 

2.85 

3.85 



4.05 



3.5 

3.51 



1951-52 



Total 

budget 



$45,000.00 

65.000. 00 
158,452.00 

62.300.00 

51.000. 00 

40,022.74 

60.800.00 

25.750.00 
92,694.43 

65.752.00 

44.180.00 
109,687.63 

69.000. 00 
68,123.97 



$949,962.77 



Levy for 
operation 



.84 

2.76 



2.748 

1.0 

1.56 

2.32 

3.66 



4.28 



3.7 

4.63 
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TOTAL BUDGET AND LEVYr-Confintiei 



Arkansas City 

Chanute 

CofiFeyville. . * , 
Dodge City. . < 
Ei Dorado. . * . 

Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 
Highland . . . * . 
Plutcliinson. . , 
Independence. 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total.... . 



1952^53 



Total 

budget 



$64,300.00 

75.000. 00 
158,452.00 

64.300.00 

50.000. 00 

32,667.38 

67.000. 00 

30.000. 00 
123,672 27 

69.058.00 

42.936.00 
106,992.93 

79.000. 00 

42.000. 00 



8993,378.53 



Levy for 
operation 



.9 

2.77 



2.98 



1.5 

2.88 

3.68 



4.21 



4.0 

4.58 



1953--54 



Total 

budget 



870.000. 00 

75.000. 00 

168.000. 00 

70.570.00 

47.500.00 

35,886.34 

70.500.00 

32.580.00 
132,552.75 

63.658.00 

42.750.00 
120,745.02 

57.500.00 

38.000. 00 



81,004,742.11 



Levy for 
operation 



.9 

0.66 

1.5 

3.76 

1.0 

1.5 

2.89 

3.70 



4.54 



3.8 

3.61 



Arkansas City 

Chanute 

CofiFeyville 

Dodge City. < 
£1 Dorado. .. < 

Fort Scott 

Garden City. . 
Highland . . . . . 
Hutchinson. . . 
Independence* 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsoas 

Pratt 

Total 



1954*55 



Total 

budget 



$68,000.00 




66,000.00 


3.61 


140,505.00 




72,960.00 


3.76 


65,800.00 


1.0 


38,712.91 


1.5 


75,400.00 


3.09 


34,.580.00 


3.70 


140,000.00(Est.) 




86,588.00 




43,550.00 


4.59 


125,000.00(Esf.) 




93,000.00 


4.8 


35,000.00 


3.70 



81,059,695.91 



Levy for 
operation 



1955*56 



Total 

budget 



890.000. 00 

64.700.00 
134,548.00 

73.034.00 

70.000. 00 

38,649.60 

81.300.00 
34,947.77 

142.000. 00(Est.) 

98.730.00 

45.225.00 

144.000. 00(Est.) 

95.600.00 

33.000. 00 



81,118,834.37 



Levy for 
operation 



4.47 

3.63 



3.615 

3.89 

1.50 

3.42 

3.68 



4.61 



4.8 

3.727 



Arkansas City 

Chanute 

CofiFeyville 

Dodge City. . . 
£1 Dorado 

Fort Scott 

Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. . . 
Independence. 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total. . . . . 



1956-57 



Total 

budget 



895.000. 00 
69,700.00 

140.933.00 
80,002.07 

75.000. 00 

46.000. 00 

90.700.00 

49.950.00 

157.575.00 

101.745.00 

45.710.00 

163.000. 00{Est) 

84.356.00 

72.473.00 



81,245,444.07 



Levy for 
operation 



3 .6o 



3.7 

3.89 

1.5 

3.76 

4.0 



4.36 



4.5 

3.713 



1957*58 



Totai 

budget 



8120,000.00 

71.500.00 
150,064.81 
130,693.37 

96.900.00 

49.655.00 

95.500.00 

50.456.00 
218,100.00 

97.200.00 

48,000.00 

182,000.00(Est) 

85,984.20 

62,048.57 



$1,430,601.95 



Levy for 
operatind 



3.78 

5.0 

4.773 

5.0 

1.0 
3.1 
4.0 



4.52 



4.6 

4.78 
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TOTAL BUDGET AND LEVY— Confirmed 





1958 59 


1959-60 




Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operatioa 


Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operation 


Arkansas City 


S136, 000.00 




8136,000 00 




Chanute 


73.000. 00 
164,845.73 
131,525.00 

90.000. 00 


3.49 


9*in nn 


4.69 

3.308 

3.934 

4.0 


CofiFeyville 


«u, iSuU. uu 

156,475.11 

149,548.00 

100,000.00 


Dodge City 


iTyiT" 

5.0 


El Dorado 




Fort Scott 


54,922.80 

108,000.00 

56,317.50 

275,000.00 


1.5 

3.72 

4.0 


an cn 


4.899 

4.27 

1.50 


Garden City 


uu,o# U.OU 
190 QQO no 


Highland 


65,844.12 

289,795.00 

110,000.00 

4.0^ on 


Hutchinson 


Independence 


99,525.00 






lola 


49,162.00 

20l,000.00(Est) 


4. 


4.70 


Kansas City 


*±,*±*j 


220.000.00(Est) 


Parsons 


99,035.00 

103,000.00 


5.6 

4.709 


94,357.00 

118,000.00 


4.9 

4.708 


Pratt 




Total 


SI, 608, 333. 03 




81,735,111.03 












196(H31 


1961-02 




Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operation 


Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operation 


Arkansas City 


8136,000.00 

92,000.01 

184,065.87 

153,785.00 

110,000.00 




8140,000.00 

100,000.00 

203,902.00 

174,051.64 

110,000.00 


4.68 

4.70 

6.17 

5.095 

5.0 


Chanute 


4.48 

5.837 

4.112 

3.51 


Coffeyville 


Dodge City 


El Dorado 




Fort Scott 


75,000.00 

130,000.00 

126,119.00 

316,353.50 


5.80 

4.61 

2.5 


81,000.00 
150,000.00 
1 on 1 1 Q nn 


4.53 

4.93 


Garden City 


Highland 


Hutchinson 


X Xa.UvP 

375.020.00 

155.295.00 


M . o 


Independence. 


137,565.00 






lola 


59,120.00 

239,000.00(Est.) 


6.25 


4.69 


Kansas City 


^^9 •\/vf 

258,000.00(Est.) 

115,600.00 

14ft CAA AA 


Parsons 


110,000.00 

142,000.00 


5.3 

4.767 


5.6 

5.249 


Pratt 




XOo, ouu.uu 


Total 


SI. 991, 008. 38 




S2. 022,782.04 












1962-63 


X9C3-04 




Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operation 


Total 

budget 


Levy for 
operation 


Arkansas City 


S180.925.29 

102,000.00 

203,920.00 

200,379.50 

129,895.75 


4.39 

4.705 

6.175 

5.095 

5.0 


S184.517.91 

115,000.00 

208.744.00 

202.932.00 

138.475.00 


4.75 

4.74 

7.49 

4.60 

5.0 


Clianute 


Coffeyville 


Dodge CSty 


El Dorado 




Fort Scott 


87,391.02 

163,000.00 

143.390.00 

407.920.00 

171.500.00 


4.976 

4.51 

2.5 


91,897.05 
1 70 RRA. nn 


2.0 

4.99 

2.5 

1.5 


Garden City 


Highland 


X 4 a,OO^.UU 

1 nn nn^ o9 


Ht]tchinson 


448.426.00 
189,500.00(Est.) 

101.900.00 
280,000.00 
1^0 j;nn nn 


Independence 




lola 


81,745.00 

277,000.00(Est.) 




1.43 


Kansas City 




Parsons. 


130.000. 00 

165.000. 00 


5.0 

3.779 




Pratt 


1 OU , •JUu .uu 
170 non nn 


0.0 

4.044 




x/u,uuu.uu 


Total 


S2. 531, 186.00 




S2.616.641 .88 
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TOTAL BUDGET AND LEVY— Concluded 



} 



\ 

t 

i 

! 






! 



I 



Allen County CJC. 
Butler County CJC, 
Cloud County CJC. 

Coffey ville CJC 

Colby CJC. •....,. 



1964-65 



1965-66 



Total 

budget 



Levy for 
operation 



Total Levy for 

budget operation 



S115.200 

276,181 



230,604 

60,000 



.69 

1.61 



6.13 

5.00 



S161,392 

424,036 

79,246 

299,080 

103,835 



1.80 

1.846 

2.71 

6.70 

3.00 



Cowley County CJC 
Dodge City CJC. . . 
Fort Scott CJC. . . . , 
Garden City CJC. . . 
Highland CJC 



198,563 

228,357 

139,000 

223,426 

153,130 



2.73 

4.60 

2.00 

3.879 

2.5 



236,750 

297,301 

205,435 

261,303 

232,113 



2.74 

3.22 

3.387 

3.43 

4.32 



Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC 

Kansas City Kansas CJC, 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC. . , . . 

Pratt CJC 

Total 



499,035 


1.5 


661,078 


189,965 


7.9(Est.) 


248,200 


290,000 


NA 


432,610 


145,000 


5.1 


160,680 


118,000 


5.01 

1.435(Co.) 


145,329 


158,000 


4.324(Dist.) 


190,500 



2.618 

3.49 
1.596 
1.906 

2.49 

1.750 



83,024,461 



8^1,139,691 



L Not levied separately. 

2. 2.1 mills comes from the general fund to supplement the 3.3 mills levied for junior 
colleges. 
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TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED 




1 

1 


1946-47 


1947-48 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


^laxiinum 

teaching 

load 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Arkansas City 


224 


20 


328 


20 


Chanute 


140 


25 


187 


21 


Coffeyville 


470 


18 


505 


20 


Dodge City 


160 


18 


171 


18 


El Dorado 




20 


362 


15 


Fort Scott 


130 


23 


22 


Garden City 


114 


20 


120 


18 


Highland 


88 


30 


88 


20 


Hutchinson 


149 


20 


275 


18 


Independence 


248 


20 


248 


19 


lola 


No school 


No school 


No school 


No school 


Kansas City 


141 


22 


266 


20 


Parsons 


143 


18 


153 


18 


Pratt 


96 


21 


120 


18 


Total 


2,093 




2,823 






1948-49 


1949-50 




Total 




Total 






semester 


Maximum 


.semester 


Maximum 




hours 


teaching 


hours 


teaching 




credit 


load 


credit 


load 




offered 




offered 




Arkansas City 


335 


20 


364 


18 


Chanute 


157 


18 


224 


18 


Coffejrville 


581 


16 


269 


17 


Dodge City 


183 


18 


208 


18 


El Dorado 


364 


18 


300 


18 


Fort Scott 


155 


21 


143 


18 


Garden City 


256 


21 


136 


18 


Highland 


108 


21 


70 


22 


Hutchinson 


287 


18 


278 


16 


Independence 


202 


12 


266 


20 


lola 


293 


20 


299 


20 


Kansas City 


133 


21 


190 


25 ^ 


Parsons 


178 


18 


213 


16 


Pratt 


125 


18 


125 


20 


Total 


3,437 




3,085 
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TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED— Continued 



Arkansas City 

Chanute 

Coffeyville. . . 
Dodge City, . , 
El Dorado . . . . 

Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. . . 
Independence . 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total 



Arkansas City 

Chanute 

Coffeyville. . . , 
Dodge City. . . 
El Dorado. • . . 

Fort vScctt 

Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. . , 
Independence. 

lola 

Kansas City . . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Total 



1950-51 



Total 

.semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 



364 

197 

581 

297 

300 

148 

226 

209 

180 

237 

280 

255 

320 

132 



3,726 



Maximum 

teaching 

load 



1951-52 



18 

18 

19 
18 

20 

34 

21 

21 

20 

20 

21 

25 

18 

18 



1952-53 



Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 



398 

213 

345 

314 

351 

373 

357 

262 

180 

252 

293 

274 

327 

225 



4,164 



Maximum 

teaching 

load 



20 

17 
10 

18 
20 

26 

30 

27 

20 

20 

18 

20 

19 

19 



Total 

seme.stcr 

hours 

credit 

offered 



341 

192 

528 

299 

275 

263 

332 
226 
180 
505 

285 

261 

333 
225 



4,245 



Maximum 

teaching 

load 



18 

18 

19 
18 
18 

20 
23 
18 
20 * 
20 

20 

20 

19 

18 






1953-54 



Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 



357 

231 

500 

317 

380 

188 

333 

265 

180 

255 

106 

278 

332 

244 



3,966 



Maximum 

teaching 

load 



20 

19 
16 
18 

20 

18 

26 

23 

20 

22 

20 

25 

18 

19 
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TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED— Confinuet? 








1954-55 


1955-56 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Arkansas City 


353 


20 


335 


20 


Chanute 


321 


19 


298 


18 


Coffey ville 




17 


493 




Dodge City 


245 


19 


250 


XO 

18 


El Dorado 


295 


24 


289 


22 


Fort Scott 1 


188 


18 


188 


18 


Garden City 


368 


24 


405 


24 


Highland 


266 






16 

1 


Hutchinson 


15 


585 


Independence 


275 


22 


302 


lO 

20 


Tola 


102 


20 


92 


20 


Kansas City 


510 


:o 


520 


20 


Parsons 


310 


19 


307 


19 


Pratt 


248 


20 


248 


19 


Total 


3,481 




4,312 






1956-57 


1957-58 




Total 




Total 






semester 


Maximum 


semester 


Maximum 




hours 


teaching 


hours 


teaching 




credit 


load 


credit 


load 




offered 




offered 




Arkansas City 


379 


20 


398 


20 


Chanute 


269 


18 


292 


18 


Coffey ville 


333 


18 


346 


18 


Dodge City 


260 


18 


260 


20 


El Dorado 


270 


19 


268 


21 


Fort Scott 


216 


21 


321 


21 


Garden City 


409 


24 




25 


Highland 


264 


18 


215 


19 


Hutchinson 


341 


15 


373 


17 


Independence 


335 


20 


260 


20 


lola 


108 


20 


104 


18 


Kansas City 


518 


19 


556 


18 


Parsons 


340 


39 


340 


19 


Pratt 


263 


20 


291 


20 


Total 


4»305 




4.024 
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TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED— Con«naed 





1958-59 


1959-60 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Arkansas City 


392 


20 


397 


20 


Chanute 


296 


16 


293 


16 


Coffey ville 


350 


20 


353 


20 


Dodpe City 


246 


21 


243 


23 


R1 Dorado 


268 


19 


275 


19 


Port Scott 


321 


15 


321 


18 


Garden City 


415 


22 


457 


20 


Highland 


245 




205 


22 


Hutchinson 


389 


20 


416 


20 


Independence 


372 


20 


376 


20 


lola 


104 


20 


327 


20 


Kansas City 


561 


18 


575 


18 


Parsons 


320 


16 


328 


17 


Pratt 


266 


20 


271 


20 


Total 


4,545 




4.837 






1900-61 


1961-62 




Total 




Total 






semester 


Maximum 


semester 


Maximum 




hours 


teaching 


hours 


teaching 




credit 


load 


Cl cult 


load 




offered 




offered 




Arkansas City 


410 


20 


413 


19 


Chanute 


296 


16 


293 


16 


Coffey ville 


323 


18 


347 


18 


Dodge City 


260 


18 


359 


18 


El Dorado 


296 


20 


296 


21 


Fort Scott 


321 


18 


324 


18 


Garden City 


495 


19 


495 


19 


Highland 


396 


17 


412 


17 


Hutchinson 


456 


20 


578 


19 


Independence 


378 


19 


372 


20 


lola 


327 


20 


350 


20 


Kansas City 


567 


18 


607 


18 


Parsons. 


330 


17 


349 


17 


Pratt 


267 


20 


250 


20 


Total 


5.122 




5,445 





I 
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TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREJ'’^ OFFERED— Concluded 





1962-63 


1963-64 




Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


• 

ArkansQ.3 City 


420 


18 


433 


18 


ChRiHllt? 


299 


16 


292 


16 


Coffeyville 


341 


18 


312 


19 


Oodp’P Oity T T TTTT 


389 


420 


18 


El Dorado 


316 


17 


325 


19 


Fort Scott 


330 


18 


335 


18 


Garden City 


490 


19 


453 


18 


Highland 


412 


17 


418 


17 


Hutchinson 


595 


20 


614 


18 


Independence 


401 


19 


407 


18 


lola 


336 


20 


422 


20 


Kansas City 


707 


18 


707 


18 


Parsons 


348 


19 


358 


20 


Pratt 


277 


20 


311 


20 










Total 


’ 5,171 




4,969 













1964-65 


1965-66 




Total 

semc-ster 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maxinium 

teaching 

load 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Allen County CJC 


386 


20 


433 


22 


Butler County CJC 


327 


18 


NA 


18 


Cloud County CJC. 




112 


16 


Coffeyville CJC 


316 


i9 


321 


21 


Colby CJC 


NA 


15 


NA 


16 


Cowley County CJC 


436 


22 


NA 


17 


Dodge City CjC 


480 


16 


NA 


17 


Fort Scott CJ C 


380 


18 


296 


NA 


Garden City CJC 


465 


18 


NA 


18 


Highland CJC 


422 


18 


478 


21 


Hutchinson CJC 


626 


20 


754 


17 


Independence CJC 


403 


20 


426 


18 


Hansas City Kansas CJC 


NA 


20 


NA 


30 


Labette CJC 


358 


20 


364 


20 


Neosho Count 5 ^ CJC 


307 


20 


325 


16 


Pratt CJ C....'. 


424 


17 


358 


17 










Total 


5,330 




3,867 





* Includes two language classes with combined enrollment of 10. 
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lOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 
lola Junior College and lola Senior High School share a joint library. Every 
book in the combined library is available for the use of the students of lola 
Junior College. A true picture of the library resources of the lola Junior 
College may only be seen by combining the totals of books as follows: 







Annual 

appropriation 


Volumes 

added 


Tot.iI 

volumes 


1948-1949 


College 


S700.00 


52 


3,520 




High School 


.500.00 


78 


2,972 




Totals 


81,200.00 


130 


6,492 


949-1950 


College 


8750.00 


170 


3.672 




High School 


500.00 


182 


3.214 




Totals 


81,2.50.00 


352 


6,886 


lQ.*iO-1951 


College 


8750.00 


194 


3,079 




High School 


500.00 


188 


3,332 




Totals 


$1,2.50.00 


382 


7,311 


1951-1952 


College 


$800.00 


156 


3,175 




High School 


600.00 


141 


3,421 




Totals 


81.400.00 


297 


6,596 


1952-1953 


College 


$800.00 


147 


3,332 




High School 


600.00 


130 


3,529 




Totals 


$1,400.00 


277 


6,861 


1952-1954 


College 


$500.00 


107 


3,428 




High School 


600.00 


59 


3,588 




Totr.ls 


$1,100.00 


166 


7.016 


1954-1955 


College 


$500.00 


88 


3,503 




High School 


600.00 


49 


3,600 




Tohils 


$1,100.00 


137 


7,103 


1955-1956 


College 


$500.00 


142 


3,631 




High School 


600.00 


115 


3,678 




Totals 


$1,100.00 


257 


7,309 


1956-1957 


College 


$600.00 


174 


3,744 




High School. ....... 


600.00 


162 


3.799 




Totals 


81,200.00 


336 


7,543 


1957-1958 


College 


81,000.00 


207 


3,918 




High School 


700.00 


220 


3,964 




Totals 


81,700.00 


427 


7,882 


1958-1959 


College 


81,000.00 


140 


4,008 




High School 


700.00 


123 


4,048 




Totals 


81,700.00 


263 


8.056 


1959-1960 


College 


81,000.00 


159 


4,156 




High School 


700.00 


132 


4,167 




Totals 


$1,700.00 


291 


8,323 


1960-1961 


College 


81,000.00 


227 


4,340 




High School 


700.00 


206 


4,365 




Totals.. 


$1,700.00 


433 


8,705 


lPfil-1962 


College 


$1,000.00 


260 


4,492 




High School 


750.00 


209 


4,501 




Totals 


$1,7.50.00 


469 


8,993 


1962-1963 


College 


$1,000.00 


137 


4,013 




High School 


750.00 


123 


4,612 




Totals 


$1,7.50.00 


260 


9.225 


1963-1964 


College 


$1,200.00 


164 


‘ 4,724 




High School 


1,000.00 


215 


4,775 




Totals 


$2,200.00 


.379 


9,40!) 




LIBRARY 



Arkansas City. 

Chanute 

Cofifeyville. . . . 
Dodge City. . . 
El Dorado. . . . 



Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. • . 
Independence . 



lola 

Kansas City. 

Parsons 

Pratt 



194(M7* 


1947-48* 


Annual 


Volumes 


1 

Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


$500.00 




7,295 


$500.00 


147 


7,442 


1,050.00 




5,232 


1,500.00 


69 


5,252 


400.00 




6,193 


400.00 


769 


7,091 






5,000 




149 




400.00 




4,741 


700.00 


75 


V, 

10,962 


1,500.00 




6,876 


7.50.00 


214 


6,991 


800.00 




2,035 


800.00 


87 


4,890 


700.00 




3,500 


500.00 


62 


2,500 


1,500.00 




5,?f23'- 


1,500.00 


532 


6,197 


600.00 




4,834 


500.00 


364 


5,198 


1,000.66 




6,306 


i,oo6.o6 


94 


6,700 


644.00 




10,472 


692.35 


76 


10,484 


500.00 




6,392 


600.00 


157 


3,257 


$9,594.00 




74,199 


$8,092.35 


2,719 


82,048 


1948-49 


1949-50 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


$500.00 


376 


7,650 


$500.00 


224 


7,874 


1,100.00 


141 


0, 393 


1,100.00 


163 


5,511 


1,300.00 


228 


9,000 


400.00 


750 


7,091 


900 00 




5,000 


"^63. 00 


103 


5,006 


700.60 


425 


4,292 


00.00 


508 


4,880 


1,200.00 


312 


7,126 


1,150.00 


226 


7,079 


900.00 


480 


4,817 


1,000.00 




5,117 


• 375.00 


73 


3,467 




145 


5,546 


1,500.00 


700 


6,652 


1,625.00 


712 


7,075 


635.00 


134 


5,279 


850.00 


60 


5,630 


700.00 


52 


3,520 


7.50.00 


170 


3,672 


756.00 


452 


6,877 


750.00 


399 


7,247 


1,193.00 


100 


10,479 


1,1.50.00 


450 


9,089 




171 


3,428 




190 


3,627 » 








810,759.00 


3.644 


82,980 


811,038.00 


3,946 


85,044 


1950-51 


1951-52 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


Annual^ 


Volumes 


Total 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


$500.00 


153 


2,841 


$500.00 


110 


2,951 


1,100.00 


224 


5,237 


5.50.00 


199 


5,198 


1,100.00 


96 


5,613 


1,000.00 


129 


5,673 


1,000.00 


198 


5,204 


1,000.00 


276 


.5,473 


533.05 


270 


6,138 


545.00 


152 


6,218 


500.00 


504 


7,502 


500.00 


427 


7,523 


3,000.00» 


1,374 


6,063 


3,000.001 


307 


6,188 


132.00 


107 


5,652 


147.00 


153 


5,648 


1,500.00 




7,324 


1,650.00 


382 


7,491 


750.00 » 


105 


6,638 


1,000.001 


302 


5,978 


750.00 


194 


3,079 


800.00 


156 


3,175 


775.00 


218 


5,175 


700.00 


105 


5,332 


675.00 


296 


7,808 


763.00 


214 


7,758 


750.00 


260 


2,025 




474 


2,354 


$12,905.05 


3,999 


76,389 


$12,155.00 


3,386 


76,960 



Totals. 



.Arkansas City. 

Ciianute 

Coffeyville.. . . 
Dodge City. . . 
£1 Dorado. . • . 



Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City. . 

Highland 

Hutchinson. . . 
Independence . 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 



Totals. 



Arkansas City. 

Chanute 

Coffe 3 rville.. . . 
Dodge City. . . 
£1 Dorado.. . . 

Fort Scott. . . . 
Garden City . . 

Highland 

ilutchinson. . . 
Independence . 

lola 

Kansas City. . 

Parsons 

Pratt 

Totals 



». ^•Expenditures for library purposes other than boolcs are a part of the library budget, 
CMf: the items for which the expenditures were made are not included in this report. 

1. Includes both high school and junior college. 



LIBRARY — Continued 





1952-53 


1953-54 




Annua! 


Volumes 


Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


Arkansas City. . 


S500.00 


106 


2,983 


S500.00 


71 


3,054 


Chanute 


550.00 


294 


5,512 


550.00 


203 


5,695 


Coffeyville 


950.00 


185 


5,875 


950.00** 


282** 


6,023** 


Dodge City. . . . 


1,000.00 


163 


5,584 


1,000.00 


230 


5,745 


El Dontdo 


895.00 


217 


6,435 


492.00 


88 


6,306 


Fort Scott 


250.00 


409 


7,854 


247.50 


396 


8,054 


Garden City. . . 


2, 600.00* 


341 


6,296 


2,600.00* 


185 


2,526 


Highland 


155.00 


399 


6,024 


155.00 


157 


6,149 


Hutchinson. . . . 


1,650.00 


308 


7,609 


1,650.00 


352 


7,888 


Independence. . 


1,000.00* 


1,074 


6,461 


1,200.00* 


445 


6,999 


lola 


800.00 


147 


3,332 


500.00 


107 


3,428 


Kansas City. . . 


700.00 


122 


5,454 


700.00 


188 


5,542 


Parsons 


713.60 


233 


7,781 


950.00 


.320 


7,941 


Pratt 


1,235.00 


160 


2,610 


700.00 


170 


3,307 


Totals 


812,998.60 


4,164 


79,792 


812,194.50 


3,194 


78,657 




1954-55 


1955-56 




Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


Arkansas City.. 


8500.00 


37 


3,175 


$500.00 


67 


3,242 


Chanute 


575.00 


190 


5,885 


650.00 


202 


5,959 


Coffeyville 


900.00 




4,375 


1,0.50.00 




4,375 


Dodge City. . . . 


1,000.00 


254 


6,106 


1,000.00 


187 


6,025 


El Dorado 


492.00 


62 


6,458 


485.00 


114 


6,572 


Fort Scott. .... 


247.50 


229 


8,136 


247.50 


185 


8,232 


Garden City. . . 


2,600.00 


524 


2,862 


2,600.00* 


75 


2,887 


Highland 


175.00 


131 


6,226 


400.00 


130 


2,.5lO 


Hutchinson. . . . 


1,750.00 


475 


8,007 


1,850.00 


338 


8,255 


Independence. . 


1,000.00 


621 


5,785 


1,000.00 


438 


6,260 


lola 


500.00 


88 


3,503 


500.00 


142 


3,631 


Kansas Gty . . . 


1,100.00 


326 


5,893 


1,100.00 


352 


6,077 


Parsons 


1,081.00 


254 


8,195 


940.00 


198 


8,356 


Pratt 


1,145.00 


250 


3,087 


1,200.00 


233 


3,311 


Totals 


Sll, 984.50 


3,441 


77,693 


S13, 522.30 


2.661 


75,692 




1956-57 


1957-58 




Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


1 

Annual 


1 

Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropiiatiun 


added 


volumes 


Arkansas City . . 


8660.00 


178 


3,376 


84,000.00 


194 


3,538 


Clianiito 


550.00 


264 


6,221 


575.00 


297 


6,501 


Coffeyville 


1,250.00 


117 


4,877 


1,250.00 


81 


4,923 


Dodge City. . . , 


1,000.00 


168 


6,187 


1,000.00 


263 


6,440 


£1 Dorado 


1,315.00 


329 


6,889 


5,250.00 


782 


7,240 


Fort Scott 


"08.00 


250 


8,351 


5.30.00 


287 


8,o69 


Garden City. . . 


1,075.00 


1,370 


4,2.57 


1,450.00 


125 


5,056 


Highland 


1,500.00 


612 


2,477 


1,100.00 


706 


2,969 


Hutchinson. . . . 


1,850.00 


420 


8,362 


2,150.00 


400 


8,689 


Independence. . 


1,000.00 


813 


6,466 


1,000.00 


319 


6,.526 


lola 


600.00 


174 


3,744 


1,000.00 


207 


3,018 


Kansas City . . . 


1,500.00 


199 


6,273 


1,500.00 


359 


6,632 


Parsons 


900.00 


104 


7,081 


775.00 


154 


8,053 


Pratt 


700.00 


207 


3,494 


700.00 


162 


3,636 


Totals 


814,408.00 


4,705 


78,055 


$22,280.00 


4,182 


82,690 



2. Junior college and senior high. 
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LIBRARY — Continued 





1958-59 


1959-60 




Annual 


Volunses 


Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropriation 


added 


volumes 


Arkftasas City. . 


$4,000.00 


6 


4,406 


$1,425.00 


607 


5,013 


Cbanutc 


575.00 


263 


6,684 


575.00 


290 


6,974 


Coffeyvilk 


1,2.50.00 


249 


5,117 


1.250.00 


231 


5,323 


Dodge City. . . . 


2,000.00 


257 


6,687 


2,000.00 


542 


7,172 


El Dorado 


5,760.00 


352 


7,577 


6,660.00 


431 


7,940 


Fort Scott 


530.00 


240 


8,683 


790.00 


275 


8,810 


Garden City. . . 


1,579.00 


874 


5.C02 


1,180.74 


915 


5,223 


Highland 


1,200.00 


9^9 


3,602 


758.62 


866 


3,977 


IIutcli:nson. . . . 


3,000.00 


680 


9,295 


3,500.00 


825 


10,065 


Independence. . 


2,700.00 


375 


6,335 


3,300.00 


411 


7,159 


lola 


1,000.00 


140 


4,008 


1,000.00 


159 


4,156 


Ivansas City. . . 


1,500.00 


403 


6,518 


1,500.00 


415 


6,933 


Parsons 


1,035.00 


3C3 


8,249 


920.00 


335 


8,546 


Piatt 


975.00 


158 


3,685 


1,020.10 


268 


3,787 


Totals 


S27.10l.00 


5,309 


8o,ft48 


$20,879.46 


6,570 


91,078 




1960-01 


1961-62 




Annual 


Volume^ 


Total 


Annual 


Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


appropnation 


added 


VOllliuCS 


Arkansas City. . 


$1,425.00 


1,332 


6,212 


$1,425.00 


2,048 


7,872 


Clianutc 


800.00 


305 


7,202 


800.00 


374 


7,538 


Coffeyville 


2,750.00 


280 


5,545 


3,750.00 


689 


6,126 


Dodge City. . . . 


2,000.00 


145 


7,612 


2,000.00 


269 


7,881 


£1 Dorado 


7,490.49 


310 


8,206 


6,800.00 


346 


8,475 


Fort Scott 


1,000.00 


377 


8,843 


1,000.00 


314 


9,075 


Garden City. . . 


2,9.57.24 


459 


0,634 


1,500.00 


459 


4,721 


Highland 


2,5t0.00 


1.235 


5,095 


2,500.00 


1,340 


6,116 


Hutchinson. . . . 


3,950.00 


1.152 


11,072 


4,750.00 


1,143 


12,048 


Indet^endence . . 


2,200.00 


589 


7,570 


2,300.00 


99 


7,856 


lola 


1.000.00 


227 


4,340 


1,000.00 


260 


4.492 


Kansas City 


1,590.00 


394 


7,283 


2,500.00 


418 


7,658 


Parsons 


1.125.00 


487 


9,003 


1,242.00 


347 


9,305 


Pratt 


1,000.00 


421 


4,202 


1,099.29 


394 


4,571 


Totals 


$31,607.7-3 


8,015 


97,819 


.$32,666.29 


84.919 


103,734 




1962-63 


1963-64 




Annual 


Volumes 


Total 


Annual 


1 

Volumes 


Total 




appropriation. 


added 


volumes 


appropnation 


added 


volumes 


Arkansas City.. 


$3,025.00 


545 


8,446 


$2,115.00 


757 


9,204 


Chanute 


815.00 


274 


7,594 


1,600.00 


250 


7,753 


Coffeyville 


4,107.36 


666 


6,665 


3,115.34 


700 


7,333 


Dodge City. . . . 


2,000.00 


443 


8,299 


2,000.00 


435 


8,734 


El Dorado 


7.155.00 


383 


8,756 


7,950.00 


278 


8^892 


Fort Scott 


1,009.00 


511 


9.585 


1,500.00 


633 


10,086 


Garden City. . . 


1,965.97 


305 


4,839 


2,500.00 


405 


5,026 


Highland 


2,300.00 


987 


7,080 


3,500.00 


2,491 


10,126 


Hutchinson. . . . 


5,750.00 


901 


12,876 


6,000.00 


875 


13,606 


Independence . . 


1,560.00 


511 


8,165 


2,000.00 


582 


8,426 


lola 


1,000.00 


137 


4,613 


1,200.00 


164 


4,724 


Kansas City. .. 


2,800.00 


471 


8,090 


2,800.00 


587 


8,639 


Parsons 


1,840.00 


170 


4,557 


1,955.00 


629 


4,524 


Pratt. 


1,450.00 


620 


4,899 


1,450.00 


723 


5,502 


Totals 


835,768.33 


6,924 


104,464 


839,685.34 


8,145 


110,325 
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LIBRARY— Conc/af7ei 







1964-05 






1965-66 






Annual 

appro- 

priation 


Volumes 

added 


Total 

volumes 


Annual 

apjiro- 

priation 


Volumes 

added 


Total 

volumes 


Allen County CJC 


SI. 200 


i8r> 


4,843 


$1,200 


307 


5.078 


Butler County CJC 

Cloud County CJC 


3,050 


947 


9,387 


4.0a3 

2,050 

6.000 


678 


9.980 

5.399 

8,577 


Coffeyville CJC 


3,^ 


745 


7,870 


781 


Colby CJC 


700 


130 


130 


NA 


716 


716 


Cowley County CJC. . . . 


3,o00 


695 


9,861 


3,750 


649 


10.502 


Dodge Citv CJC 


2,000 


318 


9,052 


3.050 


645 


9,640 


Fort Scott CJC 


2,500 


507 


10.563 


2.500 


527 


11,147 


Garden City CJC 


2,362 


456 


5,387 


4,087 


886 


6,161 


Highland (SC 


2,500 


2,491 


10,126 


5,000 


707 


10,651 


Hutchinson CJC 


6.200 


1,375 


14,855 


6,500 


1,004 


15,804 


Independence CJC 


3,100 


789 


9,003 


3.500 


1,401 


10.798 


lOtnsas City E^nsas CJC 


4,200 


734 


9,319 


6,500 


694 


10,019 


Labette CJC 


2,216 


442 


4,962 


3.534 


363 


5,299 


Neosho County CJC 


1,346 


440 


6,588 


2.043 


873 


7,424 


Pratt CJC 


2,250 


593 


6.0GO 


2,000 


816 


6.869 


Totals 


Stl.224 


10,848 


118.188 


855,797 


11,052 


134,070 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 1946-66 



I 






i 








194G-47 


1947-48 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City.. . . . 


190 


57 


40 


287 


148 


83 


5 


236 


Chanute 


179 


45 




224 


141 


flQ 


TO 




CoflFcyvilIc 


398 


127 


14 


539 


287 


177 


14 


478 


Dodge City 


130 


41 


6 


177 


107 


55 


64 


226 


£l Dorado 


246 


CO 




306 


174 


Q7 


10 


OQ1 


Fort Scott 


178 


38 


12 


228 


161 


106 


Joi 

267 


Garden City 


100 


6 


2 


108 


77 


45 


7 


120 


Higliland 


53 


21 


28 


102 


33 


47 


28 


lOS 


Hutchinson 


328 


77 


18 


423 


285 


221 






Independence 


250 


36 


4 


290 


195 


103 




%J\nj 

298 


lola 




Xo 


School 




No 


School 




Kansas City 


590 


148 


93 


831 


388 


294 


20 


702 


Parsons 


195 


60 


12 


267 


144 


94 


17 


255 


Pratt 


78 


8 


26 


112 


74 


35 


17 


126 


Totals 


2,915 


724 


255 


3,894 


2,214 


1,446 


194 


3,854 




1948-49 


1949-50 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Sp.?cial 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Spe<-lal 


Total 


Arkansas City. .... 


115 


86 


9 


210 


138 


72 


11 


221 


Chanute 


132 


72 


16 


220 


112 


67 


/ 


186 


Coffeyrille 


180 


135 


14 


329 


277 


127 


oo 


459 


Dodge Ci^ 


139 


59 


52 


250 


151 


55 


70 


276 


£1 Dorado 


150 


68 




218 




49 






Fort Scott 


132 


68 




200 


XUfI 

119 


62 




Garden City 


92 


40 


21 


153 


102 


49 


23 


Jol 

174 


Highland 


22 


20 


26 


68 


36 


13 




4Q 


Hutchinson 


250 


172 


8 


430 


261 


152 


4 


417 


Independence 






3 


244 


190 


82 


6 


278 


lola 


54 


37 


1 


92 


80 


35 


9 


124 


Kansas City 


317 


201 


38 


556 


251 


log 


29 


438 


Parsons 


147 


88 


10 


245 


147 


82 


13 


242 


Pratt 


88 


33 


29 


150 


83 


34 


37 


154 


Totals 


1,974 


1.164 


227 


3,365 


2,113 


1,030 


278 


3,421 




1950-51 


1951-52 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


.Arkansas City. 


97 


78 


24 


190 


01 


43 


35 


1G9 


Chanute 


in 


49 


3 


163 


72 


26 


12 


110 


Coffeyiine 


225 


181 


86 


492 


309 


200 


208 


717 


Dodge City 


128 


81 


57 


266 


111 


42 


9 


162 


El Dorado 


167 


41 


4 


212 


115 


42 


10 


167 


Fort Scott 


80 


60 


28 


168 


78 


25 


1 


104 


Garden City 


113 


50 


42 


205 


76 


57 


52 


185 


Highland 


43 


21 






39 


91 


o 




Hutchinson 


333 


112 


5 


450 


227 


152 


24 


oO 

403 


Independence 


116 


84 


12 


212 


99 


60 


6 


155 


lola 


f>2 


51 


15 


158 


68 


34 


12 


114 


Kansas City 


242 


135 


22 


309 


257 


128 


8 


393 


s 

1 


118 


79 


12 


209 


84 


57 


6 


147 


Pratt 


102 


39 


21 


162 


47 


38 


27 


112 


Totals 


1,967 


1,062 


331 


3,359 


1,673 


915 


435 


3,023 



f 

\ 

> 
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ERIC 



PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 1946-66— Continued 





1952-53 




1953 


-54 






Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City.. . . . 


133 


50 


9 


192 


166 


71 


14 


251 


Ciianute 


94 


37 


21 


152 


91 


57 


14 


162 


Coffey ville 


242 


108 


11 


361 


262 


75 


4 


341 


Dodge City 


105 


61 


70 


236 


126 


63 


116 


305 


El Dorado 


109 


45 


10 


164 


182 


32 


8 


222 


Fort Scott 


85 


20 


3 


108 


105 


31 


3 


142 


Garden City 


114 


40 


20 


174 


126 


58 


11 


195 


Highland 


51 


32 


22 


105 


03 


36 


22 


121 


Hutchinson 


204 


128 


20 


412 


280 


132 


26 


438 


Independence 


135 


72 


4 


211 


148 


55 


7 


210 


loljL* 


64 


23 


7 


94 


63 


37 


5 


105 


Kansas City 


299 


134 


7 


440 


284 


145 


9 


438 


Parsons 


96 


39 


7 


142 


109 


53 


10 


172 


Pratt 


46 


15 


26 


87 


82 


20 


26 


128 


Totals 


1,837 


804 


237 


2,878 


2,087 


S6S 


275 


3,230 




1954-55 


1955-56 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City«« • • • 


196 


115 


14 


325 


204 


125 


22 


351 


Chanute 


112 


65 


G 


183 


113 


72 


10 


195 


Coffeyville 


263 


172 


20 


455 


305 


162 


4 


471 


Dodge City 


138 


75 


111 


324 


154 


106 


270 


530 


El Dotado 


208 


59 


8 


275 


206 


86 


3 


295 


Fort Scott 


97 


41 


1 


139 


131 


44 


5 


180 


Garden City 


103 


71 


11 


185 


142 


82 


24 


248 


Highland 


77 


45 


8 


130 


75 


55 


3 


133 


Hutchinson 


311 


147 


10 


468 


289 


219 


19 


527 


Independence 


181 


86 


8 


275 


167 


93 


8 


268 


lola 


87 


61 


10 


158 


82 


55 


18 


155 


Kansas City 


300 


132 


9 


441 


315 


190 


5 


510 


Parsons 


176 


83 


19 


278 


169 


107 


12 


288 


Pratt 


95 


42 


63 


200 


147 


63 


30 


240 


Totals 


2,344 


1,194 


298 


3,836 


2,499 


1,459 


433 


4.391 




1956-.57 


1957-58 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City.. . . . 


207 


119 


12 


338 


206 


101 


25 


332 


Chanute 


103 


58 


8 


169 


123 


56 


12 


191 


Coffeyvdlle 


258 


183 


6 


447 


281 


159 


12 


452 


Dodge City 


149 


91 


21 


261 


146 


116 


10 


272 


El Dorado 


233 


92 


16 


341 


213 


80 


19 


312 


Fort Scott 


116 


61 


2 


179 


124 


45 


0 


169 


Garden City 


129 


84 


17 


230 


141 


90 


12 


243 


Highland 


91 


66 


2 


159 


86 


54 


0 


140 


Hutchinson 


350 


218 


15 


583 


385 


242 


0 


627 


Independence 


172 


86 


12 


270 


174 


72 


9 


255 


lola 


74 


43 


6 


123 


84 


47 


7 


138 


Kaa*>as City 


366 


162 


13 


541 


351 


173 


12 


536 


Parsons 


180 


87 


18 


285 


160 


82 


9 


251 


Pratt 


200 


96 


20 


316 


175 


104 


30 


309 


Totals 


2.C28 


1.446 


168 


4.242 


2,649 


1,421 


157 


4.227 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 19i6-66— Continued 









n 







1958- 


-59 




1959-60 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City 


209 


124 


19 


352 


222 


118 


28 


308 


Chanute 


113 


72 


6 


191 


98 


CO 


18 


176 


Coffey ville 


342 


179 


0 


521 


301 


168 


0 


469 


Dodge City 


172 


89 


18 


279 


173 


97 


60 


330 


El Dorado 


212 


77 


3 


292 


231 


60 


7 


298 


Fort Scott 


141 


39 


3 


183 


153 


48 


3 


204 


Garden City 


133 


68 


11 


212 


181 


71 


20 


272 


Higliland 


97 


70 


0 


167 


103 


59 


0 


162 


Hutchinson 


448 


243 




691 


515 


261 




776 


Independence 


203 


103 


6 


312 


189 


110 


10 


309 


Ida 


86 


48 


10 


144 


93 


53 


9 


155 


Kansas City 


371 


171 


3 


545 


421 


158 


4 


583 


Parsons 


188 


92 


8 


288 


199 


104 


10 


313 


Pratt 


171 


92 


41 


304 


124 


90 


39 


253 


Totals. 


2,886 


1,467 


128 


4,481 


3,003 


1,457 


208 


4,668 




1960-61 


1961-62 




Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Arkaasas City. .... 


216 


125 


51 


392 


317 


135 


44 


496 


Chanute 


105 


53 


9 


167 


145 


64 


7 


216 


Coffey ville 


334 


158 


4 


496 


320 


184 


10 


514 


Dodge City 


201 


89 


42 


332 


234 


121 


64 


419 


El Dorado 


260 


72 


4 


336 


318 


73 


8 


399 


Fort Scott 


133 


68 


1 


202 


159 


89 


0 


248 


Garden City 


197 


119 




316 


199 


106 


e 




Highland 


219 


63 


0 


282 


124 


68 


215 


OLJ. 

407 


Hutchinson 


613 


304 




917 


599 




IS 


Q7Q 


Indepcrdence 


242 


96 


10 


348 


291 


119 


30 


440 


Ida 


112 


49 


8 


169 


139 


91 


5 


235 


Kansas City 


437 


178 


0 


615 


515 


214 


2 


731 


Parsons 


179 


93 


1 


273 


182 


130 


3 


315 


Pratt 


184 


78 


47 


309 


147 


102 


30 


070 


Totals 


3,432 


1,545 


177 


5,154 


.3,689 


1,858 


442 


5,989 




1962-03 


1963-64 




Fretjh. 


Soph. 


SpecL'l 


Total 


Fresh. 


SopI?. 


Special 


Total 


Arkansas City 


315 


165 


41 


52! 


293 


172 


15 


480 


Chanute 


148 


66 


5 


219 


135 


63 


8 


206 


Coffeyvillc 


334 


164 


11 


509 


389 


200 


20 


609 


Dodge City 


293 


134 


42 


469 


255 


124 


66 


445 


El Dorado 


298 


76 


2 


376 


294 


76 


0 


370 


Fort Scott 


139 


81 


31 


251 


190 


81 


44 


315 


Garden City 


271 


132 




403 


258 


126 




384 


Highland 


285 


123 


6 


408 


308 


74 


6 


382 


Hutchinson 


675 


375 


12 


1,062 


642 


374 


14 


1,030 


Independence 


308 


134 


16 


458 


251 


177 


4 


432 


Ida 


142 


107 


5 


254 


156 


101 


11 


268 


Kansas Qty 


528 


221 


2 


751 


. .501 


236 


6 


743 


Persons 


195 


111 


5 


311 


199 


116 


6 


321 


Pratt 


169 


94 


24 


287 


118 


90 


31 


239 


Totals 


4,100 


1,983 


196 


6,279 


3,089 


2,010 


225 


6,224 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 1M6-66— Concluded 





1964^)5 




1965-66 






Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Fresh. 


Soph. 


Special 


Total 


Allen Co. CJC 


224 


Ill 


6 


341 


237 


164 


6 


407 


Butler Co. CJC . . . 


346 


107 




453 


510 


149 


14 


673 


Cloud Co. CJC . . . . 










159 


50 


43 


252 


Coffeyville CJC . . . 


529 


211 


13 


753 


504 


239 


21 


764 


Colby CJC 


96 


23 


79 


198 


141 


42 


15 


198 


Cowley Co. CTC... 


350 


221 


25 


596 


330 


225 


16 


571 


Dodge City CJC... 


350 


124 


10 


484 


366 


157 


5 


528 


Fort Scott CJC..,. 


275 


103 


11 


391 


259 


148 


60 


467 


Garden City CJC.. 


262 


11.3 


64 


439 


320 


114 


77 


511 


Highland CJC 


346 


166 




512 


407 


198 




605 


Hutchinson CJ C. . . 


816 


377 


13 


1,206 


993 


496 


16 


1,505 


Independence CJC. 


321 


156 


8 


485 


359 


196 


22 


577 


KC Kansas CTC... 


570 


2.58 


3 


831 


952 


370 


15 


1,337 


Labette CJC 


213 


1.32 


9 


354 


278 


133 


4 


415 


Neosho Co. CJC... 


167 


78 


7 


252 


214 


80 


7 


301 


Pratt CJC 


204 


90 


55 


349 


217 


147 


42 


406 


Totals 


5,069 


2,272 


303 


7,644 


6,246 


2,908 


363 


9,517 
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AVERAGE SALARIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 



(Includes Dean but not Superintendent or President) 





1946-47 


1947-48 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


52,975.00 


52,337.60 


83,095.00 


82,641.11 


Chanute 


2,695.83 


2.255.00 


2,965.38 


2,480.00 


Coffey ville 


2,834.37 


2.366.66 


3,229.55 


2,702.22 


Dodge City 


2,700.00 


2.150.00 


3,133.33 


2,560.00 


El Dorado 


2,568.18 


2,240.00 


2,7.50.54 


2,414.50 


Fort Scott 


2,400.00 


2.000.00 


2.728.57 


2,220.00 


Garden City 


2,624.44 


2,128.33 


3,019.85 


2,547.70 


Highland 




1.^6 67 


2 000 00 


2 966 67 


Hutchinson 


2,804.16 


2,244144 


3,300.00 


2,818.18 


Independence 


2,685.00 


2.028.55 


3,062.35 


2,441.67 


lola 


No School 


No School 


No School 


No School 


Kansas City 


3,014.54 


2,679.22 


3,305.08 


3,032.00 


Parsoas 


2,656.36 


2,005.90 


2,956.76 


2..316.82 


Pratt 


2,625.00 


2,125.00 


3,122.73 


2,607.14 


> 


1948-49 


1949-50 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkaasas City 


83,475.00 


82,805.80 


$3,660.38 


$2,918.80 


Chanute 


3.165.63 


2,585.00 


3,360.94 


2,697.50 


Coffey ville 


3,556.50 


2.820.00 


3,6.33.33 


3,041.67 


Dodge City 


3,400.00 


2,733.33 


3,471.43 


2,830.00 


El Dorado 


3,087.31 


2,740.00 


3,206.54 


2,841 .66 


Fort Scott 


3,061.54 


2,522.22 


3.189.29 


2,683.3.3 


Garden City 


3,457.36 


2,725.00 


3,670.92 


3,084.33 


Highland 


3,000.00 


2,233.33 


3,150.00* 


2,400.00 


Hutchinson 


3,482.35 


2,968.18 


3,705.88 


3,125.00 


Independence 


3,280.00 


2,675.00 


3,384.09 


2.783.33 


lola 


3,250.00 


2,530.55 


3,395.00 


2,691.87 


Kaasas City 


3,924.15 


3,249.33 


4,016.78 


3,237.17 


Parsons 


3,220.00 


2,411.25 


3,335.00 


2,575.00 


Pratt 


3,563.92 


2,964.00 


3,739.55 


3,052.71 




1950-51 


1951-52 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


$3,574.00 


$2,956.00 


83,999.00 


83,169.00 


Chanute 


3,370.00 


2,766.00 


3,590.00 


3,111.00 


Coffeyville 


3,804.00 


3,250.00 


4,196.00 


3,500.00 


Dodge City 


3,535.00 


2,825.00 


3,787.00 


3,160.00 


El Dorado 


3,443.00 


2.971.00 


3,762.00 


3,213.00 


Fort Scott 


3,118.00 


2,700.00 


3,457.00 


2,967.00 


Garden City 


3,660.00 


3,152.00 


4,034.00 


3,238.00 


Highland 


3,033.00 


1,695.00 


3.100.00 


1,695.00 


Hutchinson 


3,800.00 


3,180.00 


4,222.00 


3,605.00 


Independence 


3,564.00 


2,942.00 


3,842.00 


3,238.00 


Tola.... 


3,428.00 


2,814.00 


3,628.00 


3,005.00 


Kansas City 


4,012.00 


3,433.00 


4,475.00 


4,087.00 


Parsons 


3,447.00 


2.671.00 


3,867.00 


3,084.00 


Pratt 


3,521,00 


3,081.00 


3,870.00 


3,286.00 



® Includes apartment. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN— Continued 
(Includes Dean but not Superintendent or President) 



Arkansas City 

Qianute 

Coffey ville 

Dodge City 

El Dorado • • 

Fort Scott 

Garden City . . . 

Highland 

Hutchinson 

Independence 

lola 

Kansas City 

Parsons 

Pratt 


1952 


-53 


1953' 


“54 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


S4,138.00 

3.800.00 

4.475.00 

3.960.00 

4.006.00 

3.742.00 

4.251.00 

3.233.00 

4.374.00 

4.089.00 

3.725.00 

4.767.00 

4.101.00 

4.027.00 


83,222.00 

3.384.00 

3.971.00 

3.388.00 

3.481.00 

4.400.00 

3.423.00 
• 2,600.00 

3.888.00 

3.464.00 

3.182.00 

4.367.00 

3.236.00 

3.483.00 


84,213.00 

3.894.00 

4.437.00 

4.459.00 

4.021.00 

3.911.00 

4.277.00 

3.743.00 

4.672.00 

4.288.00 

3.881.00 

4.883.00 

4.302.00 

4.213.00 


$3,281.00 

3.450.00 

4.205.00 

3.867.00 

3.589.00 

3.325.00 

3.390.00 

2.800.00 

4.091.00 

3.544.00 

3.211.00 

4.350.00 

3.486.00 

3.550.00 




1954-55 


• 1955-56 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


S4, 149.00 


$3,294,00 


$4,438.00 


83,602.00 


Cbanute 


4,011.00 


3,586,00 


4,103.00 


3,650.00 


Coffeyville 


4,616.00 


4,258,00 


4,923.00 


4,546.00 


Dodge City, 


4,630.00 


3,983,00 


4,636.00 


4,142.00 


El Dorado 


4,185.00 


4,040,00 


4,250.00 


4,066.00 


Fort Scott 


3,992.00 


3,325,00 


4,123.00 


3,500.00 


Garden City, 


4,256.00 


3,219,00 


4,463.00 


3,643.00 


Highland 


3,550.00 


2,766,00 


4,050.00 


2,775.00 


Hutchinson 


5,043.00 


4,341,00 


5,366.00 


4,632.00 


Independence 


4,436.00 


3,705,00 


4,503.00 


3,761.00 


lola 


4,007.00 


3,322,00 


4,227.00 


3,556.00 


Kansas City 


5,091.00 


4,600,00 


5,292.00 


4,850.00 


Parsons 


4,485.00 


3,687,00 


4,674.00 


3,835.00 


Pratt 


4,450.00 


3,700,00 


4,521.00 


3,900.00 




1956-57 


1957-58 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


$4,848,00 


84,113.00 


$5,115.00 


84,475.00 


Chanute 


4,284,00 


3,864.00 


4,493.00 


4,175.00 


Coffe 3 ^ville 


5,006,00 


4,728.00 


5,030.00 


5,064.00 


Dodge City 


4,855,00 


3,865.00 


5,014.00 


4,590.00 


El Dorado 


4,351,00 


4,116.00 


4,616.00 


4,370.00 


Fort Scott 


4,292,00 


3,625.00 


4,425.00 


3,900.00 


Garden City 


4,619,00 


3,908.00 


4,940.00 


4,149.00 


Highland 


4,183,00 


2,592.00 


4,825.00 


3,612.00 


Hutchinson 


5,547,00 


4,832.00 


5,676.00 


5,054.00 


Independence 


4,636,00 


3,832.00 


4,780.00 


4,020.00 


lola 


4,335,00 


3,625.00 


4,626.00 


3,910.00 


Kansas City 


5 , 882 . 00 


4,986.00 


6,016.00 


5,142.00 


Parsons 


4,763.00 


3,894.00 


4,780.00 


3,956.00 


Pratt 


4,572.00 


3,439.00 


5,021.00 


4,079.00 
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AVERAGE SALARIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN— Continued 



(Includes Dean but not Superintendent or President) 





195S-59 


1959-60 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


85,339.00 


84,465.00 


85,512.00 


$4,677.00 


Chanute 


4,755.00 


4„367.00 


4,951.00 


4,603.00 


Coffeyville 


5,443.00 


5,520.00 


5,670.00 


5,695.00 


Dodfie City 


5,153.00 


4,800.00 


5,573.00 


4,926.00 


El Dorado 


4,851.00 


4,590.00 


5,125.00 


4,967.00 


Fort Scott 


4.687.00 


4,175.00 


4, .578.00 


4,135.00 


Garden City 


4,947.00 


4,452 00 


5,611.00 


4,576.00 


Highland 


4,533.00 


3,900.00 


5,060.00 


4,325.00 


HiTtchinson 


5,956.00 


5,412.00 


6,212.00 


5,740.00 


Independence 






5,347.00 


4,631.00 


lola 


4,837.00 


4,046.00 


4,790.00 


4,492.00 


Kansas City 


5,921.00 


5.333.00 


6,476.00 


5,633.00 


Parsons 


5,130.00 


4,300.00 


5,559.00 


4,625.00 




5,216.00 


4,587.00 


5,492.00 


4,758.00 




1960^1 


1951-62 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


$5,797.00 


84,869.00 


85,891.00 


85,011.00 


Chanute 


5,239.00 


4,902.00 


5,494.00 


5,20<>.00 


Coffey ville 


5,812.00 


5,875.00 


6,093.00 


5,680.00 


Dodge City 


5,860.00 


5.040.00 


6,234.00 


5.306.00 


El Dorado 


5.504.00 


5,247.00 


5.657.00 


5,330.00 


Fort Scott 


5,226.00 


4,485.00 


5,432.00 


4,750.00 


Garden City. 


5,960.00 


5,296.00 


6,367.00 


5,695.00 


Highland 


5,400.00 


4. 600.00 


5,400.00 


4,600.00 


Hutchinson 


6,482.00 


6,060.00 


6,549.00 


6,033.00 


Independence 


5,592.00 


4,942.00 


5,805.00 


5,238.00 


lola 


5,551.00 


4,812.00 


5,786.00 


5,200.00 


Kansas City 


6,569.00 


5,416.00 


6,793.00 


6,200.00 


Parsons 


5,650.00 


4,916.00 


5,866.00 


5,128.00 


Pratt*. 


5,806.00 


5,264.00 


5,914.00 


5,415.00 




1962-63 


1963-64 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Arkansas City 


$6,100.00 


85,346.00 


86,424.00 


85,673.00 


Chanute 


5,607.00 


5,293.00 


5,932.00 


5,706.00 


Coffeyville 


6,325.00 


5,908.00 


6,812.00 


6,260.00 


Dodge City 


6,338.00 


5,099.00 


6,325.00 


5,459.00 


E» Dorado 


5,761.00 


5,345.00 


6,136.00 


5,537.00 


Fort Scott 


5,672.00 


4,742.00 


5,894.00 


4,966.00 


Garden City 


6,637.00 


5,795.00 


6,673.00 


6,043.00 


Highland 


5,687.00 


5,050.00 


5,937.00 


5,400.00 


Hutchinson 


6,763.00 


6,353.00 


6,923.00 


6,609.00 


Independence 


6,009.00 


5,463.00 


6,363.00 


5,745.00 


lola 


6,008.00 


5,550.00 


6,249.00 


5,731.00 


Kansas City. 


6,921.00 


6,033.00 


7,325.00 


6,259.00 


Parsons 


5,867.00 


5,633.00 


6,231.00 


5,700.00 


Pratt 


6,230.00 


5,909.00 


6,411.00 


6,066.00 



6—9643 
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AVERAGE SALARIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN— Concluded 
(Includes Dean but not Superintendent or President) 



Allen County CJC. 
Butler County CJC 
Cloud County CJC, 
Coffeyville CJC... 
Colby CJC 



1964-05 



1965-66 



Men 



Women 



Men 



Women 



$ 6 , 526.00 



7 . 430.00 

7 . 525.00 



$ 5 , 871.00 



6 . 511.00 

5 . 812.00 



86 , 310.00 

7 . 960.00 

6 . 843.00 

7 . 242.00 

5 . 832.00 



86 , 273.00 

7 . 911.00 

5 . 662.00 

6 . 912.00 

6 . 300.00 



Cowley County CJC 

Dodge Citj' CJC 

Fort Scott CJC 

Garden City CJC, . . 
HighlandCJC 



6 . 934.00 

7 . 949.00 

6 . 516.00 

7 . 100.00 

6 . 327.00 



5 . 580.00 

5 . 687.00 

5 . 410.00 

6 . 633.00 

6 . 150.00 



7 . 011.00 

7 . 348.00 

6 . 896.00 

6 . 947.00 

6 . 722.00 



5 . 937.00 

5 . 856.00 

5 . 858.00 

6 . 612.00 

5 , 913.00 



Hutchinson CJC 

Independence CJC 

Kansas City Kansas CJC 

Labette CJC 

Neosho County CJC 

Pratt CJC 



7 . 190.00 

6 . 704.00 

7 . 901.00 

6 . 584.00 

6 . 238.00 

7 . 012.00 



6 . 883.00 
5 , 910.60 

6 . 366.00 

5 . 614.00 

6,000.00 

6 . 406.00 



7 . 424.00 

7 . 311.00 

8 . 432.00 

6 . 702.00 

6 . 393.00 

7 . 102.00 



8 . 053.00 

6 . 445.00 

6 . 739.00 

5 . 521.00 

5 . 875.00 

6 . 400.00 






j - 
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Appendix K 

Private Colleges 20-Year Data 

') Salaries in church related schools cannot easily be compared with those of 

public junior colleges and in some instances even with those offered in the 
various church related institutions based on the information which we collected. 
In numerous instances in addition to the cash salaries received a part or nearly 
^ all of a teacher’s expenses are cared for by the institution which they serve. 

The following tables, which include both part-time and full-time employees 
and administrative heads, reflect in a general way salaries paid. These salaries 
as listed are the cash salaries and do not take into account living expenses 
which are furnished in numerous instances. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL SALARIES 





1946-1947 


1947-1948 


S4,000 or over 






1 


0 


S3, 500 to S3, 999 






1 


2 


S3, 000 to S3, 499 






9 


13 


S2,500 toS2,999 






2 


4 


S2,000to S2,499 






8 


15 


SI, 500 to SI, 999 






21 


19 


Sl,000toSl,499 






25 


19 


Less than SI, 000 






7 


9 




1948-1949 


1949-1950 


S4,000 or over 






3 


2 


S3,500toS3,999 






0 


8 


S3,000 to S3,499 






14 


7 


S2,500toS2,999 






13 


18 


S2,000toS2,499 






14 


12 


SI, 500 to SI, 999 






12 


18 


SI, 000 to SI, 499 






14 


13 


Leas than SI, 000 






3 


2 




1950-1951 


1951-1952 


1952-1953 


1953-1954 


S4,000 or over 


3 


11 


16 


14 


S3,500toS3,999 


10 


7 


6 


8 


S3,000toS3,499 


11 


7 


14 


17 


S2,500 toS2,999 


21 


22 


16 


23 


S2,000 toS2,499 


12 


18 


26 


18 


Sl,500to81,999 


12 


17 


8 


10 


SI, 000 to SI, 499 


15 


8 


6 


3 


Less than SI, 000 


7 


7 


3 


12 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL SALARIES— Concluded 





1954-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


S4,000 or over 


17 


22 


27 


32 


*3,500 to $3, 999 


8 


9 


11 


21 


*3,000 to *3,499 


26 


21 


19 


26 


*2,500 to *2, 999 


17 


17 


22 


8 


*2,000 to *2, 499 


18 


18 


10 


11 


*1,500 to *1,999 


4 


5 


4 


3 


*1,000 to *1,499 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Less than *1 ,000 


10 


7 


10 


10 




1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


*4,000 or over 


33 


4C' 


45 


53 


*3,500 to *3, 999 


9 


11 


11 


12 


*3,000 to *3, 499 


15 


13 


16 


11 


*2,500 to *2, 999 


12 


9 


4 


1 


*2,000 to *2, 499 


3 


2 


1 


3 


*1,500 to *1,999 


2 




2 


1 


*1,000 to 81, 499 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Less than $1,000 


8 


6 


3 


5 




1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


*4,000 or over 


54 


55 


72 


76 


*3,500 to *3, 999 


14 


11 


5 


6 


*3,000 to *3, 499 


7 


6 


3 


3 


*2,500 to *2, 999 


2 


5 


3 


5 


*2,000 to 82,499 




1 


2 


2 


*1,500 to *1,999 


3 


3 


4 


6 


*1,000 to *1,499 


2 


4 


3 


11 


Less than *1,000 


6 


5 


13 


6 



TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED AND NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS CARRYING WORK IN BOTH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 





1946-1947 


1947-1948 


1948-1949 




Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 




semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 




hours 


work 


hours 


work 


hours 


work 




credit 


in 


credit 


in 


credit 


in 




offered 


both 


offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 


170 


18 


223 


7 


200.5 


5 


College of Paola 


87 


1 


128 


1 


184 


35 


Hesston College 


153 


6 


201 


6 


377 


0 


Sacred Heart College. . . . 


128.5 


2 


147 


4 


140 


0 


St. John's College 


300 


36 


295 


25 


296 


29 


Tabor College 


357 


17 


487 


13 


212 


7 




1949-1950 


1950-1951 


1951- 


•52 




Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 




semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrjung 


semester 


carrying 




hours 


work 


hours 


work 


liouis 


work 




credit 


«n 


credit 


in 


credit 


in 




offered 


both 


offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 


229 


6 


222 


7 


215 


7 


Ursuline College of 














Paola 


127 


6 


104 


3 


210 


5 


Donnelly College 










220 


0 


Hesston College 


384 


0 


198 


6 


197 


11 


Miltonvale Wesleyan 














College 










106 


X 


Sacred Heart College .... 


115 


0 




2 


210 


1 


St. John's Collegz 


298 


17 


319 


26 


301 


12 


Tabor College 


0 


2 


448 


0 


544 


0 








1952-1953 


1953- 


-1954 








Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 








semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 








hours 


work 


hours 


work 








credit 


in 


credit 


in 








offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 






206.5 


14 


189 


7 


Ursuline College of Paola 






188 


21 


167 


9 


Donnelly College 






241 


0 


248 


0 


Hesston College. 






189 


8 


169 


16 


Miltonvale Wesleyan College 




150 


0 


148 


1 


Sacred Heart College. . . . 






307 


0 


302 


0 


St. John's College 






301 


17 


301 


32 


Tabor College 






540 


0 


418 


0 



TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT OFFERED AND NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS CARRYING WORK IN BOTH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 





1954—00 


1955-56 


1956-57 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Students 

carrying 

work 

in 

both 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Students 

carrying 

work 

in 

both 


Total 

semester 

hours 

credit 

offered 


Students 

cany'ing 

work 

in 

both 


Central College 


176 




186 


7 


ISO 


o 


Donnelly Collie 




None 


195 


f 

None 


198 


o 

None 


Hcsston College 


240 


3 


229 


20 


160 


Miltonvmle Wesleyan 












College 


20 


3 


173 


None 


158 


2 


Sacred Heart College. . . . 


270 




330 


2 


350 


4 


St. John's College 


317 


30 


320 


24 


315 


29 


Tabor College 


N.\ 


None 


450 


None 


444 


None 


Uisuline College of 














Paola 


438 


3 


163 


17 


167 


15 




1937-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 




Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 




semester 


canning 


semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 




hours 


work 


hours 


work 


hours 


work 




credit 


in 


credit 


in 


credit 


in 




offered 


both 


offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 




8 


152 


8 


180 




Donndly College 


196 


3 


220 


None 


xov 

225 


0 

None 


Hesston College 


307 


5 


331 


9 


293 


28 


Miltonvale Wesleyan 














College 


136 


1 


143 


1 


140 


None 


Sacred Heart College... . 


348 


1 


380 


8 






St. John's College 


314 


17 


297 


6 


303 


5 


Tabor College 


466 




























1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 




Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 




semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 




hours 


work 


hours 


work 


hours 


work 




credit 


in 


credit 


in 


credit 


in 




offered 


both 


offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 




None 


27 


2 






Donnelly College 


320 


None 


350 


None 


ox 

390 


IV one 
None 


Hesston College 


335 


19 


340 


8 


325 


10 


Miltonvale Wesleyan 














College 


142 


None 


216 


None 


250 


3 


St. John's College 


290 


9 


259 


8 


268 


5 




1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 




Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 


Total 


Students 




semester 


caiiying 


semester 


carrying 


semester 


carrying 




hours 


work 


hours 


work 


hours 


work 




credit 


in 


credit 


in 


credit 


in 




offered 


both 


offered 


both 


offered 


both 


Central College 














Donnelly College 


254 




256 






None 


Hesston College 


321 


12 


330 


3" 


334 ' 


4 


^liltonvale Wesleyan 














College 


245 


1 


245 


None 


304 


None 


St. John's College 


285 


10 


286 


15 


284 


15 
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ENROLLMENT— 1946-1947 





First 

year 


Second 

year 


Special 


Total 


Central College 


66 


23 




89 


College of Paola 


33 


12 


10 


55 


Hesston Collie 


45 


16 


25 


86 


Sacred Heart College 


56 


15 


25 


96 


St. John’s College 


129 


76 


20 


225 


Tabor College 


147 


79 


11 


237 



ENROLLMENT— 1947-1948 





First 

year 


Second 

year 


Special 


Total 


Central College 


66 


39 


7 


112 


Collie of Paola 


30 


13 


37 


80 


Hesston Collie 


59 


23 


4 


86 


Sacred Heart College 


50 


26 


5 


81 


St. John's Collie 


110 


113 


37 


260 


Tabor College 


136 


107 


*73 


316 





* Students enrolled in third and fourth years of college at Tabor are classified in tiiis 
report as special students. 



ENROLLMENT— 1948-1949 





First 

year 


Second 

year 


Special 


Total 


Central College 


59 


39 


7 


105 


Collie of PaoLa 


27 


20 


38 


85 


Hesston College 


69 


33 




102 


Sacr^ Heart Collie 


79 


19 


4 


102 


St. John’s College 


118 


108 


17 


243 


Tabor College 


72 


80 


91 


243 



ENROLLMENT— 1949-1950 





First 

year 


Second 

year 


Special 


Total 


Central College 


48 


32 


4 


84 


Collie of Paola 


31 


19 


41 


91 


Hesston College 


48 


32 


0 


80 


Sacred Heart College 


78 


12 


38 


128 


St. John's College 


137 


120 


31 


288 


Tabor College 


89 


52 


98* 


239 





* Students enrolled in third and fourth years of college at Tahor are classified in this 
report as special students. 
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* Students enrolled in third and fourth years of college at Tabor arc classified in this report as special students. 
•• Includes 118 special students enrolled in adult education program at Donnelly. 
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FACULTY— 1946-1947 







f 





Full time 
equiva- 
lency 


Total 

number 


Master’s 

degrees 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Central College 


6 


19 


3 


21 


College of Paola 


7.3 


13 


7 


19 


Hesston College 


5 


12 


7 


16 


Sacred Heart College 


15 


19 


14 


12 


St. John’s College 


11 


16 


10 


28 


Tabor College 


18 


22 


7 


18 



FACULTY— 1947-1948 





1 

Full time 
equiva- 
lency 


Total 

number 


Master’s 

degrees 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Central College 


8 


18 


4 


20 


College of Paola 


10.75 


13 


7 


18 


Hesston College 


14 


20 


8 


16 


Sacred Heart College 




22 


17 


Ifi 


St. John’s College 


12 


18 


9 


AO 

24 


Tabor College 


21.5 


24 


9 


20 



FACULTY— 1948-1949 





Full time 
equiva- 
lency 


Total 

number 


Master’s 

degrees 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Central College 


9 


17 


3 


20 


College of Paola 


10 


16 


8 


18 


Hesston College 


12 


16 


8 


16 


Sacred Heart College 


9 


21 


17 


14 


St. John’s College 


13.75 


18 


10 


23 


Tabor College 


21 


24 


lit 


20 



FACULTY— 1949-1950 





Full time 
equiva- 
lencj' 


•Total 

number 


Master’s 

degrees 


Maximum 

teaching 

load 


Central College 


10 


20 


11 


18 


College of Paola 


9 


13 


7 


19 


Heston College 


13 


19 


8 


17 


Sacred Heart College 


9 


22 


15 


11* 


St. John’s College 


15 


23 


14 


18 


Tabor College 


22.5 


23 


13t 


18 



* Teachers also have additional institutional duties* 
f Includes Master of Theology degrees. 
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1 

Maximum 

teaching 

load 


COt^CDOOCOOOOO»-H 

T-tT-tf-tT-tCs T-lT-HCl 




o> 

T— < 
1 


Master’s 

degrees 


C 0 T-tTj 4 d 0 >Tj<C 0 C 0 

T— < T— < T— 1 1— 1 T-H 1-H 


105 


CO 

JS 
0 > 
T— < 








Total 

number 


dCSUOrt<Tt<CDi- 4 iO 

C|T-tT-tr-fCldCli-H 


Oi 

rH 




Full 

time 

equiv- 

alency 


CD 

0 >OCOt>.Tt<t^OO 

T“< 1—1 1-H C^ 


92.6 




Maximum 

teaching 

load 

1 


00 00 CD CD O 00 00 1-H 
T— < T-4 1-H 1—1 1—1 f*H Cl 




CO 

iS 

T^ 

1 


Master’s 

degrees 


ooi-^i-^i-H05i>od 

1^ T— < 1-H r-1 1-H Cl 


o 

o 


d 

J8 

Od 








Total 

number 


rHClCOOTt<CDCOCO 

di-<T-H»-Hciddi-i 


d 




Full 

time 

equiv- 

alency 


lo 00 

Oii-<b*t^COiOT-tQO 

V— 4 f*4 Cl 


92.3 
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H 

►J 

U 



1962-63 


Maxi- 

mum 

teach- 

ing 

load 


ooot^ooe 

1 r-4 f-4 i-4f-4 1-4 




o 

o 

i 

t*0 

o 

C3 

1—4 


i Maxi- 
mum 
teaeh- 
' ing 
load 


o o o o o 

1-4 1-4 1-4 Cl 1-4 




Master’s 

degrees 


CJeod-^ 
*-<»-• Ci »-♦ 


to 

00 


Master’s 

degrees 


tv C3 Cl o 00 
1-4 *-4 Cl 1-4 Cl 


101 


Total 

number 


oot^t^eo 

1-4 *-( Cl 1-4 CO 


108 


Total 

number 


tv o O to tv 
1-4 CO Cl 1-4 CO 


125 


FTE 


10 115 

dectvoo 

1—4 »-4 1—4 1—4 Cl 




FTE 


»oo 

ic tvO 
CIO‘'1<CIM< 

1-4 Cl 1-4 1-4 Cl 




1961-62 


Maxi- 

mum 

tcacli- 

ing 

load 


00000--4 
1-4 1-4 1-4 Cl Cl 




t*0 

o 

1 

o 

C3 

r~4 


'B H'S 

*2 ^ C3.S o 


icoootveo 

1—4 1—4 1—4 1—4 .-4 




Master’s 

degrees 


O CIO Cl to 
1-4 ,-4 Cl 1-4 Cl 


70 


Master’s 

degrees 


10»CC5‘»4‘0 
1-4 v-t 1-4 1-4 Cl 


89 


Total 

number 


oootv-^co 

1-4 »-4 Cl 1-4 CO 


108 


Total 

number 


O tv “If ICO 
Cl Cl Cl 1-4 CO 


121 


FTE 


lO § 

OrJ4 oo 1-4 

1—4 »-4 1—4 Cl 




ca 

r< 

(=4 


1-4 Cl 00 c; Cl 

1-4 Cl 1-4 Cl 




r-4 

ts 

i 


Maxi- 

mum 

teaeh- 

ing 

load 


t^oot^ooo 

1-4 »-4 1-4 1-4 »-4 




o 


Maxi- 

mum 

tcach- 

loa^l 


O 00 to 00 to 

1-4 .-4 1-4 1-4 .-4 




Master’s 

degrees 


1-4 Cl 1-4 C5 1** 
r-4»-4C] Cl 


80 


Master’s 

degreas 


'^COOCOCC 
1-1 .-4 Cl 1-4 Cl 


00 


o 

o 

r-( 


Total 

number 


lO O 1-4 1-4 lO 
1-4 »-4 Cl 1-4 CO 


98 


o 

c: 

t-4 


Total 

number 


00 *-4 0 to Cl 
1-4 Cl Cl 1-4 CO 


106 


FTE 


o 

CClOt^ 

1-M-4 Cl 




FTE 


to 

1-4C50C51-4 

1-4»-( »-4 Cl 






Central College 

Donnelly College 

Hesston College 

Miltonvale Wesleyan College 

St. John’s College 

Total 




Central College 

Donnelly College 

Hesston College 

Miltonvale Wesleyan College 

St. John’s College 

Total 






< 
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LIBRARY— 1946-1947 





Annual 

appropriation 


Total 

volumes 


Central College. . . 


fRjdnn 


7,609 

*7 77c; 


College of Paola 




Hesston College . 




4^440 

5,550 

18,000 

11,050 

11,600 


Sacred Heart College 


UOU 

450 
1 nnn 


St. John’s College . . 


Tabor College 


i. j *.AiU 
1 J-fifl 





I 



LIBRARY— 1947-1948 





Annual 

appropriation 


Volumes 

added 


Total 

volumes 


Central College 


S300 

985 

650 

475 

1,200 

1,750 


85 

436 


7,543 

8,211 

5,940 

18,000 

11,500 

9,318 


College of Paola 


Hesston College. . . . 


Sacred Heart College . . . 


600 

500 

646 


St.John’s College. . 


Tabor College. . . . 





*11C luwi vuiunies or i»^io-ia 4 / plus the volumes added this year 

booL VolnlrSf *9f of 1947-1948. This may be due to discarded 

books, volumes added was not included in the 1946-1947 report. 

LIBRARY— 1948-1949 





Annual 

appropriation 


Volumes 

added 


Total 

volumes 


Central College 

College of Paola ... 

Hesston College. ... 
Sacred Heart College. . . . 
St. John’s College. 

Tabor College . 


S300 

767 

1,565 

375 

2,300 

1,805 


82 

331 

655 

520 

500 

785 


7,539 

8,542 

6,500 

18,300 

13,000 

10,171 


LIBRARY— 1949-1950 






Annual 


Volumes 


Total 




appropriation 


added 


volumes 


Central College. . . 

College of Paola 

Hesston College. . . 

Sacred Heart College. 

St. John’s College. 

Tabor College. . . . 


$300 

680 

1,516 

375 

1,900' 

1,600 


167 

136 

574 

368 

520 

321 


7,572 

8,197 

6,556 

18,000 

13,000 

11,631 
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Total 

volumes 


* 

OIOQOOOOTj<rt<CO 

OOTt«i--iOt^t-iOOCO 

‘^OOOiOOOt^CO 

00 rJi'cTiO CO 0 


76,279 


1953-1954 


Volumes 

added 


00 0 (N 00 00 CC 00 
oooot^oocooioo 
CO CO rococo 


3,937 




Annual 

appro- 

priation 


SI, 500. 00 
800.00 
1,365.00* 

2.500.00 

850.00 

2.050.00 

1.600.00 

625.00 


•SI 1,290. 00 
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® Includes both high school and junior college. 
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Appendix L 

House Bill No. 893 

As enacted by the Legislature 

Ax Act establishing a uniform system of public community junior colleges; 
providing for the community junior college advisory council; prescribing 
certain powers and duties; prescribing certain powers of ta.\ation; pre- 
scribing amounts of state financial aid for community junior colleges; maldng 
provision for elections in certain cases; amending K. S- A. 72-6518 to 72- 
6524, both inclusive, and repeahng said existing sections. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

Sectiont 1. This act shall be laiown and may be cited as the 
“community junior college act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, unless the context otherwise requires; 

(a) The term “community junior college” means a public junior 

college established under the provisions of this act. The ojBficial 
name of such junior college shall be “the Com- 

munity Junior College” and the blank shall be filled with die name 
of a city or county. 

(b) The term “existing junior college” means a public junior 
college or high-school extension program that has heretofore been 
established and at the time of the passage of this act is offering a 
comprehensive program of junior college instruction including 
liberal arts courses transferable to accredited colleges or univer- 
sities, or a public junior college the establishment of which has 
been approved by a county-wide election. 

(c) The term “community junior college district” means the 
taxing district of a community junior college. 

(d) The term “community junior college area” means an area 
of the state specified in the state plan as a community junior college 
area. 

(e) The term “board of trustees” means the governing body of a 
community junior college. 

(/) The term “state plan” means the designation of community 
junior college areas provided for in this act, and such plan may 
include other matters listed in sections 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of this act. 

(g) The term “campus” means the location of all or part of the 
buildings and facilities of a community junior college. 

(h) The term “advisory council” means the eleven-member com- 
munity junior college advisory council” provided for by this act. 

(i) The term “state authority” and “state superintendent” mean 
the state superintendent of public instruction. 

(/) The term “department of education” means the department 
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of, and which is administered by and under the direction of, the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

(k) The term “community junior college division” means the 
subdepartment of the department of education performing the staff 
duty of state .•’upervision of community junior colleges. 

(l) The term “state board” means the state board of education. 

(m) The term “director” means the person appointed by the 
state authority to be responsible for staff duties of the division of 
community junior colleges. 

(n) The term “unified district” means a unified district as de- 
fined in K. S. A. 72-6735 ( 7). 

(o) The term “student tuition” means the charge made to and 
paid by students for the privilege of attending a community junior 
college and participation in the institutional program. 

(p) The term “out-district tuition” means a charge which is made 
to and paid by the county of residence of any student attending a 
community junior college whose residence is in Kansas and outside 
the community junior college district. 

(q) The term “out-district tuition tax” means a tax levied to pay 
“out-district tuition.” 

(r) The term “chief school administration” means the superin- 
tendent of schools when the community junior colleges operates as 
an integral part of the local school system, or president or one so 
appointed by the board of trustees when the junior college operates 
as a separate junior college district. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established the advisory council of com- 
munity junior colleges which shall be composed of eleven (11) 
members who shall be appointed by the governor with qualifications 
and terms as hereinafter provided. Within thirty (30) days after 
the effective date of this act, the governor shall appoint members of 
the advisory council as follows: 

(a) One member of the board of regents nominated by the board 
of regents for a term concurrent with his term as member of the 
board of regents; 

(b) one member of the state board nominated by the state board 
for a term concurrent with his term as member of the state board; 

(c) one chief administrator of an existing junior college or a 
community junior college for a term concurrent with his term as 
such chief administrator but not exceeding four (4) years; 

(d) one member of a board of trustees of a community junior 
college for a term concurrent with his term on such board of 
trustees not to exceed four (4) years; 

(e) a representative of private colleges nominated by the Kansas 
association of private colleges for a term not to exceed four (4) 
years; 

(/) a representative of the secondary schools for a term not to 
exceed four (4) years; 
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(g) a president of one of the state colleges for a term not to 
exceed four (4) years; 

(/j) four (4) persons selected by the governor vi^ho are repre- 
sentative of labor, business and industry, agriculture, and the pro- 
fessions, two (2) of whom shall be appointed for terms of two years 
and two (2) of whom shall be appointed for terms of four years. 

As vacancies occur or terms expire for {a), (b), (c), (d), (e), 
if) and (g), new appointments shall be made as for the original 
appointments, but subsequent appointments under (h) above shall 
be for four-year terms in all cases. 

The state authority and the director of vocational education shall 
be notified of all meetings of the advisory council and may attend 
the same but shall not be voting members thereof. 

Members of the advisory council shall receive no compensation, 
but shall be paid their actual and necessary expenses in performance 
of their duties under this act. 

Sec. 4. The advisory council shall hold two regular meetings 
each year, the first meeting following passage of this act to be at a 
time and place designated by the governor in a call which shall be 
issued by him within thirty (30) days after appointment of a quo- 
rum of the advisory council. At its first meeting the council shall 
elect a chauman and vice-chairman. The director shall serve as 
secretary of the advisory council but he shall not be a voting mem- 
ber thereof. Meetings of the advisory council may be called by the 
state superintendent or by the chairman and one member of the 
advisory council or by any four (4) members of the advisory coun- 
cil. All meetings of the advisory council shall be held in the city of 
Topeka or at such place as shall be determined by the advisory 

Sec. 5. After the effective date of this act, the state authority 
shall develop, issue and from time to time amend or revise a state 
plan in the manner provided in this act. The state superintendent 
of public instruction shall independently prepare the budget of the 
division of junior colleges in the manner provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The state department of education shall prepare, as soon 
as is practicable, a tentative state plan which shall be presented to 
the first meeting of the advisory council. The state plan shall take 
due account of: 

(a) Institutions and facilities within the state, both public and 
private, to which the state or any of its subdivisions may be entitled 
to send students for education; 

(b) present and projected needs of the state for expansion or 
alteration of existing institutions and for additional institutions; 

(c) cultural, social, economic and school attendance practices; 

(d) the need to provide at least t.vo (2) years of post high-schooi 
education within reasonable commuting ^stance of all high-school 
graduates in the state. 
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Sec. 7. The state plan shall include the following: {a) Not to 
exceed twenty-two (22) community junior college areas; 

{b) standards, criteria and policies governing the approval, estab- 
lishment, operation, development and accreditation of community 
junior colleges, the same not to be inconsistent with this act; 

(c) recommendations to the legislature for the future develop- 
ment of the community junior colleges; 

(d) the state p an shall be developed to provide for the offering 
of courses in the community junior colleges at a level not higher 
than those courses normally offered to freshmen and sophomores at 
four-year colleges and universities. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any one or more interested school districts may make 
a preparatory study of the need and feasibility of establishing a 
community junior college in its or their community junior college 
area. The state department of education may provide professional 
advice and technical assistance in the study. Such study shall in- 
clude evidence and analysis of each of the following: 

(1) The present concentration of population and population 
trends and projections within the community junior college area; 

(2) total school enrollment in grades one (1) through twelve 
( 12) and in grades nine (9) through twelve ( 12) in such area; 

(3) the number of high-school graduates during the preceding 
ten-year period in such area, and a classification of them by their 
post high-school educational experience; 

(4) types and capacities of educational facilities beyond the high- 
school level present in such area; 

( 5 ) educational services needed within such area; 

(6) ability of such area to contribute to the financial support of 
a community junior college; 

(7) such other data as the state superintendent may by rule and 
regulation or otherwise require. 

(b) The preparatory study shall include recommendations con- 
cerning the establishment of the community junior college and pro- 
grams of instruction which would be most appropriate for such area 
at the time of establishment of the college. The preparatory study 
may include recommendations for member district method of elec- 
tion. 

(c) After due consideration of the preparatory study, the gov- 
erning bodies of any one or more school districts in such area may 
file a petition, in writing with the state authority that the establish- 
ment of a community junior college be approved. Such petition 
shall be accompanied by a certified copy of the resolution of the 
petitioning board or boards authorizing the request; a copy of the 
preparatory study; a statement in such form and detail as the state 
authority may require setting forth a plan of financing and the stu- 
dent potential for the proposed community junior college; and any 
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other information which may assist in explaining or supporting the 
request. 

Sec. 9. Every community junior college shall meet the following 
standards: (a) At least all of the territory of the petitioning district 
or districts or all of one county shall be included in the proposed 
community junior college district. 

(b) Any contiguous compact territory in the community junior 
college area in which the petitioning districts are located may be 
included in the proposed community junior college district. 

(c) The proposed community junior college district shall have 
taxable property valuation in an amount not less than twenty mil- 
lion dollars ($20,000,000): Provided, Any community junior college 
the campus of which is located in a county having a taxable property 
valuation of less than twenty million dollars ($20,000,000) and if 
the same contains the territory of an existing junior college shall 
only be required to include all of such county. 

(d) The community junior college shall have a potential student 
attendance volume within commuting distance in the area of at 
least nine hundred (900) students enrolled in grades nine (9) to 
twelve ( 12 ) inclusive, in the opinion of school officials of the peti- 
tioning district or districts and in the opinion of the state superin- 
tendent. The advisory council shall state its opinion of the student 
potential in the proposed district in making its recommendation to 
the state superintendent. 

(e) The overall intention of the legislature as expressed in this 
act shall be controlling in the interpretation of the requirements for 
approval of community junior colleges. 

Sec. 10. (a) Upon receiving any petition under section 8, the 
same shall be submitted to the advisory council for its advice and 
recommendations, which together with the petition shall be pre- 
sented to the state authority who, after considering the same, may 
approve the establishment of the community junior college as pro- 
posed in the request, subject to the approval thereof by electors of 
the proposed community junior college district as provided in 
subsection (/) of this section. In no event shall the state author- 
ity give approval unless he finds that the establishment and opera- 
tion of the proposed community junior college would be consistent 
with the state plan as then in force, or unless the state authority 
finds that special circumstances warrant an exception from the state 
plan and details reasons therefor. Such finding and the reasons 
of the state authority in support thereof shall constitute an amend- 
ment of the state plan. 

(b) Unless the writing by which the state authority commu- 
nicates approval specifically states otherwise, such approval of the 
request shall be in the terms contained in such request. The state 
authority may condition approval upon the modification of the 
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plan for the proposed community junior college, or upon modifica- 
tion of the plan of financing. 

(c) No community junior college shall be established pursuant 
to this or any other act, nor shall any community junior college be 
entitled to or receive state aid unless its establishment has been 
approved as provided in this section. 

(d) Any existing junior college or colleges may petition the state 
authority to become a community junior college and thereupon 
shall be deemed to have been approved pursuant to this section. 
Such deemed approval shall be available for a period of two (2) 
years from the effective date of this act. Thereafter initial ap- 
proval pursuant to this act shall require an aflSrmative determina- 
tion by the state superintendent that the existing junior college 
meets the requirements of the state plan and the standards for 
accreditation provided by law. In any case to which this subsec- 
tion (d) applies no preparatory study shall be required. The state 
superintendent shall not withhold approval from any junior college 
to which this subsection (d) applies, except any petition of an 
existing junior college requesting approval of member district 
method of election: Provided, If the state superintendent finds 
that member district method of election is suitable to carry out the 
provisions of this act he shall divide the district to meet the re- 
quirements of section 33 of this act and after such districts are 
established, approval shall not be withheld. 

(e) In the case of any community junior college which is deemed 
approved under subsection (d), the territory of the community 
junior college district shall be the greater in size of the following: 
( 1 ) The territory of the existing community junior college or col- 
leges of which it is comprised, or (2) if the existing junior college 
is supported by more than one taxing district or territory, the larger 
of such taxing districts or territory shall comprise the taxing district 
of the junior college district, or (3) if the existing junior college 
is operated by ihe board of a school district for which an order 
has been issued establishing a unified district which includes the 
territory of such school district, then the territory of the unified 
district shall be the territory of the community junior college unless 
either subparagraph (1) or subparagraph (2) of this subsection is 
a larger territory: Provided, If under the rules of this subsection 
the territory of any community junior college would overlap the 
territory of another community junior college or an existing junior 
college then a lesser territory under the alternatives of this sub- 
section which govern the size of the territory of the community 
junior college shall be applied to determine the size of the com- 
munity junior college. 

(/) Except as otherwise provided in this act upon approval of the 
state superintendent of any community junior college petition, 
the state superintendent shall order that an election for the approval 
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thereof shall be held and couducted in the territory comprising the 
proposed community junior college and shall specify the date of 
such election. Such order shall specify what officer or officers shall 
conduct said election; or in lieu thereof the state superintendent 
may order that the officers charged with conducting general elec- 
tions in the territory of the proposed district shall conduct the 
election for approval herein provided. The expenses of such 
election shall be paid by the county or counties in which terri- 
tory of the proposed community junior college is located pro- 
portionately to the amount of territory in such counties. Election 
laws applying to elections for approval of a special question shall 
apply insofar as the same may be made applicable. The question 

submitted shall be: “Shall the proposed community 

junior college be approved?”, and the blank shall be filled with 
the name of such proposed community junior college as approved 
by the state superintendent. 

Sec. 11. Territory may be added to any community junior college 
district which has been established under this act either by deemed 
approval or by election approval by one of the following methods: 

(a) The board of education of any unified district a part of 
which is in the community j inior college district or which touches 
and adjoins a community junior college district may petition the 
state superintendent for attachment of the territory of such unified 
district to the community junior college district for junior college 
purposes. Upon receiving any petition under this subsection, the 
same shall be submitted to the advisory council for its advice and 
recommendations which, together with the petition, shall be pre- 
sented to the state authority. After considering the petition the 
state authority may approve such attachment, if the advisory council 
has so recommended. If the advisory council has not so recom- 
mended the state authority shall so inform the board of trustees 
of the community junior college involved and may r'^quest its rec- 
ommendation as to such attachment. If such request is made and 
if such board of trustees recommends such attachment the same 
may be approved by the state authority. Upon granting any ap- 
proval for attachment of territory the state authority shall so in- 
form the board of trustees, and thereupon the board of trustees 
shall conduct an election for approval for such attachment in the 
area petitioned for attachment. Such election shall be conducted 
in accordance with the procedure for approval for establishment of 
a community junior college as specified in this act. The question 
submitted shall be: “Shall the proposed attachment of territor}^ 
to the community junior college district be ap- 

proved?”, and the blank shall be fill^ by the name of the com- 
munity junior college. The expenses of the election shall be paid 
by the community junior college. In the event that such attach- 
ment is so approved by such election the state superintendent 
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shall issue an order attaching the same to the community junior 
college district. The provision of subsection (h) of section 9 shall 
also apply to this subsection. 

(b) Any board of trustees may petition the state authority for 

the attachment of any adjoining territory to the community junior 
college district. Such petition shall be processed as in subsection 
(a) of this section, except that in the event of disapproval by 
the advisory council the state authority shall so inform the board 
of trustees and in such case such attachment shall not be made. 
If the advisory council approves such petition, the state authority 
may autho ^ ? board of trustees to conduct an election for 

approval < ■ ' achment in the area petitioned for attachment. 

No attac ' I i dtory shall be made under this subsection ( h ) 
unless S’ : ent has been approved by a majority of those 

voting ’ >ry to be attached. Such election shall be con- 

ducted ii ; aiice with the procedure for approval of the estab- 
lishment of community junior colleges as specified in this act. The 
question submitted shall be: “Shall the proposed attachment of 

territory to the community junior college district be 

approved?”, and the blank shall be filled with the name of the 
community junior college. In the event that such attachment is so 
approved by such election the state superintendent shall issue an 
order attaching the same to the community junior college district. 
The expenses of the election shall be paid by the community junior 
college. 

(c) Any board of trustees of a community junior college, the 

district of which is less in area than the county in which it is 
located, may submit a special question at a general election or 
at a special election called for the purpose for approval of a 
proposition to extend the boundaries of the community junior col- 
lege district to the boundary of the county or lesser area within 
the county. If a majority of the electors voting or the proposi- 
tion in the area of the community junior college district as pro- 
posed to be changed shall favor the enlargement of such com- 
munity junior college district the same shall be so enlarged. If 
a special election is called the same shall be held in the manner 
provided by law for holding general elections insofar as the same 
is applicable. The expense of any such election shall be paid by 
the board of trustees of the community junior college. The ques- 
tion submitted shall be: “Shall the proposed enlargement of 

the community junior college district be approved?”, 

and the blank shall be filled with the name of the community junior 
college. 

(d) No tenitory shall be attached to any community junior 
college district within one hundred and twenty (120) days prior to 
the regular general election of members of the board of tru^l-ees. 
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{e) In the event that the community junior college attaching 
territory under subsection {a), {b) or (c) of this section has mem- 
ber district method of election, no approval thereof shall be given 
by the state superintendent and no proposition for approval thereof 
shall be submitted to any election until new proposed member 
districts for the community junior college territory as the same will 
exist after the addition of territory have been established by the 
state authority. 

Sec. 12. At any time after two (2) years after the effective date of 
this act, if the state authority finds that a community junior college 
previously approved or deemed approval has failed to comply with 
the provisions of this act or with any provision of a rule or regula- 
tion adopted pursuant to this act, or fails to meet the standards 
contained in this act, the state authority shall so advise the board 
of trustees thereof. If after twelve (12) calendar months after any 
such notification such board of trustees has failed to correct the 
deficiency noted, the state authority shall withdraw approval of the 
community junior college and it shall not be entitled to state aid 
during the continuance of any such period of withdrawal. Any 
action of the state authority in granting, denying or withdrawing 
approval of a community junior college shall be subject to review 
by the legislature. 

Sec. 13. (a) The governing board of a community junior college 
shall be a board of trustees composed of six (6) members who shall 
be elected at large from the territory of the community junior col- 
lege district or by member district elections as provided in section 
33 of this act. In those cases listed in subsection (b) of this section 
the first board of trustees of the community junior college shall not 
be elected (except that if member district method of election is 
approved, subsection ( b ) shall not apply to such community junior 
college district and a new board of trustees shall be elected from 
the member districts) but shall be comprised of the persons speci- 
fied in said subsection (b). Eveiy member of the board of trustees 
shall be an elector of the community junior college district. No em- 
ployee of the community junior college shall be a member of the 
board of trustees. The members of the first board of trustees shall 
be elected at a special election called for tiiie purpose by the state 
authority who shall also designate the ofiicer who shall conduct such 
election. The three candidates receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected as members to serve for terms commencing upon 
being elected and ending two (2) years after the July 1 after the 
next general school election, and the three (3) candidates re- 
ceiving the next largest number of votes shafl be elected as 
members to serve for terms commencing upon being elected and 
ending on the July 1 after the next general school election. There- 
after three (3) memb('rs of the board of trustees shall be elected 
on the first Tuesday in April in each odd-numbered year in a 
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general school election which shall be conducted by the officers 
or boards conducting unified district elections and laws applying to 
such elections shall be applicable to elections held under this sec- 
tion to the extent that the same are not in conflict herewith. All 
electors in the community junior college district may vote in such 
elec’.Ion. 

(b) The first board of trustees of any communitj' junior college 
which is deemed approved under subsection (d) of section 10 
shall be constituted as follows: (1) Where the boundaries of the 
community junior college district are the same as the boundaries 
of one school district, the governing body of such school district 
shall be the board of trustees of the community junior college, and 
the board of trustees shall continue to be the same persons as the 
governing body of such school district so long as the territory of 
the community junior college district and the territory of such 
school district remain substantially coterminous. 

(2) Where the members of the governing body of any existing 
junior college have been elected all or partly on a county-wide 
basis the first board of trustees of the community junior college 
shall be the same persons holding office as the governing body of 
such existing junior college, and at th'j; first general school election 
after establishment of the community junior college three (3) 
members of the board of trustees shall be elected to replace the 
three (3) members of the board of trustees having the shortest 
terms unexpired, and three (3) members of the board of trustees 
shall be elected at the general school election in each odd-num- 
bered year thereafter. Terms of all members of the board of 
trustees elected under this section shall commence on July 1 after 
election. 

(3) In the event that the existing junior college has been es- 
tablished since April 1, 1965, the first board of trustees shall be 
elected as provided in subsection (2) of this section. 

(4) Where the governing body of the existing junior college 
is the governing body of a school district smaller in size than the 
community junior college district, the governing body of such 
school district shall be the governing body of the community junior 
college district temporarily and until such time as the state super- 
intendent provides for a special election to elect a new board of 
trustees in the manner provided in subsection (a) of this section, 
and in the event that the state superintendent is of the opinion 
that the next regular school election is appropriate for the first 
election of the board of trustees’ members of the community junior 
college district, he may so order and in such case six (6) members 
of the board of trustees shall be elected at the next regular school 
election with the three (3) ca.i4idates receiving the largest number 
of votes serving four (4) year terms and the three (3) candidates 
with the next highest numljer of votes to serve two (2) year terms. 
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Thereafter every two (2) years three (3) members of the board of 
trustees shall be elected at the regular school election as provided 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 14. (a) The board of trustees, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act and the rules and regulations of the state super- 
intendent, shall have custody of and be responsible for the property 
of the community junior college and shall be responsible for the 
management and control of said college. The board of trustees shall 
hold at least one regular meeting each month at a time prescribed 
by the board. The board shall make an annual report in the man- 
ner prescribed by the state superintendent. 

(b) For the eflFectuation of the purposes of this act, the beard 
of trustees in addition to such other powers expressly granted to it 
by this act and subject to the rules and regulations of the state 
superintendent is hereby granted the following powers : 

( 1 ) To select its own chairman and such other officers as it may 
deem desirable, from among its owm membership. The secretary 
may be chief administrative officer of the college. 

(2) To sue and be sued. 

(3) To determine the educational program of the college subject 
to prior approval thereof as provided in this act and to grant cer- 
tificates of completion of courses or curriculum. 

(4) To appoint and fix the compensation and term of office of a 
president or chief administrative officer of the college. 

(5) To appoint upon nomination of the president or the chief 
administrative officer members of the administrative and teaching 
staffs, to fix and determine within state adopted standards their spe- 
cifications, define their duties, and to fix their compensation and 
terms of employment: Provided, That no junior college teacher 
shall be required to meet certification requirements greater than 
those required in the colleges and universities supervised by the 
state board of regents. 

(6) Upon recommendation of the chief administrative oflficer, 
to appoint or employ such other officers of the college, agents and 
employees as may be required to carry out the provisions of this 
act and to fix and determine within state adopted standards their 
qualifications, duties, compensation, terms of office or emplo>nment 
and all other items and conditions of employment. 

( 7 ) To enter into contracts. 

(8) To accept from any government or governmental agency, or 
from any other public or private body, or from any other source, 
grants or contributions of money or property which the board may 
use for or in aid of any of its purposes. 

(9) To acquire by gift, purchase, condemnation or otherwise, 
own, lease, use and operate property, whether real, personal, or 
mixed, or any interest therein, which is necessary or desirable for 
the community junior college purposes. 
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(10) To determine that any property owned by the college is no 
longer necessary for college purposes and to dispose of the same in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as provided by 
law. 

(11) To exercise the rights of eminent domain, pursuant to 
chapter 26 of the Kansas Statutes Annotated. 

(12) To make and promulgate such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act or with the rules and 
regulations of the state superintendent, tliat are necessary and proper 
for the administration and operation of the college, and for the 
conduct of the business of the board. 

(13) To exercise all other powers not iiiconsistt at with the pro- 
visions of this act or with the rules and regulations of the state 
s . ^rintendent which may be reasonably necessary or incidental 
to ixie establishment, maintenance and operation of a community 
junior college. 

(14) To appoint a member to fill any vacancy on the board of 
trustees for the balance of the unexpired term. 

( 15) The board of trustees of such community junior college may 
purchase, equip and construct such buildings and installations as 
may be necessary for the purposes of this act. To pay the cost of 
land, buildings and equipment of such community jurior college, 
the board of trustees is authorized to issue and sell general ob- 
ligation bonds, the cumulative total not to exceed the following 
amounts: Where the community junior college district has a 
taxable tangible valuation of less than ninety million dollars 
($90,000,000) or is located in a county designated as urban under 
the provisions of K. S. A. 19-3524, not to exceed five percent (5%) 
of the taxable tangible property of the community junior college 
district and where the community junior college district has a 
taxable tangible valuation of more than ninety million dollars 
($90,000,000) not to exceed three percent (3%) except as provided 
above for any community junior college district located in a county 
designated as urban under the provisions of K. S. A. 19-3524, of 
the taxable tangible property of the community junior college 
district. If any increase in the valuation of a community junior 
college district results in an outstanding bonded indebtedness in 
excess of that provided in this subparagraph, such increase shall 
not constitute a violation of this subparagraph. No such bonds 
shall be issued until the quetsion of their issuance shall have been 
submitted to a vote of the electors of the communitj' junior college 
district at a regular election or at a special election called for that 
purpose and the majority or the electors voting on the pi ./i. osition 
in such community junior college district shall have voted in favor 
of the issuance of said bonds. Such election shall be called, noticed 
and held and the bonds issued, sold, delivered and retired in ac- 



cordance with the provisions of the general bond law except as 
herein otherwise expressly provided. 

Sec. 15. The board of trustees is authorized to levy a tax on the 
taxable property of the community junior college district not to 
exceed the following amounts: The board of trustees of any com- 
naunity junior college district having a taxable tangible valuation 
of less than sixty million doUars ($60,000,000) may lev>' not to 
exceed five (5) mills. The board of trustees of any community 
junior college district having a taxable tangible valuation of more 
man sixty million dollars ($60,000,000) may lev)"^ not to exceed 
three (3) mils. Any such tax levy shall be made for all com- 
junior college maintenance and operation purposes: Pro- 
vided, In any county in which there is located more than one ex- 
isting junior college, the board of trustees of any community junior 
college, which includes the territory of either of such existing 
junior colleges, may levy not to exceed seven (7) mills for such 
purposes. The amount of such tax levy shall be determined by the 
board of trustees to be suflBcient to finance that part of the budget 
of the community junior college district which is not financed by 
either (a) anticipated state aid of any type, (b) anticipated stu- 
dent tuition, or (c) anticipated out-district tuition, or (d) antici- 
pated federal aid of any type. The budget of the community junior 
college district shall be prepared and adopted as provided by law, 
and the tax levy therefor shall be certified to the county clerk of 

every county a part of the territory of which is in the community 
junior college district 

Sec. 16. (a) The board of trustees shall charge to and collect 
tuition at one rate per credit hour enrolled and 
which shall be uniform in all community junior colleges for the 
purpose of imputation of state aid under the provisions of this 
act, and which shall be established by the state authority at an 
amount not less than two dollars ($2) per credit hour and not 
more than five dollars ($5) per credit hour. The board of trustees 
may charge to and collect from each student tuition at a rate greater 
than the uniform rate established by the state authority but not 
exceeding seven dollars ($7) per credit hour. 

(b) The board of trustees, in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions of the state superintendent of public instruction, shall deter- 
mme and collect an amount of out-district tuition to be charged for 
each student attending the community junior college whose resi- 
dence is outside of the community junior college district. The board 
of county commissioners of any county charged with payment of 
out-district tuition shall levy an out-district tuition tax on all of the 
taxable property of the county suflBcient to pay all out-district tui- 
tion charges authorized by this act. Out-district tuition tax shall be 
placed in the county general fund. Upon receiving a statement of 
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charges for out-district tuition the board of county commissioners 
shall allow and pay the same promptly ^rom the general fund of the 
county except out-district tuition shall not be paid for any student 
resident in a community junior college district except on prior ap- 
proval of the chief school administrator of the community junior 
college district of which the student is a resident. The total out- 
district tuition charged by a community junior college district 
shall be a sum equivalent to the number of full-time equivalent 
out-district students times the average maintenance and operat- 
ing costs per full-time student of the community junior college 
Jess thfi tuition paid by the students and less state aid for the 
student and less anticipated federal aid. The board of trustees 
may use the ‘\ctual figures of the preceding year of operation, if 
any, in determining tuition. 

(c) The levy made by the board of county commissioners of any 
county of out-district tuition tax under authority and direction of 
this act shall not be within or subject to the aggregate tax levy limit 
prescribed by K. S. A. 79-1947 or any amendments thereto, and not- 
withstanding the requirement that such tax is placed in the county 
general fund and moneys from the general fund of the county are 
used to pay out-district tuition, the authority of such county to levy 
taxes under K. S. A. 79-1947 shall not be aflFected and the board of 
county commissioners shall be exempt from the budget law to the 
extent of such payments. 

{d) Out of state and foreign students shall be charged tuition in 
an amount estimated by the board of trustees under rules and regu- 
lations of the state superintendent. Such tuition shall be equal to 
student tuition plus out-district tuition plus average state aid per 
student, but not to exceed a total tuition per student charged out of 
slate and foreign students at state colleges and universities. 

Sec. 17. Existing K. S. A. 72-6518 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6518. 

{a) “Credit hour” shall mean one hours instruction per weelc 
for eighteen (18) weelcs or its equivalent in a given subject or 
coiuse which is part of the course of study approved by the state 
superintendent, but shall not include any subject or course taken by 
a sbident enrolled for audit or any subject or course not approved 
by the state superintendent, nor any subject or course taken by a 
student having more than sixty-four (64) college credit hours from 
any institution of higher learning approved by the state superin- 
tendent. 

{h) “School year” shall include the two (2) semesters beginning 
in August or September of any year and endmg in May or June of 
the following year and any summer session held immediately fol- 
lowing which is approved by the state superintendent. 
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Sec. 18. Existing K. S. A. 72-6519 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6519. There is hereby created in the state treasury a 
fund which shall be known as the community junior college fund 
to be made up of all moneys credited or appropriated to it as 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 19. Existing K. S. A. 72-6520 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6520. The basis for distribution of the community 
junior college fund shall be three dollars ( $3 ) for each credit hour 
of each duly enrolled student who was a bona fide resident of the 
state of Kansas during the current school term. The determination 
of credit hours of duly enrolled students shall be made at the end 
of the fifth week of the regular spring and fall semesters and at the 
end of the equivalent period for the summer session. 

Sec. 20. Existing K. S. A. 72-6521 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6521. On or before November 1 and on or before 
March 1 of each year, beginning November 1, 1965, the chief 
adimnistrative ofiicer of each district maintaining a community 
junior college shall certify under oath to the state superintendent 
the total number of duly enrolled credit hours of students of the 
commumty junior college during the current school term who meet 
the state residence requirement. Each November 1 certification for 
payment shall set forth separately the credit hour enrollment for 
the preceding summer session and for the current fall term. The 
state superintendent may require the community junior college to 
furnish any additional information deemed necessary by him to 
carry out the provisions of this act, and shall prescribed such forms, 
to be approved by the attorney general, as may be necessary for 
making such reports. 

Sec. 21. Existing K. S. A. 72-6522 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6522. From the reports and information so submitted 
and other information available to him, the state superintendent 
shall determine the amount the community junior college is en- 
titled to receive as provided in section 19 of this act. 

If the amount in the community junior college fund shall be in- 
efficient to pay in full the amount each community junior college 
is entitled to receive therefrom, then the amount in said fund shall 
be prorated among all community junior colleges in proportion to 
the amount each is entitled to receive. The state superintendent 
may auffit the records of any community junior college applying 
for participation in the distribution of the community junior college 
fund, to verify the accuracy of the reports submitted by such com- 
munity junior college. The state superintendent may promulgate 
rules and regulations governing the administration of this act. 

In the event that any community junior college is paid more than 
it is entitled to receive under any distribution made under this act, 
the state superintendent shall notify such community junior college 
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of the amount of such overpayment and said community junior 
college shall remit the same to the state superintendent and he shall 
deposit the same in the state treasury to the credit of the commu- 
nity junior college fund, and if any such community junior college 
fails so to remit, the state superintendent shall deduct the excess 
amount so paid from future payments becoming due to such com- 
munity junior college. 

Sec. 22. Existing K. S. A. 72-6523 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6523. The distribution of the community junior col- 
lege fund shall be made on December 1 and April 1 of each year, 
commencing December 1, 1965, or as soon thereafter as is possible. 
The state superintendent shall, on or before November 25 and 
March 25 of each year, certify to the controller of the state depart- 
ment of administration, the amount due to each community junior 
college from the community junior college fund on the first day of 
December or April, as the case may be, and said controller shall 
draw his warrant upon the treasurer of state in favor of said com- 
munity junior college for such amount. Upon receipt of such war- 
rant the treasurer of the district maintaining such community junior 
college shall credit the same to the general fund of the district 
operating the community junior college. 

Sec. 23. Existing K. S. A. 72-6524 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 72-6524. The provisions of this act shall apply only to 
community junior colleges accredited by the state superintendent 
whose collegiate credit curriculums are limited to a program of not 
more than two (2) years. 

Sec. 24. The state superintendent shall audit every community 
junior college budget and delete therefrom any sums which, in his 
opinion, are not appropriate for community junior college operating 
expense, and any amount so deleted shall be deducted from the 
budget of such community junior college in determining its entitle- 
ment to state aid. Such a deletion as is authorized by this sub- 
section shall not affect the amount of tax to be levied for the com- 
munity junior college district, nor the amou*.t of tuition to be 
charged. 

Sec. 25. There is hereby created in the state treasury a fund 
which shall be known as the community junior college matching 
fund to be made up of all moneys credited or apportioned to it as 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 26. The basis for distribution of the community junior col- 
lege matching fund shall be one dollar ($1) for each one dollar 
($1) of student tuition collected by the community junior college. 
The determination of the amount of student tuition collected by 
each community junior college shall be made at the end of the fifth 
week of the regular spring and fall semesteis and at the end of the 
equivalent period for the summer session. 
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Sec. 27. On or before November 1 and on or before March 1 of 
each year, beginning November 1, 1965, the chief administrative 
officer of each community junior college shall certify under oath to 
the state superintendent the total amount of student tuition collected 
for the current school term and for the summer term immediately 
preceding the current term, if any. The state superintendent shall 
prescribe such forms, to be approved by the attorney general, as 
may be necessary for making reports required by this section. 

Sec. 28. From the reports and information so submitted and 
other information available to him, the state superintendent shall 
determine the amount the community junior college is entitled to 
receive as provided in section 26 of this act. 

If the amount in the community junior college matching fund 
shall be insufficient to pay in full the amount each community junior 
college is entitled to receive therefrom, then the amount in said 
fund shall be prorated among all community junior colleges in pro- 
portion to the amount each is entitled to receive. The state super- 
intendent may audit the records of any community junior college 
applying for participation in the distribution of the community 
junior college matching fund, to verify the accuracy of the reports 
submitted by such community junior college. In the event that any 
community junior college is paid more than it is entitled to receive 
under any distribution made under this act, the state superintendent 
shall notify such community junior college of the amount of such 
overpayment and said community junior college shall remit the 
same to the state superintendent and he shall deposit the same in 
the state treasury to the credit of the community junior college 
matching fund, and if any such community junior college fails so 
to remit, the state superintendent shall deduct the excess amount 
so paid from future payments becoming due to such community 
junior college. 

Sec. 29. The distribution of the community junior college match- 
ing fund shall be made on December 1 and April 1 of each year, 
commencing December 1, 1965, or as soon thereafter as is possible. 
The state superintendent shall, on or before November 25 and March 
25 of each year, certify to the controller of the state department 
of administration, the amount due to each community junior col- 
lege from the community junior college matching fund on the 
first day of December or April, as the case may be, and said con- 
troller shall draw his warrant upon the treasurer of state in favor of 
said community junior college for such amount. Upon receipt of 
such warrant the treasurer of the district maintaining such commu- 
nity junior college shall credit the same to the general fund of the 
district operating the community junior college. 

Sec. 30. Upon the establishment of any community junior col- 
lege either by petition and deemed approval or approval by election 



under the provisions of this act, the governing body of the existing 
junior college which has been maintaining the high-school exten- 
sion course or junior college may sell, lease, donate, transfer 
and/or convey to the board of trustees of the community junior 
college all or any part of the equipment and other personal 
property or real property used in the operatior and maintenance 
of said high-school extension course or junio> liege. All of the 
funds, on hand and to be collected from the proceeds of levies 
for the maintenance of said existing junior college, shall also be 
paid to the board of trustees of said community junior college 
and shall be credited by the county treasurer to said board of 
trustees. The budget or budgets adopted for any existing junior 
college for operation and maintenance shall become the budget 
or budgets of the board of trustees of the community junior col- 
lege for the period of time for which such budget or budgets were 
originally adopted, and if the tax levy necessary to finance any 
such budget or budgets has not been made at the time such com- 
munity junior college is established, such tax levy shall be made 
for the benefit of said community junior college in like manner as 
though the existing junior college had continued to operate as a 
high-school extension course or junior college. All legal contracts 
which had been entered into for the existing junior college for 
creation and maintenance of its high-school extension course or 
junior college and all estates, scholarships and other moneys now 
held or to accrue to the governing body of any school district for 
any existing junior college shall become the legal contracts and 
moneys and properties of the community junior college to the same 
extent as if the same had been originally entered into by the board 
of trustees of such community junior college. 

Sec. 31. All employees of the community junior college who 
may have been employed by a board of education and who were 
included in a retirement system of such board shall retain all rights, 
privileges and obligations of such membership so long as they 
continue as employees of the community junior college. All pro- 
visions of law governing such retirement system, including con- 
tributions and benefits, shall continue to apply except that the 
community junior college shall annually pay to the retirement sys- 
tem an amount equal to that which would have been paid on 
behalf of said employees had they remained in the employ of such 
board of education: Provided, Personnel employed by the board 
of trustees of a district or county community junior college shall 
come under the provisions of the Kansas school retirement law as 
set forth in K. S. A. 72-5501 to 72-5532, both inclusive. 

Sec. 32. In the event any district has been paid more than it was 
entitled to receive under ary distribution made from the junior 
college finance fund, the state superintendent shall notify the dis- 
trict of the amount of such overpayment and said district shall 
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remit the same to the state superintendent, who shall deposit the 
same in the state treasury to the credit of the community junior 
college fund created by this act, and if any such district fails so 
to remit, the state superintendent shall deduct the excess amount 
so paid from payments becoming due to such district under this act. 
The state controller is hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
all balances at the close of business on June 30, 1965, in the junior 
college finance fund to the community junior college fund created 
by this act. Upon making such transfers, the state controller shall 
notify the state treasurer and the state superintendent of such 
transfers, and said officers shall make the proper entries in the 
records of their respective offices showing such transfer. 

Sec. 33. Upon request of any governing body of any existing 
junior college under section 10 (a) or (d) requesting member 
district method of election, the state authority may approve the 
same if he finds that such method of election is the most suitable 
method of election to carry out the intent of this act for the partic- 
ular community junior college petitioned for. The state authority 
shall establish the member districts requested in such petition and 
shall make certain that such districts are compact and contiguous 
and contain the same population as nearly as may be. 

In the event that the member district method of election is ap- 
proved for any community junior college the state authority shall 
divide the entire territory of the community junior college district 
into six (6) designated geographic subdivisions to be known as 
member districts, each of which member districts shall be repre- 
sented on the board by one ( 1 ) member who shall be a resident 
of such member district and who shall be elected by the vote of 
the electors in his member district. 

In the event that member district method of election is approved 
for any community junior college a new board of trustees shall be 
elected from the member districts in every case and no holdover 
members shall occupy any position on the board of trustees of the 
community junior college. 

Sec. 34. If any clause, paragraph, subsection or section of this 
act shall be l.^ld invalid or unconstitutional it shall be conclusively 
presumed that the legislature would have enacted the remainder of 
this act without such invalid or unconstitutional clause, paragraph, 
subsection or section. 

Sec. 35. Existing K. S. A. 72-6518 to 72-6524, both inclusive, 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 36. This act shall take effect and be in force on April 30, 
1965, and after its publication in tliC official state paper. 
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